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Foreword 



IN PHESENTING "Scientific Building Operation" to you we have 
undertaken to gather and place in one book, the most practical and 
valuable articles that ever have been written on questions of the 
management of bnildinga. These topics dwell comprehensively on 
the subjects of renting, janitor service, elevators, illuiuination, buying 
enpplies, cost data and comparative percentagee- 

There is no attempt on our part to present tliis book as an edition 
of entirely new ideas on the management of buildJngB, yet what we have 
^thered together in tlic following pages will be found of practical value 
to any manager or owner of buildings. While it is in no way a primer 
on the subject, we have lieen very careful to eliminate such technicaJ 
terms as would confuse the average la}'man, thus making it a book for 
popular distribution among those interested. 

Many of the articles herein contained will be remembered by sub- 
rcribera to BtnLDiNO Management as appearing in times past in that 
magHziDe. 

Our endeavor has been to carefnlly select from every available 
Laoiirt'e the best treatment of Hie Bnbject, but even in this our judgment 
fsnay be questioned. However, we feel reasonably sure that the contents 
I will merit the approval of our readers. 

In preparing this book we feel some pride in the fact that it is 
the first twok ever published on the wb^tct of managing buildings after 
completion, \ , 

While volumes fiy t'6e,BCorc.have„-l»cen written about building archi- 
tecture and engineering, this ip Hue firr-t' presentation of a book to aid the 
m owner and manager to ^u-'e^.^r^per dividend at a minimum operating 
' — t from a building er^t*^r 

THE EDITORS. 
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Management 



Systematic Office Building Management 

By J. E. Randell 

^HILE II IB all important tbat a building shall be so constructed that 
can be operated economically, It Is equally, and perhaps more 
Important that the manager in charge of the coEQpleted building 
; had sufficient expf^rleiice to be able to lake every advantaKe In 
Ivoidlng the eipenaes so easily Incurred by the multitude ot small details 
1 which money can be spent without benefit to the building. 

The operation of a large office building representing an Investment ot 
s of dollars fs as dlnicult and Intricate to control and manage as any 
ther buelfiees requiring a large capital. The resullB in dividends are no 
i eagerly awaited by ibe Individuals who hold the stock, or own the 
roperly tlian are the dividend results of any large sales corporation. It 
. therefore, be not only the policy, hut the duty of all managers to 
out unceasingly after the things that work toward efficiency, coupled 
1th economy: and what better method is there than a convention of Ihla 
, which brings together the best talent from all the different cities on 
thU continent, tor the purpose of exchanging experiences and listening to 
ideas from one locality which may be new to persona operating In another 
I have been requested to touch on 

(1) Follow up aystem for prospective tenants, 

(2) The selection of tenants. 

(3) Space utilization. 
(i I Labor. 
( S ) Purchasing. 
(0) Minor mistakes of installation during construction. 

) The follow-up system which has proved of most service to me In 
a new building la very simple, and for that reason probably effective, 
I solicit a prospect or receive an Inquiry tor space I give my secretary 
I uemorandiim containing the name, address, nature of business and tele- 
l^one number. These memoranda are noted on the same line, directly under 
tch heading, so tbat at a glance I can see that the prospect la Tom Jones 
mpany. 1127 Century Building, Lawyers, Central 1095. A line Is drawn 
ider this to mahe It easily seen. On the sheet I keep a memorandum of 
I interview. For Instance: 

August iBt. 1909.— Mr. Jones said he could not consider space because 
»o far from court house. He needs 3.000 feet. Is paying (1,60 
rfoot. Lease expires April 30, 1910. 

August loth. 1909.— Cave Jones plan of Nob. 1112 to 1128, showing how 
■ce could be arranged. Spoke of Hue light, proximity to elevators, showed 
t Df other prospective tenants, explained bow central our location la for 
most people. He says he will not consider space, but will see It before de- 
ciding Bnally, 

Augnet ll)th, 1909,— Called up .Tones and made appointment for 1:00 p, 
m. tomorrow to show him space. 

AngUBt 16th, 1909, — Jones saw space, liked light and depth of office. 



aaked tor flgurea and blank plan. OKered blm 3,001) leet at (1.90 per loot 
per anaum. 

AiiKuet 25Ui. 1909.^ — Called up Jones because JohoBon Compao; are look- 
ing at space. Jones saye give until August 27th tor him to decide — will not 
increase his present rental more tnan (BOO per annum— ea^B our space 
divides ecocomlcallj. 

August 26tb. 1909. — Called Jones for answer— he will call at 9 a. 
tomorrow. 

August ZTtta, 1909.— Closed 2,650 teet at $1.80. Bzecuted. Returned It 
after getting proper signature. 

August 31st. 1909.— Received lease from Jonee, Returned to hlin for 
partner's signature. 

September let, 1909. — Received lease properly executed. Returned It 
atter getting proper signature. 

This Is a tair sample and covers each step In the transaction. 

These prospect sheets are kept alphabetically in a flie, Betore filing, 
however, a memorandum slip is made and placed in a diary file, calling 
attention to the time for Ihe uent Interview, Each day the memoranda 
are taken from the diary Hie and placed betore me eo that none can 
mlfiBed and the element of cbuiice Is ellmlnnted. It any prospect is out 
town, another memorandum Is placed In the diary Hie so that it will api>ear 
again on his return — perhaps a month afterwards. 

It la easy to look at Ihe daily memoranda and then refresh your mem- 
ory from the prospective file by seeing exactly what you have said or done 
with a man before seeing him again. If ihe prospect does not take any 
space, the memorandum can be removed and tiled In a "Refused" file. 

On the selection of tenants depends the reputation of the building. 
has been said that to have au ofllce In certain hutldlugs is like a rating In 
Bradstreet's or Dun's. 

A new building Is always beset by a host of schemera. who wish I 
trade on the name of the building, knowing that the advertising Incident I 
the erection of a prominent building will go far toward instilling confidence 
In the minds of their victims. These people will have a cut of the building ' 
on their letterheads as though they owned It. and woe unto the man down 
in the country who puts up his savings, thinking the scheme must be good, 
and woe iinto the reputation ot the building whlcii harbors such achemee. 

lu Chicago there are agencies which make a business of looking up 
reputations and I have found a contract with one of these a splendid l^' 
vestment 

M; chief trouble Is with undesirable Eub-tenants or desk roomers, who 
sometimes creep in unnoticed to share an office with someone already 
holding space. 

In our eagerness to lease space we have probably all been tempted to 
accept some person who la balanced on the fine line separating the "n 
desirable from the undesirable," but it Is unquestionably a good rule to hold 
space vacant rather than accept undesirable tenants. Their mal-odor i 
permeate the entire building and attract other birds of prey until the na 
of the building becomes a byword and the manager a laughing stock of hia 
competitors. 

For years 1 have been a pronounced opponent ot office space whicb 
cannot he naturally lighted. There are two cardinal points which can 
either make or break a building. The first is light, the second ts location. 

10 



I beard a Chicago architect argue Ibat ibe more rentable floor area there 
IH iu a building, the greater the revenue will be, and this BoimdH logical, 
but In the years I have spent In connection with office bulldlogB I bare 
(ound this statement to be absolutely disproved. The Fact-Is that the more 
iiaturall; lighted rentable floor space there Is in a building the greater the 
revenue will be. but who is foolish enough to lease dark space which It is 
necessary to light artlQclalty it naturally lighted space la available? it is 
against reason, because a tenant la then aasumlng the expense of a lighting 
bill in addition to bis rental. It has been argued that the light Is furnished 
In some buildings without charge to the tenant so that he does not tael thli 
extra expense. Id that case the building feels the extra expense In its 
coal bill. To Illustrate this point let us consider a building on a corner 
facing two streets and constructed so that it has two wings with a GO-toot 
court between. The offices facing the street will naturally have good light, 
provided thej are not over 25 feet In depth: the court offices, however, 
depend entirely on the width ol the court for their light. If the offlcai 
facing this court are made deep, say thirty-two feet, bow will the ten f«at 
farthest from the windows be lighted, on the floors below the canter line 
of tlie building? In order to get two private offices and a reception room, 
a tenant must take at least twenty feet frontage, or G40 square feet, and 
in order to make up tor the deep reception space, which it is necessary 
to light and turolsb, the rental must be reduced rather than allow the apace 
to Ue Idle. How much better would It have been to have made the light 
coart wider and the court offices not so deep, say twenty-two feet. The 
same price would be obtained for the two private offices and the reception 
room wflhout question and the rate per sguare foot increased accordingly. 
Why, t&en, Is It neceSBary to butld the eitra ten feet ot depth across the 
entire length of each wing? The original investment would have been, 
perhaps, flOO,000 smaller and the returns would have remained the same. 
You may ask how do 1 know the same price could be obtained for the 
shallow offices. My only answer fs that during the years I have spent at 
this work In connection with a number of buildings of both kinds, this has 
been my experience, and (or that reason I am convinced. 

Id tbese days good service in a good building Is expected and furnlshad, 
but good, natural light Is the molasses which catches the tenant. Natural 
Ugbt means satisractlon (or. and better work from, his employes and » 
lum expense (or artiflclal illumination. It keeps the tenants praising 

light offices and BO advertising the fact to others who may subsequentlj 
le tenants. 

The two principal items entering Into operations are labor and suppllea. 
Labor runs into money faster than any other expense, it takes a great detti 
et study and Individual investigation lo be able to satisfy one's self that 
each man Is giving his full energy. Where one Janitor can be done without 
it saves tGOO per annum. In working out a labor system for my building, 
1 looked over buildings using women to do Janitor work instead of men 
and (oitnd that to do my work with women would Increase the cost 11.18 
per floor per night over that Incurred by using men. except for scrubbing. 
Tbis looks like an InsignlQcant amount, but when you flgure 19 floors at 
11.18 each (or 307 working daya, you will find a saving ot 16,882.94 per 

We have about 20.000 feet to a floor. On that floor I use two jaolton 
> do tile sweeping, and we don't use any women except tor Bcnibblng. I 



Ugbt I 
^Ladnlmi 

^n«ug 

^Pbecomi 



bave a regular force ot scrub wc 
space every nlKhi. A woman : 
has to move furnkuie. lu earn 
doing all the BWeeping, but ilie ■ 
waste more time tlian they gaiu. 
hair an hour irjing lo struggle 
in liair a minute. They canuuc 
and it is ilungerouti ui put a w( 
My men clean about lU,UOfl 
e tiat. O 



oien, about 20 at ibem, who scrub a certain 
cruba approximately 4.000 feet wbere she 
i other bujldlnes they use the women (or 
fomen caniioi movo the furniture, and Ihey 
It Is too beaiy for them. They will waste 
with a desk when a mau would move it 
reach up high enough to clean woodwork 
mau on a step ladder. 
My men clean about lU.UOO faet a night each, working 'Ji^ houi's. 
IE very hard to regulate that. Un some floors it will take a little more than 
one man to do the same amount of work. On that Boor you have to take 
the man from the next flour to help him. The next floor may be an eae^r 
one with large space, I mean large open space, not many heavy rugs, bare 
floors, so that you will have to even it up. It is a little hard to set rules. 
The women are paid 18 cents an nour in Chicago. The janitors are paid 
2(1 cents an hour. The women work up to 11 o'clock. The men work all 
night, with a rest from It until about 3. There is two cents an hour differ- 
ence between a man and a woman, and a man can do a great deal m 
work than a woman can do in an hour. 

Of cGuree we all carry liability insurance to protect our building from 
pereonai damage t>ults. Under our policies (he insurance company takes 
charge of the case as soon as any one is injured and we are not permitted 
to Interfere in any way with their disposition of It. We cannot advise c 
suggest anything to the Injured, nor do we wish lo. This feature Is perfectly 
proper, because the insurance company has to pay the bills; but how about 
the person injured? If that person Is an employe of the building and la 
injured in ttie discharge of tils or ber duUes, it Bcciue extremely heartless 
in an employer to sit hack until the Insurance company can starve or coc 
the victim into a settlement. la it your custom to abandon the employe* 
to the Insurance company, or do you assist them for a reasonable time until 
they are on tbeir feet again? 1 bring this up because some persons think 
1 am a "soft mark" In cases of this kind. The expense of seeing that the 
little comforie are provided has never cost me more than the employe's 
wages for one month, and seldom nioro than half that amount. During a 
year the average will hardly be more than three accidents in one building. 

It Is equally bad when a steady employe who is really Itt and unable to 
work for bis or her pay to stop immediately on the date of such illness. 
1 know that there are a large number of floaters who work here today and 
somewhere else tomorrow, but the regular employe la the one 1 refer t 
the man or woman who has been with you long enough for you to (eel that 
the work e.xpected of them will be done properly and at the proper time, 
have In mind the case of a woman who had worked for me for two years and 
suddenly became ill. She had three children dependent on her. Her wages 
amount to 130,00 per month as a scrub woman. There was no accident, Just 
Illness — ^temperature at 1D3 and pulse 120. Too poor to have a doctor or 
buy food for the children. In this instance, of course, I had her cared (or 
temporarily. 

In another case 1 had a man whose arm was so badly crushed that It was 
necessary tor the member to be removed, I felt duty bound to see that tha 
man got proper attention and did not lack the necessaries during his I 
months' illness and put him to work again at odd Jobs on his return. Without 
question the attention be received made him wilting to accept a favorable 



seliiemcDt wUb tbe lasuriUic^ company. Tbe mouey epeni, bowever, w&a 
uat witb Uie eaueiiUD ot the insurance compuny aud, therefore, could not 
be uoltecled Irom tliat source. 

1 would like 10 sen a uuiversal muthutl adopted by building uitinaBerB 
wtUch would abuDdou ibe beartless way at uustlug off an employe, iilfe an 
old glove, when be meets with Herioua damage or elckuesa while in Ibo 
discharge of his duties, in my judgment wo spend money tor a hundred 
ililugs around a buUdlng wlilcli do not provu as good an invealment as oae- 
hsll pay up to. but not to exceed, iwo months tor an Injured or genuinely 
HI employe who is laid up for more than one week. In saying this 1 do not 
intend to cover the employee who may be absent through drunkennesB or 
shift leanness. These should be discharged instead of being assisted. 

Where Ihe purchasing is done by the engineer, Lhlet Janitor and super- 
intendent, 1 have observed that it has generally proved unsatistactory. la 
my judgment the men who superlnteiid the use ot materials — I am only 
apeaklng of one building, not an aggregate number ot buildings — should 
always be consulted regarding the moat efficient supplies tor speclDed work, 
but should never be In contact with the salesmen. If all purchasing is dona 
In the manager's office by one man who makes It his business to keep an 
alphabetical card index ot purcbases. his price list will always be up to 
date and accessible It the manager wishes to look It over. 1 hiid that the 
engineer, janitor and superintendent prefer this arrangement, because It 
puts them In a position where they cannot be suspected of graft. These men 
can inquire regarding prices at all times and suggest trials which they think 
will prove more economical. They can watch tbe result ot experlmenta 
with new material with as much interest as the manager lilmeelt, because 
Ui«7 are natufally anxious Vt make Che beet possible showing boCb In results 
and In the cost of such reeults, 

A tew things Improperly installed make no end of trouble and expense 
during the subsequent operation of an oillce building. One ot the things 
which. In my humble judgment, should be made obligatory on architects la 
the use of galvanized pipes tor all plumbing. Tbe inside ot a waste pipe 
goon becomes coated with a slimy protection which prevents corrosion, but 
dampness collects on the outblde. especially daring the summer months, and 
causes heavy rust, and It is only a matter of time until a leak will be dia- 
corered and then tbe tearing up and tbe consequent expense commenoea. 
Vent pipes rust on the inside and become clogged with scales. 

The urinals are usually arranged in tbe same location on each floor 
and are often cross connected with the janitor's slop sinks, so that tbe 
water supply to either cannot be shut off without shutting oO both. There 
is no object in having the urinals flush every six or seven minutes durlUft 
the night, and for n man 1o climb up and shut off the supply to each urinal 
tank in the building at night and turn them on again each morning would 
prove entirely too expensive. 

The urinals should have Independent runs ot their own with a Bhut-otf 
valve in the attic as well as at each tank, so that a man can turn one valve . 
KSd stop the water waste In less time than It takes to tell It. The separate 
ma will pay tor Itself In six mouths In the saving of water. 

See that the architect ioratea tbe water and waste outlets tor wash- 
bowls on the columns along the coiTldor walls and not at right angles to 
the columns, where they obstruct the space and from which position you will 
be obliged to move them In divl<llng space for tenants. 
^_ IS 



A central toilet room In a large building becomee a, beav; burden 
the elevators on account of the necessary inter-floor traffic occaaloned there- 
by. The Installation ol a small toilet space on alternate fioors proves of 
great benefit to the eervice becauee the majority ot persons will walk up or 
down one story rather than take an elevator. The coat of Inalallation la 
heavier than that occasioned by a central toilet, but the subsequent reaulta, 
when the building becomes filled, will be most gratifying. I took account 
of the number of people traveling in my elevators a short time ago. and w8 
are carrying 24,230 people a day. That included all that iuler-fioor traSIc, 
because we have a central toilet room on the eleventh floor. People go to 
and from there. The population of the building is not over 3.000. ! know 
it Is not easy to guess at the population. 1 have had people guess 15,000. But 
by the actual census in the building the population is about 3.000. 

In my judgment the installation of a Alter system, except for water to b« 
used In the boilers, Is a waste of money. An ice machine to cool drinking 
water for tenants is as unnecessary as It Is unappreciated. It Is human 
nature not to appreciate something which coats nothing either In money 
bodily comfort. The lack of filtered water to wash in and filtered and cooled 
water to drink Is no hardship for the average tenant. He will buy spring 
water and ice, which are kept In his cooler and operated without cost to tha 
building. The niter and cooling systems are expensive to operate and keep 
In repair, and, as far as my experience shows, carry no weight In getting 
large rentals. In renting our building I never mention the fact to anybody. 
In fact, before they ever knew that we had any filler system In there or any 
Ice water, I had it cut off and they don't know it to this day, and we get thB 
tent The architect put it in. That was part ot the game. 

Slaborale ventilating systems are too often unnecessary after the build- 
ing is fairly in operation, because you subsequently find a way, generally, 
to provide natural ventilation in order to avoid tbe expense oC operating fans. 

Good natural light in offices, plenty of arllBclal light In halls, adequate 
elevator service, good janitor service and prompt and cheerful attention to 
complaints — and probably that carries more weight than anything else. Yob 
have to be right up and doing when there Is a complaint. Don't fire them out 
ot the building. That will do more toward keeping an offlce building lull 
than furnishing the tenants with luxuries which are expensive to Install am 
operate, and which cannot be abandoned when once the tenants have 
th«m. 



Qualifications of a Building Manager 

By Alfred Higbie 

BETWEEN Ote thoueaode o( tenants In our large office buildings, who 
want the beet there 1b to be bad, and the corporate Interests who 
own the building, and who are constantly demanding large returns, 
Btanda the man in charge of the building. It Is this determined Individual 
who tiaa been developing himself during the paat few years, and who must 
acl as arbitrator or referee between the owner and the tenant, and be able 
to satisfy botli, that has come to be known as the "Building Manager." 

The manager of properties, and office buildings In particular, must bft 
a man peculiarl; adapted to this particular line of work. The field is so 
broad. In respect to the different lines with which he must be familiar in 
order to ba a successful manager, that It Is a difficult task to outline all ot 
the numerous details which he must have stored away In bis ready refer- 
ence book (his mind) where they can be drawn upon Instantly, and with 
accuracy. 

The manager at a large office building comes In contact with a great 
many people in the prosecution of bis work. These people belong to all 
stations Id tlfe, from tbe millionaire to the humble janitor who cleans the 
toilet rooms, and In mingling with these two extremes of human nature It 
would be bad policy, Indeed, for him to assume Itae air and dignity of the 
millionsJre, or stoop to the level of the Janitor, but he should be able to 
adjust himself to both extremes and carry himself In a manner that will 
command the confidence and respect of them both. 

If the manager Is engaged before the lot Is selected, or the building 
planned, the burden of responslblUty rests upon his shoulders as to whether 
or not the building is rlglitly located and rightly planned. 

The proper locating and the proper planning of an office building is a 
huge load for one man to shoulder, especially it he Is assuming that re- 
sponsfbillty in a city with which he is not entirely familiar. In this case 
be should not assume to choose the location without advice. Although 
his advisers toay know absolutely nothing about office buildings, he can 
get from them certain facts which he must have In order to make the 
correct selection. Tbey can advise him as to the streets on which then 
ie the gfeateat. amount of traffic; the all-Important point of getting in. or 
as close to tlie financial center as possible; the location ot the courts 
and post office; the corners where the greatest amount of transferring 
from the local street car lines Is done; In which direction, if any. Is the 
natural trend ot the business section. After carefully weighing all ol these 
polniB. and getting Informed on any point that may not he perfectly clear 
to bim. tbe experienced manager should have no trouble In making ths 
proper selection. 

There la none of you who, In your home city, could not point out the 
beat location for an otDce building as soon as the question was asked, bat 



1[ placed In another city, where tbe coniiltloiis are entirely (oreign to Tou, 
you would find It an entirely different proposition. 

In tbe planning o[ an ofilce building, there in almost as much rs- 
spunsiblllty an in locating the site. Ae I have Etated before, 1 believe tha 
architect Is the proper pevson to make the preliminary drawings [or auy 
building. (When I epeak ol buildings, 1 am referring to buiidlngs such 
aG moGt of us are connected with, anywhere From eight stories up.) 
when the plaas are being revised, re-drawn, torn down and built up, tha 
experienced manager has a chance to show the value of bis experience, 
genius and idea-creativcness. It Is up to him to revise those plans in such 
a manner that tbe building, from a rental standpoint, will derive the greatest 
return on tbe Investment. 

There Is a "beet place" iu every building for the corridors, stairway, 
elevators, toilets, Janitor closets, etc.. and It is up to the manager tt 
these "best places." There are only two reasons why theae places should' 
not be rightly located. First, on account of the Inexperience of the manager,: 
and in this case he should consult with some one who does know. Second, 
ir the manager Is an experienced man, and these conveniences ar 
rightly located, be has missed his calling and the sooner he gets out of 
this line of work the better it will be tor him and the owner of the property. 
There is not one chance In a thousand tor the manager to make a success 
unless he has climbed the ladder and earned his position through steadr 
progress. 

The majority of office buildlngB put up today are built for revenue pur- 
poses alone, and it an experienced man is on the ground he should and will 
net as a safely valve on those who would add to the architectural beauty 
of the building at the expense of tbe rent producing qualities. 

Any and everything which will detract from the desirable renting 
qualities of the building should he eliminated, while everything in the war 
of rent Influencing factors and conveniences should be added. 

One of the places where the experienced manager can render the most 
valitabie service la during the construction of the building. He can and' 
should be of Inestimable value to the architect and the sub-contractors, 
should be consulted and able to give expert advice on the following subjects; 

As to the system and number of elevators to he installed. 

As to the speed of the elevators. 

As to the weight of the elevator doors. 

As to the kind of finish of the woodwork throughout the corridors and 
oHlces. 



As to ihe style and strength of the glass to be used In the doors and 
corridor partitions. 

As to the arrangement of the alley entrance and freight elevator. 

As to Ihe location of wash stands and lavatories. 

As to the arrangement of the corridor and office lighting. 

As to the arrangement of the different risers for the heating system. 

As to the arrangement of the heating and power plant. 

And last, as to the arrangement of the different offices, providing tU« 
partitions are put Iu before the offices are rented. 

He should be able to adjust Ihe rents at a figure which Is as htg' 
th* offices will reni for, l>ut not high enough In drive prospective ten 



BIW&}'; to flgure the annual rental ot every office Id the building, regardless 
of thB location on tbe floor, also regardlesB ot the locattoo ol tbe building, 
Id Bucb a Eaanoer and at eucb a price aa vUl bring tbe best retuma for a 
bnildlng of Kb class. 

In eEtabllshing the rentals of a large office building a great many 
tbinga must be taken into consideration — the lo<;ali(ju. the quality ot tbe 
bnlldlDg. tbe conventencea. tbe service, tbe amount o[ light in each Indi- 
vidual office, the ventilation, etc. 

He must be competent to Eelect tbe most capable men for the beads of 
Ibe different depart men! a, men who know their work, when and how It 
ahould be done, and will aee that It ta done when It sbould be, and aa It 
■bould be. To do this in eueh a way as will produce the beat resutta, ha 
must be a good student of human nature. Be sure that every employe 
carries out tbe spirit of the managemeut. If be does not, eliminate him. 
On the other band, give him credit for any new Innovations be may Intro- 
dace which tend to reduce the time or cost of hla work. 

He should be so familiar wllb local conditions that be can tail whether 
or not It will be to the advantage ot the building to have work done by tbe 
day under his own supervlaion, or have It done by outside conlractors. 

He sbould know the prices of the different building material which he 
Is called upon to purchase very frequently, and the prices of labor, such as 
pliuDbera, steam fltlera, carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, elec- 
trtctana, etc. 

It Is not necessary for him to be a plumber, but be should know where 
the different valves are located, and what they are tor. bo that if it became 
necesaary [or bim to shut the water or ateam off from any part of the 
buildlDK he could do so witbout calling the eDgineer. 

He sbould be enough of an electrician to know where the different 
Bwitcbes are located, what machines they control, and should he able to 
throw tbem ott In case of an emergency. 

He must be familiar with and able to select tbe best grades of soaps, 
powders, polishes, mops, brooms, brushes, and tbe various supplies which It 
la Decessary tor the Janitor to have on band al all times. 

In order to keep your finger on the pulse ot the expenditure, to know 
what and when a thing Is being bought, aud at what price. It Is necessary 
that all supplies he purchased through the manager's office. In this way 
you can advise with the beada of the different departments when Ibey come 
to you tor supplies, and ascertain if certain supplies are giving the untlclpat- 
ed or eipected results. It is not sutHcient that yon audit the bills as they 
come in, but you must purchase the supplies yourself in order that you may 
have that intimate knowledge ot tbe quantity and quality ot tbe supplies 
that It is 80 necessary you should have. 

When you purchase the euppties yourself you remove certain temptations 
which otherwise would surround the heads oC the different departments. 
and with these Influences removed, ihey will only recommend those supplies 
which give the best results. If the manager is on the job aud discovers 
wastea and leaks, tats employes will discover them, (oo, and the building 
Will thereby receive a double beneQt. 

The cost of maintenance of any building depends on two things. First, 
B character and location of the building, Second, the man wbo runs ft. 

When a tenant moves Into a new building be must take his chances, 
I the word of the manager, as to the quality of service he is to receive. 



but after a tew years when the building tias becotue eetabllHhed the quality 
of service wit! regulate, lo a certain extent, the demand lor oIOceB in thai 
particular building. Watch your service carefully. Oood servlcQ will not 
only hold old tenants, but draw new ones. 

When you promise to do a certain thing (or a tenaot, do It as booi 
possible. Don't procrastinate. Promptness is one ot the most Important 
Features In the management of an office building. 

It is Tery Important that you should know the name, number o( the 
office and buslnees of every tenant In the building. Tou are very frequently 
asked the office number and business of Mr. So and So, how long he has 
been In tbe building, where he came from, and bow he la considered 
financially. In fact, you are not considered as being on the job unless you 
know the pedigree and family hlHtoiy o( every tenant in the building. 

One of tbe beet tilings to guide and help you settle certain questions 
which arise from time lo time, certain condltionB In your leases, and f 
other papers with which you may have lo deal. Is a course in Realty Law. 

Tbe most of you who are managers of large office buildings bare E 
attorney on tbe board of directors, or one who Is a stock holder in the com- 
pany, who directs the affairs of the building, and upon whom you ar 
liberty to call whenever yon may need his aervlcea. But U la a source of 
great satisfaction to be able to settle a great many questions composed of 
one-half law and tbe other half liorse sense, without calling on your legal 
advlaer tor instructions. The lalter ItnowB there are many questions ot 
landlord and tenant to be settled in connection with the operation ot a larga 
office building, and he aleo knows If they are not settled or adjusted In ths 
proper manner they will ultimately come to bim. If they do not get to him 
he knows his company has a man on tbe job who Is perrecUy able to look 
after and adjuat these quetitions without calling tor aasiatance. 

The attorneya for most of our large corporations are employed by th« 
year, or given a certain amount of slock in the concern [or their advice li 
directing {he affairs of the company. Court the friendship of your attorney. 
Keep him advised aa to the condition of affairs. After you have settled E 
matter, go to htm and tell him what you have done and bow you have done It. 

There will come a time when you may want an Increase In your salary, 
or some unprogressive member may want to remove you for spending th« 
money neceasary to lieep the building up to date, but at these times tb« 
advice of your attorney will be asked, and you may rest assured that It 
will not be adverse to yonr best interests If you have shown him you ara 
capable. 

Be broad, liberal and open-minded toward your tenants' ideas and 
metboda. It is a splendid Idea to occasionally look at your problems trom 
your tenants' standpoint, hut settle them from your own. 

If your shoulders are lo asBume the responsibility, your brain ahould 
dictate tbe decision. 

Adopt a positive attitude In all deallDgs with ;our help and tenants, but 
remember there is no rule so "Iron clad" but in tbe bands of a person with 
an average amount of common sense, has a certain amount of elaetlclty. 

If a tenant asks for anything which la a little out of the ordinary, the 
manager should be able to size up the situation In a second. Take into 
consideration the time he has been In the building, the promptneas with 
which he pays hia rent, the reasonableness of the requests he may hav* 
made In the past. If hla previous demands have been moderate; If he hma 
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fpftld bie real promptly, and has been a good tenant with kII that tbe term 
laplisB. and you would not tie Sagrantly violtttiag your rules and regula- 
Uons by KrantlnE tbe request, grant It. 

Bo very careful not to get on auch a friendly Laais witb your tenants 
tbat tbey will be tempted to aak for certain fancy decorations or extns. 
wblcb tbey know tbey could not get without the advantage ot tbe "friendship 
club" which Home of them would be unscrupulous enough to awing over 
your bead if given tbe opportunity. Be on a friendly basis with all of tbem, 
but ehow no favoritism or partiality, as It will lead you iDto many an em- 
barrBASlng position If you do. 

The following paragraph was written by C. A. Patterson o( ButldlDg 
Management: 

"The manager ot a building Is mayor, police, health and street clean- 
ing commissioner, and depariment of public works to a community of several 
tbonsand people under a single root. So vast has tbls real estate Deld 
become that no man can possibly know It all and the higher the bulldlns 
specialist develops, the greater success will be the building from an invest- 
ment standpoint." 

No writer baa ever made a truer statement than the above. At the 
■ante time tbe progressive building manager has the satisfaction ot knowing 
that while he is developing his building to the "Peak Load." so to speak, 
he Is developing himself so that he will be ready at any time to assume 
greater responslblllliea and achieve greater successes. 

The business of managing office buildings has developed so rapidly with- 
in the last few years that It has come lo be known as a new profession. 
Tbls development has been so rapid tbat it has been only within the past 
year or two that the building manager, aa an aiithorilp on planning and 
equipping an ofBce building, has come to be recognized by owners and 
arcMtects generally. Many buildings have been erected during the past 
year with an active Building Manager In direct consultation, and It Is not a 
dlfflcalt task to look into the future and see the time when every architect, 
who Is planning a building of any Imporiance, will have a building manager 
in consnltatlon. Now a new problem confronts blm. namely that of his 
compensation. There are now no standards to go by ahd I believe we should 
adopt a percentage, based ou tb'e amount of work necessary, so that all 
managers competent lo handle this class of work can have a guide In 
tblfl connection. Many requests have been made for a basis from which to 
figure this percentage and this body of men are the logical ones to answer 
It Architects, as many of you know, work on a minimum percentage of 
five or six per cent of the total coat. Why sboiild not the building manager 
have a percentage to work on? The establlEhlDg of a basis of percentage 
for the building manager's services, when he Is giving eipert advice, will 
do much to elevate this new profession and formally establish It In the eye* 
owners and architects. 



How to Become a Manager of Business 
Properties 



By Charles E. Duross 



MY advice to a man starting out In real estate, who wishes to build up 
a biisineHB In the niBnagenient of bualneaa property la. flrst or all, 
after a. course of etudy In the theory ot real estate, to get right out li 
tbe Held n-hers he can gain (he actual experience under the guidance or )i 
the employ ol someone who has business properly lo manage. It is no 
enough lo know the theory alone, one must have the practice as well, in 
order to avoid serious mistalies that might prove costly to himself or to tb« 
property which he rep resent b. 

Having had. therefore, a thorough knowledge of the theory by the co 
you are wisely pursuing in this excellent school of learning and the actual 
experience by working In the fletd. the main question then is to get tha 
bualneas, that la. the property to manage. A man may be over so expert, 
consclenllous and practical, but that alone will not bring him bread and 
butter, if he has not the property to manage. He must get hold of 
property. Vou must convince the owner that it is to hia beat Interest to 
place his property in your care. This can be done in various ways, and 
right here Is the crucial test. SometlmeB it Is done through friendship wltb 
the owner or through acquaintance with friends who may have InHuencfl 
with owners; often businesa Is acquired through a judicious locatlo'n of an 
ofAce. But I have found the most fruitful results to come from a careful 
study of tbe wants of the businesa man and tbe manufacturer, backed up. 
o( course, by Industry, tact and perseverance. 

To illustrate more clearly my meaning of the needs of tbe bualnesa man 
I will describe a concrete case which actually took piaca in my own ex- 
perience. Several years ago, down on the lower West Side, In the vicinity 
of West Washlngion Market, south of Forty-fourth street, it was proposed to 
build the new Chelsea docks, and la do thia it was necessary for the city to 
acquire title to considerable of the upland then used by the beet bouses, 
poultry and provlalon dealers. Tbe idea occurred to me that If a suitable 
location could be found ii might be practical to move all these deftlars In 
tbe allied market trades In a body, and thia would mean good business for 
the broker as well as a solution to a perplexing problem to a large numb^ 
of tenants. So 1 set out to work on the project, interviewing a number of 
more Inlluential concerns to get their Ideas as to tbe eseentlals required, snob 
as location, buildings, railroad track facilities, etc. Then I made 
thorough canvass of the available property. A location was found which 
could be suitably Improved and which could be connected with the railroad 
tracks, providing a franchise could be obtained from the city government. 
To get this franchise it was necessary to go to the Board of Aldennen, and 
Anally to the Mayor, whose signature waa necessary lo make the franchiaa 
legal. 

After all these things were In shape tbe next step waa to Snd a 



^^■w concern courageous enough to undertake the mirchase of the lend &nd 
^^!ie erection of the buildings and the cold storage plant. 

Finally one Drm was tound that saw a bandeome proflt In the enterprise, 
A block front on Tenth avenue between Thirteenth and Fourteenth atreets 
was secured: the buildings were started and the enterprise was soon on a 
sound baelE, All these different steps to tbe transaction were tedious and 
trying to the last degree, yet they netted good comnitsstons to tbe broker. 
But this was not tbe end of tbe deal ao tar as Ibe broker was concerned. 
While all this took place nearly ten years ago. my firm la still drawing com- 
missions from tbe management of those twelve or flfteen buildings, occupied 
by such strong lenania as Armour ft Company, Morris A Company, (he O. H. 
Hammond Beef Company, Cudahy & Company, The National Packing Com- 
pany and many others. 

The steady Income to the real estate olSce looking after business prop- 
erty is one of tbe surest sources of proflt. I mention this case merely to 
show you how business may be secured by laying a plan to get It and follow- 
ing up that plan. 

The property having been secured, Ibe cares and burdens of the agent 
are only beginning. The agent should eudeavor always to have the good 
will of tbe tenants aud, at course, should study to And ways and means to 
make the property In his charge productive and profitable to the owner. 
1 once knew an agent who worked very bard to get property in his charge 
and he showed great cleverness and ability in that line, but after a while 
he seemed to relax his efforta and allow the hulldlnga to run down, his 
tenants became dissatisfied and some moved out. Now, no landlord Is satls- 
Oed to have vacant bulldtugs. especially for a long time. And so my friend 
Bnally lost the management of the building and eventually he went out of 
business. This man was aometbtng like the old time ward politician who 
worked hard around election time, and after elecUon worked bis frlenda 
In ofDce until he landed his Job. and when he began drawing his salary from 
the government be considered It was tor the bard work be did in getting tha 
Job and acted not at all like a public servant, but like the public's boas. 
This Is a great mistake for anyone who intends to become a successful 
manager of property, and especially business property, which of all kinds 
requires the most study and tbe exercise of tbe best judgment. 

To manage a business property successfully two things should always 
be kept In mind: Keep the property fully rented by a careful selection of 
tenants and keep down expenses or fixed charges. It Is essential that you 
should go frequently amongst your tenants, talk with them, learn the r»- 
qutrementa for the accommodation of their business aa they themselves will 
espl^n them to you. 

The agent Is the man who gives service to both tenant and owner, gives 
It cheerfully and quickly, and denies It Just as cheerfully, and withal so 
diplomatically as to make tbe tenant have confidence in him and in any 
•vent to feel that he Is being treated Justly and with proper consideration. 

The agent should be the first to detect a tendency In any trade occupy- 
ing space to change the trade center or locality. It Is well to be alert in 
this respect In order either to counteract that influence or to aid it on by 
flDdlng tenants to take the place of the departing ones. Somellmes in the 
apace of a year whole buildings rented In lofts have changed entirely tha 
Chwcler ot the tenants within their walls. 

To keep buildings rented requires tact, perseverance and foresight of 
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a blgb order. From three to six months before expiration ot leases 
should !ay out a plan (or Dew tenants cr renewal of leases with old tenants, 
It the; have proven desirable. It fe usually better to keep old tenants than 
run chances on getting new ones. This is on the theory that "the Devil 
you know is better than the Devil you don't know." Repairs and alterations 
are generally less expensive and costly when old tenants remain and renew 
their leases. It is good policy also to make repairs tor old tenants, even 
before It Is an absolute neceEslty. to keep your tenant trom moving. Tha 
reason is that a satlsBed tenant is the best asset a landlord or an agent can 
have. It is well to anticipate necessary repairs and by so doing you may 
often save considerable expense to the owner and keep the property up ti 
greatest efficiency. The property which Is kept up in proper repair when the 
dull renting time comes, as It la bound to after panics and during periods 
of depression, Is much more apt to keep its tenants than that which la 
allowed to run down and drift along. Nothing gives a reputation for succeaa 
to an agent like keeping his property fully rented and In good physical 
condition. You all know that oft-repeated axiom, '"Nothing succeeds Uka 
This is true in the management of property as in any other 
To hold your tenants !t Is important to always keep your temper 
unruffled, never allowing yourself to seem impatient or grouchy. On tha 
contrary you must show every sympathy and interest in their undertakings 
and enterprises. It will not do the agent any good to assume the attitude; 
that the tenant exists only for the sole purpose of paying rent. 

The necessity for an agent in the management of business property Is 
apparent to anyone giving it a moment's thought. A conscientious agent 
who knows his business saves the owner more than the amount ot the 
commission paid, The sverage owner of business property is himself a 
business man who cannot afford to spend the time necessary lo give tha 
property proper care and attention, hence he must depend on someone elsa 
to do this important work for him. No one can do this more efflclentir 
or economically than the agent. The average building will not attord tha. 
services ot a superintendent, who is competent to look after the repairs and 
rent space. The agent who specializes in business property is in a position ■ 
to do this work. He can have repairs done at the lowest coat because ha 
is constantly in touch with contractors who are most efficient in their 
several trades, and more Important, he has the best facilities for keeplns 
the buildings fully rented. He knows best the market value ot the spaca, 
and this expert knowledge is worth a whole lot more to the owner than tha 
commissions paid on rents collected. 

It is the agent's business to manage the property In his care; to hrlnj- 
out the best results not only for a month or a year, but continually without 
break, year after year. 

The proper management of buainesa property Involves a great deal, 
more work than merely rentlog the buildings and collecting the rents. Tha 
agent is usually expected to perform many other services for the owner, 
such as looking after the water rates, tax bills. Are liabilities and plate glaaa. 
insurance; the hiring of employes, such as elevator men, firemen and 
engineers. He must also pay these their wages weekly. He must get 
estimates for the necessary repairs to the property and keep a close watcb. 
on the work while It Is In progress. There are also electric and gas blila 
to be attended to, besidee all the endless orders that sometimes come from 
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tbe Board ol Health, Bureau of Factor; iDspectiou. Bureau of Buildings and 

r state and city departments. 

When all these details have been carelully looked after the ageut n««d 
^kave no fear that he is In danger of losing his employment. There is no 
■ other business or profession 1 know of where ao much HcrFlce and attention 
Is given tor the fee charged. The landlords, as a rule, are appreciative of 
their agent's varti and quite often very conSdentfal relations spring up 
between landlord and agent. Indeed. 1 know of agencies which have had the 
management of business property for generations and the present owners 
would DO more think of taking the management away from their agent 
IhKn turning Uieir property over to the state for a park use. 

Although a great deal of work and care is a necessary result of the 
management of business property, yet It is generally admitted to be desir- 
able business for a real estate office to have at least a certain amount of 
such business. New York City Is growing so rapidly and business property 
fs spreading out over so large a territory, especially in the section below 
Central Park, that agents in lower Manhattan will do well to develop that 
branch ol their business which looks to the management of business prop- 
, erty. The really large commissions are received from selling, but the office 
^tbat has the managemenl of properly Is the suresl to get these whenever 
the property comes Into the market, for the reason that he Is In closest 
Ptoncb with the owner and best understands the conditions under which the 
property is offered. The agent who has charge of the property has another 
advantage In selling over the outside broker, because he can speak with 
authority regarding the income and expenses of the property which he 
manages. The buyer usually wants reliable and convincing evidence before 
b9 Invests. After an Investor has acquired a property he is very liable to 
retain the agent In charge who Is familiar with the tenants and who has 
proved Ms ability by his previous experience. 

In taking charge of business property, great care should be given to 
secure tenants In the same building congenial to each other. Otherwise 
COnSlcta and annoyances may arise; the tenants will be unable to get 
along among themselves and will be dissatisSed with their surroundings. 
For Instance. It Is obvious that manufacturing concerns and selling agencies 
or commercial Brms should not under ordinary circumstances occupy adjoin- 
IsE gturters in the same huildlng, likewise It would show bad Judgment to 
place printers and publishers in the same building with milliners and dress- 
makers. This matter ti^^ually works Itself out to the satisfaction of alt 
concerned, as tenants are themselves very cautious about renting space In 
bnildings where other tenants are not congenial. However, the agent Is 
oHen called on to pick and choose his tenants. This one condition alone 
la sometimes enough to cause success or failure tn the management of a 
bnllding. Therefore, great care should be taken In getting a building well 
rented at the start. 

Success resolves Itself into a question of honesty of purpose, energy, 
ingenuity, efficiency, enthusiasm, diplomacy and salesmanship. After all is 
aald and done we do not attain success in this business by rules and pre- 
4;epts alone. It requires considerable study and attention, It Is true, but 
besides this and beyond tt requires a generous use of shoe leather and 
buBtllQK. backed up by common sense and Judgment. The real estate 

Cand brokerage business Is one of the most active professions a man 
age In. As soon as a man becomes inactive, his business begins 
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lo Blip away so far as lie perBOnally is concerned, because your principal 
BtocK in trade is good will. Tbe agent, unlike the merchant, has notblDf 
on his shelves that the people need come to liis shop lo purchase, 
business IB usually built up by going out afler It, go it behooves ub all to 
build up a good reputation and guard that well as our greatest asset. 

You are also to bear In mini] that you are in tbe business for tbe pur- 
pose ot makioE an bonest living. As a well known medical piactltioner 
and professor once told a young friend ot mind who was studying laedictne 
under hia [natniction. He addressed hira thus: "Gub, my boy, I ar 
old man and have been long !n the harness; take an old friend's advice. 
Always remember Urst and foremost you are a physician to make a llvius 
for yourself and family; do that and the higher rewards and the honor 
will come after," If we may accept this as the common attitude of tha 
medical profession. It seems to me that we can safely apply this rule to ttafe 
real estate profession. ' 

The calling of the building manager is an honorable profession, and, 
moreover, it is growing In Importance and distinction. This la Indicated b7 
the great and increasing number of real estate men engaged in the manage- 
ment business. The agent who works faithfully tor his clients Is held In 
high esteem by his patrone. He holds a confidential position towardi 
client not far removed from that ot the attoniey and counaelor-at-law, and 
once his business is well established, his income Is greater and generally 
more lucrative and constant, because his services are more contlnuoua than 
that of either the attorney or the physician, Tbe lawyer and doctor bavo 
to spend many years In study before they may seek a practice, and they 
often require years and years of patient waiting before they gain many 
clienls. The field in business property management is constantly growing. 
It la practically a new branch of real estate business. The large modern 
buildings such as we may see around ub today, where a large manufaeturinR 
business may be accommodated with tens ot thousands of square feet ot 
floor space on a single floor, were not dreamed of fifty years ago. 

The Held is growing; opportunitlea are opening every day for tbe agent 
who is equipped to take up the work, but he must show a determination and 
the intelligence to perform a work of real value lo the owner. Tbe landlord 
is only too glad to hand over the burden to the man able and willing to 
handle the management ot bia property, provided he may at the same tim« 
escape these burdens and cares. Trials and disappointmenta will com*. 
Tenants will sometimes make complalnte ot tbe most trivial character. 
As a rule It is best to attend to complaints promptly, because delay often 
tends to make the complainants still more angry; a little extra attention will 
often act as "oil on the troubled waters." Often the manufacturing tenant 
will blame the agent for everything that may go wrong, even his own short- 
comings and failures, but all these annoyances will soon pass away. 11 
noticeable tact that tew complaints are received when tenanle are pros- 
perous and times are good. 

In dealing with tenants you should always endeavor to gain and keep 
their good will and confldence. Talk with them and show a neighborly in* 
terest in their business and success. Be always ready to perform any 
little acts of service. Try to make things as convenient for tbem as 
can. Do a little more for Ihem than Is actually required, rather than leaa, 
By this means you wilt make them pleased to remain your tenants as well 
BB booaters for you In getting other tenants into your buildings. A tenant 
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who is dissatisfied will leave you the first chance he gets and is liable to 
stir up troiible for you among your other tenants. For this reason, as I 
can state from experience, it is wise to go almost any length in reason to 
try to please your tenants. The agent who will invariably take this means 
will surely be a success in the management of property; he will be able 
to hold his property in his care and also find it a great help to him in 
securing other property to care for. He will be pleasiiig his tenants and 
at the same time do a great service to the owner, for whom he must work 
constantly and ne7)sr forget that the owner pays the bills, and the owner's 
interest comes first always. An agent who is not always looking out for 
the owner's best interests is doing wrong; he is a traitor to his calling 
and should get out of the business at once, because he is false to every 
principle of honesty and will bring disrepute on the whole profession of real 
estate agents. 

It will often happen that the agent is called upon to make extraordinary 
repairs, especially in property, which supplies power to the tenants through 
machinery plants in the buildings. In all such cases it is usually a safe plan, 
after all your estimates are in, and you have carefully made up your mind 
as to the best course to pursue, to lay the whole matter before the owner, 
giving him your reasons for making the expenditure and your recommenda- 
tions of the bids you propose to accept. In this way you keep the owner 
informed as to what you are doing and how you propose spending his money, 
as well as his consent for incurring the bill. 

Every business and profession has some drawback. There is no vocation 
or calling where all is sunshine and roses and the agent of business prop- 
erty is no exception. It takes strong courage, buoyant hope and lively faith 
to succeed. You must have hope and faith in the future and courage to go 
forward to meet and overcome all difficulties. 
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Proper Management of Buildings 

By W. H. Class 

I DOUBT If there is any building manager who would admit that he 1 
not operating the property In his charge in an economical d 
yet the fact remains that there are many buildings coating i 
operate than Is neceaeary. This U principally the case where the property 
Is owned and operated by the owner himself. As an Instance I trould men- 
Don a building that had been operated by the owners theraBelves for about 
twelve years. They lately placed it in the hands of an experienced agent, and 
the first year under this agent's management showed a saving of 20 per cent 
in the cost of operation. This meant that they had been going on, ye«r 
after year, believing that they were receiving the greatest net Incoma, 
whereas, they were, each year, really throwing their stockholders' money 
away. 

The greater number of properties under your supervision, the more ace 
nomlcaliy each can be operated. The greater purchasing power due to tin 
greater number of buildings, means lower prices for your supplies. This ti 
also true to a lesser extent as regards repairs. To lUuBtrate this I would 
mention a building that our office assumed charge of, where they had been 
paying a certain price for No. 1 buckwheat coal. On our appointment aa 
agents we at once notified the coal company holding our contract (which In 
this case happened to he the same company then delivering coal 1 
building) that the building would, after a certain date, come under our con- 
tract. This alone resulted In a Baving of almost (1,000 per year, and ? 
due to being able to demand a low price per ton on account of the Iarg« 
annual consumption. 

You must remember that the tenania In oOlce buildings are buslneait 
men, paying large rentals and demanding the best of service and attentlODv 
This is where the personality ot the manager enters Into the actual int 
on the property. A pleased and satislled tenant usually means a longer OO 
capancy of the oJHce by that tenant. The manager must, therefore, be on« 
who is a good judge of human nature and dlspositiona. and able to know, 
when entering a tenant's office, whether this Is the man that he must slap on 
the back and say. "Hello, old fellow!" or whether he Is the one that muat 
be approached with a bow, and a pleasant "'Good morning!" The slap o 
back in the second case would probably result In the loss ot that tenant.. 
the tenant believing that there was a "fresh" man In charge of the building, 
Tbe slap on the back in the flret instance would stamp him as a good fellov. 
I only mention this to show that ft is quite necessary to study your tenants. 

Where there are a number ot buildings under the charge ot one person 
or firm. It Is advisable that the manager refrain trom entering too much 
into the small details. In my opinion it is a good plan to have one person b 
each building responsible to you for the condition of that building:, you at si 
times keeping a firm grasp on what is going on. 

The aim of your work Is, ot course, the largest net retuma for thi 
owner, These not returns are affected by things other than the actual cot 
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HI operallon: for instaace. cosily constrMctlon does not always mean !□■ 
creased rsnte; as an exaomle ol this I would' meotlon a building costing f 1.25 
per cubic foot to construct where It is impossible to maintain a greater aver- 
age rental per square foot tlian in another building coBtlng only 85 cents 
per cubic toot. Tills, you will see, gives Ibe owuer in the Eecond case a 
greater net return on itis property. It Is my purpose to show that the cost 
of beautiful fancy carviiigs an the outside of a building cannot be collected 
trom the tenant in rent. The Ideal building is one ibat ia substantially con- 
structed, not gaudj. but rather plain, with an absence of fanclnesB In the 
way of oddly shaped windows and balconies from which you derive no rental 
whatever. It must always be borne in mind that you receive your rent for 
un actual number of square feet within four walls, and the fact that there 
are imported tiles lining the Interior courts will not permit you to charge 
u greater rental. 

It has become somewhat the practice, In receut years, for ihe architects 
of a projected office building to confer with tbe agent who is to operate the 
building, relative to the lay-out of the several offices, and to a certain extent 
as to the tnstallaiioa of the plant, especially as regards the number of ele- 
vators and also as regards all the small details in connection with tbe con- 
struction, with which the experienced office building manager Is familiar. 
It rnnst be remembered that the architect's and builder's duties end when 
the building Is completed, and !be building manager's duties commence 
where theirs end. The errors of any faulty construction or installation are 
visited upon the building manager. I have In mind a building where the 
architect. In order to make a fancy outside appearance, bad the windows on 
two floors of the building eo small that It was impossible tor a person to see 
out of them without standing upon a cbair. Now this was not due to any 
structural conditions which had to be overcome, but rather to make an Im- 
poeing looking building from the outside. Now, can you Imagine receiving 
as great a rental per square foot for these offices aa you would have received 
if tlie windows were of a normal sl^^e? 1 therefore maintain that It Is a wise 
owner of a projected office building that consults with an Individual or firm 
who has had eiperlecce in this particular branch of the real estate business. 

In operating your building It Is essential, if you have not your offices 
upon the premises, that you visit it at least once a day, because it will be 
impossible for you to look after the Interests of your clients properly If you 
do not know what is going on wltbln tbe building. The employment of help 
In an office building Is something that should be given careful conBlderatlon. 
Building employee must be of good appearance, courteous, and above all 
things must know that they are not to argue with tenants. There has been 
many a tenant lost from a building due to the apparent incivility on tbe part 
of aa employe. When all Is said, the building's reputation Is made upon the 
aervice rendered. 

The service rendered lo a large extent Is by the employes that are on 
tbe premises, and not by the manager, who conies In coutact with tbe tenants 
infrequently. The employes should In all cases be uniformed, and the uni- 
form should be kept In good condition. The usual employes of an office build- 
ing consist of a superintendent or janltor^n some cases the superintendent 
also being the chief engineer— an elevator starter, elevator opi^rators, porters, 
scrub women or cleaners, assistant engineers, Bremen, engine-room helpers, 
and night watchmen. The duties of these different classes of help are too 
well known to make It necessary for me to mention. The superintendent 



should be belli respoDsible for [he actions of the help under bim, 
Ehould cumpel him to report to you dally as to all occurceaces in the bulldln| 
or any complaiots that the tenants may have made. It is unlortuuate ttu 
Ihe class of people available tor porters aod scrub women is what it is, aid 
the ouly thing that I can BUggest In the cleaning department is, that 7<^ 
have your janitor keep after them all the time, and If they fall to perfonl 
Ikelr duties, get new ones. 

The elevator service is a feature of the bnlldiog which must be careful 
looked after, if, when the tenant or visitor enters the ground Hoor there U 
a car waiting for him, in charge of a qiUet, well uniformed operator 
K ibat car is In good condition and cleanly, iliat man gets a good Impressloi 
It, however, be enters the ground floor and has to wait soma lime t 
elevator, his impression of the service of the building la very poor, 
therefore maintain that one of the first things that should be done Is to b 
that your elevator service Is as near perfection as possible, it is well t 
liave a set of rules for your elevator operators, referring to the operatioi( 
of the elevators, cautioning them as to the opening and closing of elevato 
gates, so as to reduce to a minimum the poBslbllilles of accidents, and b 
other rules as the occupancy of tbe building neceesltales. It is wise, 
matter how you pay your help, by the week or month, to in all cases Iiave 
printed upon your receipts tbe following: "It is understood that my employ- 
ment la by the day." That will avoid any claim for a full week or full 
month's wages where the employe has been discharged during tbe week or 
mouth, as toe case might be. The necessity tor liability insurance covering 
your employes while working upon the premises Is, as everybody knows, 
absolutely essential. 

The piircliaBlng of eiipplies for an office building \s really a subject by It- 
self. Tbe purchasing agent must be a man who Is not susceptible to flatteries 
or suggestions on tbe part of salesmen. He should refuse to receive any at- 
tentions, such as lunches, theater parties, etc.. as. in my opinion, the man wba 
accepts these things from the party with whom he is doing business is never 
In a position to find fault with that man. Everything that Is submitted in the 
nature of supplies should be tested. This can invariably be done without 
any expense, as the dealers are always willing to furnish a trial order gratis. 
This testing should be done by someone in whom you hav,e the greatest con- 
fidence and who cannot he approached by the dealer. In buying supplies it 
must be reuiembered that the cheapest article is not always the beat article. 

The eeleetjon of supplies should rather be governed by how much work 
can be done with tbe particular article and bow much that work in the _ 
whole costs. This is not, however, true in all cases, I have found, lor I' J 
stance, that while soap powder at 3^ cents per pound in the hands of '' I 
proper pa-ty will do more than twice the work ot that costing 2% per pound, | 
yet when these two soap powders are turned over to the scrub woraea they 
insist upon using as much of the higher price as they do of Ihe lower price. It 
is almost impossible to prove to them that the same amount of work can be 
done with a less quantity of the higher priced powder. Of course, the volume 
of your purchases will, in a measure, control the cost of your purchase. The 
office that is able to purchase 50.000 tons of coal per year will necessarily 
be able to buy that coal at a less price per ton than the building purchasing 
only 6,000 tons per year. In the purcbaae o( coal It is well to carefully 
look into tbe grades aubmttted. For instance, our oFBce is now paying 10 



^Wnts more p«r ton (or coat ihau the price subiulUed by another party tor a 
different grade. We bavc roun<l by fxpcrleuce Lhat the grade we are 
now ustag 1b more economical at Ihia 10 ceitis advance than other grades. 
It is wiae to occasioaally have your coal analyzed, as ws find that the grade 
varies somewhat, and all the talk poESlbte lo the coal company, and all the 
complaints made to iheu ttial Ihe coal Is not good, does not □ecesEarll; bring 
better results; but, if. on the other hand, you are able to tell them that bjr 
analysis their coal la too low in heat untta. or too high tn percentage of ash, 
you have something really tangible to work on, or rather, which la belter, 
take the business away from them For a while, and you will Qnd, if you 
return to the same dealer, better coal will be sent you. It Is belter not to 
permit your engineer or Janitor to purchase suppHea. While It is not my 
Intention to say that engineers and janitors are dieboneat, I do not believe 
that It is well to place temptation In their path. Any Janitor or engineer 
who receives a commission from a dealer Is really taking that commlesion 
out of the pockets of tlie oo'Uer. as the dealer in every case will eventually 
get it from the owner In the higher prices which be wiil demand Tor Ilia 
goods. 

Repairs to a building should be. If not under your own supervision. In 
charge of a good practical man. As much work as possible Bhould be done 
by the employes of the building. 1 And that it Is economical in some of our 
properties to employ our own painters to do the work. At all times we cait 
hire painters for leas per day than the regular union raii'a. Buying paints In 
large quantities permits you to receive aa low a price as a good many con- 
tracting painters. Part Of the electriral work, such aa repairs lo wires, 
sockets, fans, etc., can be done by your own electrician. It is rery seldom 
ibat you will have to employ outside help for your electrical work. Carpen- 
ter work, with the exception of the small jobbing. I believe can be done at 
lower cost by an outsider; in aome buildings I have been able lo place a man 
as porter, al the wages of SIO or $11 per week, who Is what we call the 
"handy man." and Is able to use a saw or plane, and. In fact, could do almost 
any email Job that a carpenter would do. As long as we are able lo retain 
these men we save considerable money. 

In asking for bids on any repair work, you should be sure that the 
hpeciScalions for the work are perfectly clear, so that each bidder will under- 
stand II. If you are not familiar with the drawing of specifications, a good 
scheme would be to ask one man lo figure on the work, being very-explicit 
ae to what he Is to do, and then on tbe receipt of bis pi'opoaltlon, you could 
copy his speclftcatlona, sending them out to others lor bids. With work that 
'b attended by any danger to life or limb, the order should not be given 
tnless accompanied by a coniract which la to be signed by the Arm receiving 
ii'e order for the work, in which they agree to Indemnify the owners of the 
building and the agents, and holding them harmlcES against aby and all 
claims, loss, damage or expense which they may sustain or Incur by reason 
o( personal injury caused to any employe or any other person during tbe 
execution of the work. 

Special attention should be given lo the jobbing work In a building, such 
fte carpentry and plumbing repairs, becauae It is in this Jobbing tbat tbe 
eontractor is apt to make a larger profit than he is really entitled to. I am 
speaking principally of Ihe many times when It Is impossible for lack of 
lime, or other reasons, to get a proposal at a certain figure. It being neces- 
sary to give the order for the work on a time and material baaia. We have 
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found that this is the time when the contractor, or rather hie men. are apt 
to "loaT' on the job. 

There are. ol course, a great many changes in partitions in an offlct 
tiulldlng. the usual plan being to insist upon tbe tenant talcing a eufflcl«Dt 
term of lease to warrant the owner in e^tpending tbe money incidental lo 
these alterations. We have found It very convenient to do this work 
square foot price, tte terra cotta or plaster block partitions being Qgured at 
GO much per square foot, plaster Qniahed on each side; door and window 
openings to be allowed for at one-balf of their area; picture muulding, 
and chair rail at bo much per lineal foot; doors with aad wltiiout 
above at so much per door. We also work under a schedule price per square 
foot with our painting. In measuring a room that has been painted, no allow- 
ance is made for windows or doors, the length of the room and height of tha 
room being multiplied and the length and the breadth of the celling. Wltb 
a view to doing work at a low price, painting Is very often neglected, 
being quite general to attempt to cover a formerly painted wall with one, 
coat ot paint. Tills 1 do not consider economical. It does not wash down 
aa well, and the tenant Is not as well pleased. 1 believe In always usins 
four coats of oil and lead on a new wall, and two coats on an old wall. Thera 
are in the market many preparations that are mixed with cold water, and 
which are claimed by tbe manufacturers to do tbe work in one coat that 
any oil paint would do In two. We have eKperimented with these cold water 
paints, and have never found the economy claimed. 

The economies In a building are really the key-note to profits. A largs 
rent roll avails little If the expenses on the building are high. When I speak 
of economy I do not mean the false economy where a repair Is made qulcklT 
aod temporarily, but rather the economy that comes from the expenditure ot 
a possibly large sum ot money, knowing that tbe return on that enpenditurO' 
will be large. In this connection 1 might mentloo the introduction In UtS' 
last tew years of the new high efficiency lamps that hare done so much 
reduce the coal consumption In tbe buildings. We have never hesitated tOi 
spend large sums for the installation ot Tungsten or Tantalum lamps, know- 
ing that within a short time our money would be returned to us. 1 have 
mind one of our properties tbat expended some f2,0DO in this change oC 
electrical Installation, which $2,000 was saved on the coal pile in eigh^ 
months. In another building the expenditure ot about tl.500 resulted in tW 
saving In one year of over (7,000 in coal. 

The portion of the building that should be watched very carefully Is 
engine room. Your experience must teach jou when it la economical to' 
change the grate bars In the boilers to use a smaller size coal, thereby savioK 
money; and also whether It would be economical, which we have proved la 
more than one case, to place some artlBcial draft system on the bollerB, 
it Is unfortunate that In many downtown office buildings the chimney draft' 
is very poor, thereby requiring a greater amount of coal for the malntenancs 
of a certain steam pressure, and at tbe same time reducing tbe capacity <A 
your plant. Within the past year I have had Installed in one of our bulldi 
Ings a system ot artificial draft which has made it possible to burn In this 
building number two Buckwheat coal in place of number one, as formerly, 
and without burning any greater quantity. As (here Is a difference, under 
our contract, of about 60 cents per ton, you can readily see tbat In this build* 
iDg, which was consuming close to 14 tons ot coal per day. the aavlng wi 
considerable. If In your office there Is not a mechanical engineer or a prat 



Heal maa, temiltftr yrtth raetno room work. !t ta well to connect ronrself witb 
some B<w) concern who can make examlnallons and give advice on the con- 
iliUon or the engiDe room plant. 1 have fountf that while the greater num- 
ber of engineers in office buildings are good, practical men. they have not 
tbe theoretical knowledge which at times ts necessary tor the good ot Ih6 

In connection with this 1 might mention an engineer who baa been for 
some time in our employ, and who ataied that It wan absolutely Impossible 
to burn in his building any smaller size coal than pea. We Insisted upon him 
trying No. 1 buckwheat. This was about one year ago. He Is atill using 
N'o. I buckwheat, and the saving to the building has amounted to about 
(2.500. Now tbe (rouble with this man was, that while he had the Interest 
of the building at heart, he never had tried the No. 1 buckwheat, and was 
atrald to try It fearing that it would be necessary to shut hia plant down. To 
avoid this contingency we had on hand pea coal that could be Immediately 
Bred into the boiler; but we, ot course, have not found It necessary to revert 
lo tbis siie. By all means see that all ot your engine room equipment, which, 
of course, includes your elevators, is kept in the best ot repair. You will 
find that in the long run you will save money. The longer you neglect a 
repair on an engine, a pump or an elevator the more that repair will coat 
when you are forced to make It. 

There have been a great many discussions and articles written regard- 
ing the relative merits of tbe Isolated plant as against the Edison service. 
It la not my purpose to go Into any argument as to the merits o( either. I 
might slate that we have properties where we believe it economical to 
operate with the Edison service and the New York Steam Company's steam. 
Other properties, which are In the majority, we And it more economical to 
operate witb our own plant. 1 believe that this is a siibject that can bo 
talked ot forever. Circumstances govern each case. 

The building manager should be well acquainted with tbe tenants ot th* 
building. He should make it his business to occasionally visit tbe olHces. 
These visits will tend to give tbe tenant the Idea that the owner Is putting 
himself out to please him. Each tenant should be impressed with the Idea 
that 11 Is the intention of (he building manager to do ail in bis power lo 
make it comfortable for the tenant. Complaints should be given careful con- 
sideration and the trouble should be promptly corrected. Ot course tbere 
are many complaints made by the tenants, which are unjust and unfair, and 
there are also many requests made by the tenants which are unreasonable. 
In declining to do anything for the tenant It should be done in such a manner 
that the tenant will not feel that he Is being neglected, or that the landlord 
I? In any way arbitrary. Ot course, this would depend largely upon the tact 
and diplomacy of the building manager. It is not a bad scheme to occasion- 
ally suggest to a tenant that his oHice requires painting. He will be sure to 
tell some one of this, saying that be has a landlord who does not wait to 
have ble tenants rcQuest that their olDces be painted, but rather walks In 
and suggestB It himself. 1 do nol mean to convey that it is well to go 
through a building with this form of proposition, but It Is good (o use It in 
certain cases where you believe (bat the building will eventually benefit 
from It. I L,^ 

rt was not my purpose to touch upon tbe collection ot rents, bnt there 

l>i one thing which I feel 1 must mention. The office occupied by the tenant 

who la In arrears must be lighted and cared for the same as other offices In 
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the building where the teoaats promptly pay their rent. The cost le just U 
much (or the operation ancl care ot the office of the poor-puying tenanl 
Is lor the good-paying tenant, bo I therefore contend that a vacant office li 
a much lietter propoaitlon for the landlord than one occupied by the slow 
payer. One thing necessary to the flrst-claes manaeeinent of an office build-; 
log is that the ofDces shall be kept thoroughly clean. 1 have found that the 
greater number of complaints from the tenants In an office building reCer to 
the cleaning of their offices. As 1 have mentioned, the class of help doing 
this cleaning Is not of the beat. It seems almost impossible to engage first- 
class cleaners. 

We have lately Installed In several of our builditigB portable vacuum 
cleaners, which we for a better name have called "kick regulators." Tbeaa 
vacuum cleaners are not tor general or dally use In Ihe offices, but are rather 
used In Individual cases where the tenant makes a complaint to the janitor 
that his office is dirty. If the vacuum cleaner is at once put in the office and 
the office Is thoroughly cleaned, the tenant Is a pleased tenant 

Id connection with the operation of office buildings some syHtem of reo 
ords is absolutely necessary. Without records showing a comparison of con- 
sumption ot coal and other supplies, it is impossible, almost, to know that 
the building is being operated for the best Interests of the owner. 1 believe 
that the best method is to have your engineers make a weekly report, show- 
ing the dally consumption of coal, oil and electric current, together with the 
amount of ashes removed from the building, 

I also believe in keeping a record of ihe cleaning cost, having the 
Janitors of the building make a daily return of the goods received. When 
these same style goods are again ordered, you will at once be able to tell 
how long the former lot baa lasted. For the purpose ot computing the opei^ 
ating expenses on new properties you will find that a complete set ot record! 
will be very valuable, as the cost of operation per square foot ot rental space 
in the different buildings in New York should vary but slightly. 
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The Elements of a Renting Policy 

By Earle Shultz 

TO keep and to get teaaats: (hat's the problem, "To keep" takes prece- 
dence of ''to get," because those qualltleB which ave powerless to hold 
old teuanta will never be able to attract new oces. Business meo 
move, not tor the love of movlag, hut to secure olSce homes in which ther 
can remain IndeBnltely with pride and comfort. Of what Is there in ao office 
buildtng for such men to be proud? Its reputation. And what therein con- 
tributeB to their comfort? Its service. 

Reputation and service. These two words should form for every ttulldlng 
manager tbe nucleus of his policy. To those buildings which shed a distinc- 
tion upon their inhabitants are tenants drawn roost strongly. Let it be gen- 
erally known thai only reputable people are admitted Into a building and 
to all Its occup&nts is lent the color of reliability. For this power of a build- 
ing to establish confldonce In lis inhabitants, superior and permanent tenants 
are desirous and willing to pay, and to pay well. 

But reputation must be backed up by efficiency of service. To Ita ten- 
ants and their customers a building owea all the aid It can logically render. 
Tbe offices should be adapted to the business to be carried on therein; they 
must be kept scrupulously clean: and the wants arising from their tiae be 
taken care of promptly and effectively. 

Into offices tenants usually cannot be forced. The question of moving 
arises at infrequent intervals. At these times their aroused interest is 
known only to their friends, A good word from the ones who office with you 
will have more "pulling power" than any full-page advertisement. His friends 
a man knows and believes. Not only has he admired their offices in youi 
building, but the smoothness and courteousness of your service to the gen- 
eral public has been appreciated by him. There lies dormant In some fold 
of hfs mind the idea that he would like to be in your building. And when 
the opportunlly offers he presents himself at your renting counter. 

Tbe great disadvantage of an a^resslve solicitation of tenants Is that 
where you appear anxious to rent your space, they force you to halt them 
with costly conceaelons in price, or else assume unexpired leases. If you 
need tenants that badly, all right. If not. allow your building to pull as much 
as possible for itself. 

Concessions, if made, should not be in rates, but In time. If tbe rate Is 
cut (here is a loss not only during the term of the lease, but on renewing 
it will be found next to Impossible to bring the rate back to the normal. 
Tbe justice of an Increase la never seen by the tenant, and If Insisted upon 
he either moves or holds a grudge against you. A better way Is to compute 
the total amount of the cut in months of rent and give that many free, with 
the normal rental after that period. In this way you pay no more 
(or the lease, while on ita expiration a normal renewal rate has become es- 
tablished. However, (here Is little wisdom in making concessions under any 
circumstances. 

Tenants should be allowed to do their own renting. That Is, the renting 



man should not push theio Into an oDIce by force oC hypnotic Baleemanahip. 
A traveling salesman can nee that method and then leave town. But your 
tenant you have with you until hts lease 1b up. U he should come to feel 
that he has "had one put over on bim" he will be anythlug but a comfort 
and an asset to that building. 

To aaslBt the prospective tenant in hie search For an Office is the duty 
of the rentiug man. He should aee that the applicant gets a clear iinder- 
slandlng of the space shown him, both from the renting plan and from the 
premises tbemaelves. All the conditions of the tenancy, such as term of 
lease, Bervicea charged tor. etc.. should be explained. A wrong impresalon 
ae to space should never be given. It ihe light is secondary, say 
state further that the price has been scaled down to meet the condition. 
There are men looking tor that very arrangement. If the one before you Is 
not. he would never be satisfied there. 

The moHt effective "trick" of renting sBlesmanBhlp lies la showing the 
prospect how advantageously the space under consideration adapts itself to 
his use. When he objects to a suite because he cannot do eo and 
the renting man must at once point out the methods of accomplishing that 
very thing. Once convinced that an office completely fulfills his requirement* 
the looker becomes a tenant. 

The zenith of efficiency in space-selling Is reached wben an applicant has 
been convinced that either the present division of the apace, or such a 
division as you are willing to make, is mucli superior to any other possible 
arrangement. One tenant may wish his private offices but nine feet In depth; 
while the next will insist upon ihelr being eleven. Now as a matter ot (act 
a ten-fool ofllce will do perfectly for each of them if they are shown how 
ibe fool more or leas neither adds to nor detracts tt:otD Ibe iieefulness ol tba 
room. Many of a tenant's Ideas of alteration are mere notions, and often 
Ihey would be a positive disadvantage to hlmaelf If carried out. In other 
words, the renting man has, in a systematic and rigid BtandardiEaUon o*. 
alterations, his greatest opportunity of effecting a considerahte saving lo. 
Dperatlng expenses. 

Beside the acceptance ot tenants there Ifi no point in the management 
of a building which Is so vital or which requires the exercise of such good 
judgment. Good tenants may be secured along with the bad while a building 
Is new and has not as yet acquired a character; but as soon as get-rich-quick 
advertising goes out and It becomes known that the building houses qiiear 
tionabte concerns, the desirable tenants will leave and rente will fall off 
with their going. 

In passing upon an application the building manager must take a point 
of view different from that taken by 3 commercial credit man or a banic, 
ts the applicant's personal and business, rather than his Bnancial, reputation 
which 1b of prime Importance. Naturally the building must have Ita renti 
but If the applicant is worthy — say a reputable young attorney just BtartlnR 
out for himself — Ihe building Is often juatlfled In "going Into partnership with 
the tenant'" so far as the rent is concerned. 

The best of all sources of information are the credit agencies, pai 
ilcularly those Ihat make a specialty of watching questionable concerns. Thi 
next best is the bank reference, which is of course good as to a (Irni'i 
finances. Poorest of all are personal references. unleBs the persons referrei 
lo are known and reputable individuals. 

The length of lease a building may require must be governed t 



«zt«nt by local t^ondlUone. LeaseB of ihree to Qve yeaie, however, are, where 
possible, moet satistactory. For a minimum length of term several factors 
tavor tliree yeare. A great ileal of rearrange men I and alterations <□ ao 
office is usually demanded by Cbose tenants who can pay good reatals: and 
Guch changes a building cannot afford to make for anything less than a three- 
year lease. Conversely, tenants who refuse to lake a long term lease are 
not as a rule the best of tenanis. The three-year lease thus has a Belective 
effect 

To a large building that bad only one-year leases tbe renewing Of Its 
entire rent roll would be an annual burden of considerable size. Furthei^ 
more. It would be Impossible to i-e-rent at once from the dale of expiration all 
space given up. Some of It is sure to stand idle for a time. 

The largest benellt of three-year leases, some of which expire each year, 
is the permanency which tbey give to the rent roll. For instance: during the 
panic ot 1907 a large number of tenanis. frightened by the financial depres- 
sion, wished to take amaller quarters. Learning they could not get off their 
long-term leases, they settled down to make the best of It, with the result 
that before their leases had expired tne crisis had passed and they found 
themselves needing all their space. No risk is run by the manager of having 
his building full one year and halt-empty the nest. Nor will tbe manager of 
a new building, finding your tenants footloose, be able to pull a great number 
of them into his quarters. 

Unless tbe growth and development of bis concern Is absolutely limited 
uo business man Is prophet enough to know what he will need In offices flva 
years hence. His company may want more. It may need less, or it might 
decide "to move Its headquarters to another city." Even If they stUl use 
tbe eam« amount of space, changes In th^r methodB m&j itemand a different 
kind of space and ro a move. It is Just the large concerns that want long 
leasee because of their size, ibat are the most subject to these changes. The 
result Is that not more than two out ot Ave long term leases are ever lived 
out. Then why make them? They are no safeguard against a large con- 
(rern moving out, and the chances are that when they do leave, they will find 
some way to make you go to the trouble of re-renting tbe space for them. 
Instead of for yourself. Or they will secure the new tenant, if you do not, 
and. In a majority of cases It will be some one whom you do not care to have 
In the building; for tbe big concern Is interested only in getting the lease 
off lis hands. 

Whether all leases should expire on one date or at the end of any month 
must also be determined largely by local conditions. If the majority of leases 
In a city expire on, say, April 30th. that building manager whose leases expire 
Irregularly will find himself without applicants for offices vacated during 
the dull renting season. The one date expiration system often serves to 
make apace more available. If a building Is practically filled it Is difficult to 
lake care of growing tenanis except at the expiration period when tbey can 
be given first choice of the space coming vacant. Then, too. adjoining offices 
can be consotldaled to take care of large applicants who could not otherwise 
be received. 

In drawing leases it la well to keep them as simple and as tree from 
special clauses as possible. It la the surest way of avoiding legal tangles. 

All alterations to be made In offices should be explicitly understood by 
iiQih parties at the time of the signing ot the lease. A simple method of 
Dsuring this Is as follows: Draw a tracing ot ihe offices showing in black 



lines all of the old work that 1b to remain; fn dotted black all that is to 1>e 1 
removed; and in red all new work. If any irregularities are to be permitted! 
they should be noted on the tracing. It the tenant is to pay tor any parti 
of the work thie fact altto should he Btated, together with the basis on which] 
the charge Is to be made. The tracing can then be O. K'd by both parties j 
and made a part of the lease by the insertion in that document of the 
lowing clause: "The lessor agrees to divide the premises as per plan signed . 
by the respective parties thereto." From the tracing can be made blufr j 
prints to serve as working plans for the construction gangs. 

The renting olBce of the building should be well located In light apac* 
and easily accessible from ali points of the 'building. The first stop of the^ 
express elevator is a good noor. To stick the office of the building away lav 
some dark corner Is a mistake. If this oBlce Is gloomy and unpleasant i 
creates In the mind of the prospective tenant a bad Impression against wbicli| 
the renting man will have to fight. 

The renting equipment should be as simple and self-explanatory as 
Bible. A set of plans and a descriptive booklet with a typical floor plan o 
which to sketch ofBces shown, are about all that Is necessary. A practical 
method of handling the renting plana is as follows: Prom a tracing of each 
door, on which Is shown the exact arrangement of the offices and the names 
of their tenants, black-tine prints can be made, which, when mounted on 
clotb, may be assembled in a loose-leaf etyle of binder. The advantage of the 
black-line print is thai the lines on It can be erased by a fluid and any 
changes made on a floor drawn in In black India ink. As the paper la very 
tougb, even this ink can be erased, so that the plans will last for a number 
of years, lodlcate tbe vacant offices by a pencil cross over the space with a 
notation of the price of the suite. 

The booklet, to be of real value both as a souvenir and as an advertise- 
ment, should consist mostly of pictures with the reading confined to answer- 
ing the general questions usually asked by an applicant at the renting coun- 
ter. Only one floor plan for each different typical floor arrangement will be 
necessary In the booklet. 

It Is a good plan to have all vacant rooms on one key. With locks of 
the cylinder type this Is easily accomplished by having in stock a number Of 
identical cylinders, one of which may be exchanged lor the regular lock 
whenever a room becomes vacant. This saves the renting man a lot of labor 
and annoyance as be can always have one of the "vacant" keys with him. 

The most satisfactory method of handling a tenant who wishes to give 
up his apace Is simply to teli him that you will do what you can to re-rent 
hlB office for him. Then put it on the renting list and dispose of it as soon 
as possible. In this way you not only get a strong and satisfied tenant in 
place of a weak and uneasy one, but you extend the period for which tha 
space is rented. You are also able to select the Incoming tenant with great- 
freedom. Of course alterations required by the new tenant must be paid for 
by the old. and in this the building further gains. 

And right here is the very best of all chances to raise your rent rate. 
Unless the old tenant is on the point of bankruptcy, always ask a Utile 
more for the space than he is paying. You are In no special hurry to dispose 
ot it, so that you can afford to wait for the customer who Is willing t 
the new price. In one building this method alone ioereaaed the rent roll 7 J 
per cent In three years. 
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E Perhaps the most ungracious task ft manager can be put up againet ts 
t of asking one tenant to move for llie benefit of another. And it la a 
blem for the eolutlon of which the bulMtng pays more than enough. If 
sible make the tenants negotiate with each other, the building only com- 
ing Id Io show the displaced one new space. 

Often tenants desiring additional allerations before the end of their 
lease will offer to renew for an additional three-year term In payment there- 
tor. Id such a deal the tenant Is getting the beet o( It it he still has more 
titan a year to run on hie original tease. 

Sub-tenants are the bane oF a manager's existence because they are the 
hardeet to manage. In addition to refusing to countenance sub-tetling )t Is 
a. good plan to secure the services of a clipping bureau and in this way keep 
a tine on all advertising going out from the building. If any objectionable 
ones turn up — most of wlich will be from subtenants — Insist upon having 
them stopped or modifled, or even take steps to eject the undesirable parties. 

A great many devices In tbe way of automatic renewal clauses have been 
inserted into leases In the attempt to trap the tenant Into keeping his office. 
These are all had. Any tenant who wishes to leave should be allowed to 
depart in peace at the Orat opportunity, if he Is he!:! he will turn your 
profits on his lease Into deficits through his negative advertising of the build- 
ing. Then. too. such clauses are of doubtful strength and are likely to lead 
a building Into costly litigation. It Is much simpler, safer, and in the long 
run. easier to have the tenant execute a new lease tor the additional period. 

A renewal for less than three years Is open to the same objection as a 
lease for a short term. Particularly applicable are the arguments as to dif- 
ficulty of handling year leases, chances of loi^s on final expirations, the non- 
permanent fealure, and the Inability of making alterations. All the condi- 
tions of the maximum limit also obtain In the renewal. 

Some buildings refuse to make any alterations on renewals. As a gen- 
eral rule, however. If a building can afford to matte alterations on a three- 
year lease for a new tenant, It can well afford (o do so for an old one. And, 
(oo, not nearly so many old tenants will require changes as would new ones. 

An option of renewal Is of value to the tenant only. It ties up the space 
aad the tenant has a hold on his habitation of the building no matter how 
undesirable he may have become. Nor does It guarantee an occupant for the 

Unless there has been some decided boom in rents, or unless a tenant's 

rate Is much below the average. It is a dangerous proceeding to attempt to 

raise rents on renewals. Old tenants nlways feel that their term of rent 

^BBsylttg entitles them to consideration rather than to extra charges. 

^H^ In brief, a building manager's policy should he composed of those ele- 

^^■tents that wilt establish and maintain Its reputation; that will solidity and 

^■aiake permanent its rent roll; and that will safely increase Its receipts and 

wisely reduce Us expenditures. 



Filling an Office Building with Tenants 

By Alfred Higbie 

FROM ihe time encavation IB started, and eveu from the time the report 
is lirst circulated tliat an office building wHl be erected, on a certalo 
lot, In a good location, InquirleB will begin to come In for space li 
the new building. These iniiuirles should be carefully filed and kept b 
alphabetical order bo they can be referred to at a moment'e notice, Tba; 
should be followed up carefully, persistently and tactfully, until the prosper 
tive tenant eltlier eigns a lease, gives a good and suMclent reason wby be b 
not willing to do bo, or you can see by bis attitude that he does not care to 
continue negotiations any further. In the latter case, drop bim at once and 
let biffl entirely alone. It's a good gamble, however, that he will come to see 
you when hie lease expires, 

I am assuming that the building is now completed and ready for c 
pancy. If this is true and the manager has been on the job watching things 
as he should have done, and looking tor prospective tenants, making Iflaaes, 
etc.. he has been a very busy individual. 

If the InquirleB received for offices in the new building have been proper- 
ly nursed and the building Ih in the best location, at least one-half of the en- 
tire building will have been rented by the time it is ready for occupancy. 
When the building is fully completed and ready for orcupancy and teaanU 
are moving in at the rate of two or three per day (as they will for the first 
month or twoj It ts an extremely busy time for the man in charge, 
be wanted in half a dozen dlRerent places and on as many different floors at 
one and Ihe same time. He will be wanted for tbis, that and ttie otber 
thing, and to all the inqulriea or complaints he must bave a ready smile 
and give acceptable assurance that the matter in queaiion will be adjusted 
without delay. 

TbiB particular time la a critical period in the history of the bulldlsu 
when it will commence to make a reputation for itself, to prove or tU*' 
approve the manager's statement, that he will give the best service or KOf 
building In town, Rl^bt now Is the time when a broad-minded policy i 
be adopted and pursued if the manager expects to get and retain the gooA 
will of bis tenants, aa only hy retaining their good wlil can be hope to mak* 
Ihe building a success. If he loses the conddence and respect of his tenantfl 
he will lose the tenants at the expiration of their leases. 

Newspaper advertising in the local papers will produce good results. 
Ciasslfled advertising will do very litile good. Plenty of space should ba 
used, and the less reading matter you can use to bring out 
portant points the more attention It will create aud the better results will be 
accomplished. Some one convenience or special feature about the buildlns, 
oi' Its eQuipment, must be displayed, or brought out in such a catchy mannw 
that it will not only attract the eye, but bold It until the entire advertiaement 
baa been absorbed. 

If Ihe building Is located in a clly or state which is the home of ftom« 
great industry, get up n apeclal letter aud send to every large c 



the United States which is directly or indirectly connected with the handling 
or disposition of the product of that Industry. 

A nicely gotten up» short, clean-cut letter, sent out to tenants in other 
buildings, and who possibly have no thoughts of moving, will very frequently 
bring good results. From five to ten replies will be received out of every hun- 
dred letters sent out. These replies will come by letter, telephone, and some 
by personal calls. It is a good policy to follow up those letters from which 
no replies are received, with a personal call. Your letter will have brought 
the matter to their attention and as soon as you introduce yourself to a man 
who has received your letter, he will know where you are from and what 
your business is. 

I have used several letters, but the following is a copy of the letter 
which has brought the best results: 

"Are you willing to improve the location of your offices, improve the 
tone of your offices, improve your general surroundings if it doesn't cost you 
any more money? 

(The above paragraph appears in red.) 

*'My Dear Sir: — ^That is the proposition in a nutshell. Are you inter- 
ested? 

"The Blank Building is undeniably the finest modem fireproof office 
structure in the city. It is located opposite the Smith Building and in the 
heart of the business district. 

"The offices — ^all outside rooms; the elevator and janitor service — kept 
to the highest degree of efficiency, combine to make your tenancy both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

"Let me talk this matter over with you. I can make you a proposition 
that will surely be of interest 

"My phone is 

"Very truly yours, 

"Rental Agent." 



You must not expect your letters to do the work for you. The most they 
can do is to introduce the subject by calling attention to the building and its 
equipment. The manager must follow these letters and do the actual work. 
There are several methods of giving publicity or securing tenants for a new 
building, but none that will produce the same results as personal solicitation. 
Careful, persistent soliciting will eventually overcome any prejudice or 
objection in the mind of the prospective tenant. When this is done and the 
man*s confidence is secured, the rest is simply a matter of form until you 
have his name to a lease and he is comfortably located in the new building. 

While making the canvass, the manager should refrain, religiously, from 
making any misstatements. He is not only making a bid for patronage, but 
establishing a reputation for himself as well as for the building he rep- 
resents, both of which he must have in order to make the greatest success. 

Good service in every department is a very essential feature and should 
be made the first consideration. Good service will do more to hold your 
tenants and induce others to come in than any other one thing in connection 
with the management of the building. 

The best class of tenants help very much in establishing the standing 
and reputation of a building, as also does the first-class building help to 
establish and maintain the standing of its tenants. Be particular in selecting 
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the first tenants. If the best class of tenants are secured on the start th«7 
will help draw other good tenants to the building with very little effort on 
the part of the manager. 

If the office space proper is finished without any partitions and the 
tenant's needs are measured in square feet instead of so many offices, be 
extremely careful about the arrangement of the partitions which the tenant 
will want installed. Do not permit him, on account of some peculiar idea 
he may have, to place the partitions in such a manner that they will have to 
be rearranged before the office can be rented to another tenant, but by 
studying his business carefully an experienced manager can frequently show 
this tenant an arrangement that will not only serve his purpose to better 
advantage, but which will conform more closely to the general office arrange- 
ment, and which it will be unnecessary to change when the next tenant 
moves in. 

Carry your pockets full of fioor plans and prospectuses of your building. 
Sleep and eat on the job and you will become so enthusiastic over it that 
every word you breathe in connection with the new building will carry 
conviction with it. 

If your building is rightly located, rightly planned, and a broad, clean- 
cut policy is adopted, there will be slight cause for advertising or soliciting 
as there are plenty of representative firms who can easily be induced to 
move if they can be shown a more advantageous location, or secure a better 
arrangement of their offices. 
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Determining a Rental^Rate 

By F. H. Heywood 

I DO not know bj wbat rule ur method other managers have gone 
about tbe work of "rate making." In point ot fact, 1 have never heard I 
ol any rule, and perhaps 1 am mistaken In thinking Lliat a rule may be 
made to tit all cases, but 1 have a method which to me seems logical and 
which I have had the satistactton of seeing worked out succesBlully, and so 
I give it here lor whatever It Is worth: 

First, 1 reach my Unal conclusion In the very beginning, doing tbe prob- 
lem backwards, as it were. I determine tbe total net Income per annum 
wblcb tbe building should yield to its owner from bis investment. Including 
interest while building, and 1 do this by consultation with the owner and 
by careful consideration ot the city and its environments and the location 
and character of tbe building, as well as Lbe prevailing rates of net Income 
from Investments In other property equally as staple and secure. 

Then t add to the net earnings or income, as determined above, every 
possible item of expense, every possible item of service which it has been 
dete^mined to give, the cost of operating, the repalre, the changes to suit 
tenants, insurance, taxes, replacement ot machinery and equipment, to all 
ol which 1 add 10 per cent, and in some cases more, to take care ol fluctua- 
tions in prices. 

{Note:— The estimating, before a building is completed, just what will be 
tbe total expense ot operating It, Is by no means an easy task, but while 
you are cautioned not to use other managers' Dgures generally, since tbey 
are not likely to apply with mathematical accuracy in your case, yet you 
may obtain much helpful information from Lhem and from tbe reports and 
papers upon these subjects presented at the National Convention of Office 
Building Managers and published in the magazine, Building Management.) 

From the total sum thus obtained by adding net earnings to total ex- 
pense, I deduct the rental which I know 1 can gel tor the flrst or ground 
Door. This is usually pretty well settled in each city. I, ot course, make 
due allowance here tor possible vacancy and difference, If any, in the service. 

The basement may here also be considered, but this may prove to be a 
more difficult problem, and In some cases is wholly omitted from conalder- 

Allow 10 per cent of the total rentable area above the flrst floor for 
vacancy and possible loss of rents, in some peculiar cases more. This Is 
simply & precaution tor safety, and most building managers are able to show 
much better results than this might seem to Indicate. 

Divide the resulting remainder by the total rentable area above the first 
floor in square feet, 

Multiply the result by tbe number of square feet In each room. 
The result will give you the average annual rental value of each unit or 
coom It each were all equally desirable. Reduce this to a monthly rental 
I price In round flgures. 
h Tben proceed to add to tbe choice locations and more desirable units or 



rooms and deduct from 
use every poBslble cart 
become overloaded. 

The several ttema whlcli go to Justify dit[ereui;ea 
parts of the same building may bo eet down ae tollowe 

Ist. The advantage of advertising upon the windows commanding k 
view ot the principal street or streets. Though this is dltfereut In diDarent 
cities Bad In different locations wlthlu the same city, yet instancea may ba 
noted where a corner room with windows facing two prominent streets and 
upon the second Hoor will rent for forty per cent more money than ibe sama 
sized room at the same corner upon the sixth floor, and 130 per cent mot* 
than the average of the buildlog. ilOO per cent mo 
building, seventeeti per cent more than the saii 
and twenty-flve per cent more than the same 
Again this room commands seventeen per cent m 
it upon the principal street and twenty-flve per 
adjoining it upon the aide 
sideratlon telle me he has 



i less desirable rooms. Here Is where you muat 
i balance your ship, leat one or the other sida 



I different 



a than the low rate In the 
^ room on the third floor 
oom oo the fourth floor. 
re than the one adjoining 
:;ent more than the room 
manager of the building under con- 
rouble In getting from llfty to lUO per cent, 



more rent for rooms which offer advantages lor advertising tha t 
business, either by having windows facing principal Btreots or entranca; 
doors facing the elevators. 

2d. Units or rooms with entrance convenient to elevators, or wltb Uia. 
entrance directly facing the length ot the corridor, in Borne bulldlnga hava' 
an added value, 

3d, View and quiet. — The upper Itoor units nearly always command i, 
higher rental. In some instances as much higher than the middle floor, a 
the advantages ot advertising on the second and third floor is higher tbaii 
the middle floor. There Is everywhere a class of tenants willing to pay tor 
tbe view obtained from their offlce windows and tor the quiet obtained by 
height above the noisy streets. 

4ih. Natural light. — In tbe weal particular attention has been given to 
an effort to obtain natural light to each unit and, as a result, large areas 
bave been devoted to light courts. Whether or not this pays Is dlfflcult 
to determine. I have at times been inclloed to doubt It. You can uearlr. 
always And some tenants who are easily satisfied with artillclal light If tb^ 
can get a lower rental rate, and If you make your i 
afford to simply flgure fuel cost, when comparing extra coat ot lighting ttieaW 
dark rooms, with what you can get for them. Ot course, additional c 
construction and service must also be Qgured. But take a room on a ligU 
court with the view obstructed, as It must be, and very little. If any, naturti 
light. At the bottom of the shaft you can get practically i 
It, because It has windows opening upon tbe court, than you could If It 
simply had good ventilation which can be had without tbe windows, 
you have lost the space upon valuable ground for many Boors in a court 
which might be yielding an additional income. The rental rate procurabla 
from office space facing light has its effect upon rates of tbe new building; 
The owner, wbo Is a good business man and who is building for revenue, wilt 
not overbuild your city with office buildings. The margin of proflt is too nar- 
row for bim to take the chance, unless he is pretty certain there is i 
mand tor office space beyond the present and prospective supply in your 
city. 

Competition may be made tbe life of rates and It's up to you to Blmplr 



mm it la the right direction- Competition adverllaes. competition makes 
uew customers, makes tbe man with bis ofGce ovei' the comer grocery look 
lor better space anil better service. Compelitlou maltea your job, makes It 
iuteresting and worth while, wakes you a necesBiiy, Be ready with all ibB 
arts of your best ualesmanship <o iaiid lite new customer. Coropettlion is 
heoltby (or you and your employer as well, so Tear it not. 

What iH there about the size of the unit which may affect rates? Per- 
bapB we should explain — tbe uuit Is understood to mean the smalleBt rent- 
able area Into which the building Is divided. lu some buildiugs this Is "one 
room," in others the unit may consist of two or three rooms with only 
one entrance troni the corridor. Hence it cannot very well be rented to 
separate and distinct tenants, but must be rented as a whole. 

Though dependent somewhat upon the class o( tenants and their re- 
quiremeQts, yet I think it is almost an Invariable rule— the rate per 
square foot varies Inversely with tbe &ize at the unit. And why Is this, 
do you ask? It is because the man is an exception who will pay Cor more 
than he needs. His requirements are "Just one small room," but be wanls 
that to be first-class and Is witling to pay a nooil price for it. He goes to 
you and you olTer him the smallest room you have, which Is i5s24, 360 
square feel, $30.00 per month, or $1.00 per square tool. He comes to me 
and I offer him a room 10k12. 120 square feet, $20.00 per month, $2.00 per 
square feet. He taices my room because It meets hts requlremcuts and 
saves hfm $10.00 per month, though he pays me twice as much per square 
foot as be would have to pay you. If he wants two rooms, I still have yuu 
beaten, lor [ can offer two rooms aa above, more symmetrical In size, each 
with a window to the street and each with an entrance to the corridor, 
and If I am so reckleas as to cut my price per month to meet yours, I 
will still be getting $1.50 per square foot, where you are only getting $1.00 
per square loot. You cannot divide your space to compare with mine, 
tor you must sacrlBce at least one of the three attributes which I re- 
tain: you must sacrifice either symmetry or one window facing tbe street 
or entrance direct from the corridor, or natural light, tint If there are 
two men who wish to become Joint tenants of a unit, you can make a three- 
room suite of your unit at half my regular price per month. But if I meet 
joor price per month 1 will be getting just as much per square foot as 
you. And on the other band, while I may have to make some reduction if 
I wish to secure this tenant. 1 shall not have lo meet your price, for three 
of my rooms will each be more symmetrical, each have windows upon the 
street, and each have dirett entrance from the corridor. 

The above, of course. Bt only the conditions and requirements there 
considered, and (he rule in such cases certainly applies. 

The number of rooms per unit has its effect upon rates — ^thougb many 
single tenants are satisfied with one room, perhaps more of them like two. 
a private office and a reception room, if your space is divided Into units 
of two rooms, and mine Into units of one room each, your monthly rental 
for a two-room suite will be lees than mine and your square foot rate 
wiJl also l»e less than mine. But It I offer the prospective tenant two rooms 
at my regular monthly rental, which is higher than yours, 1 shall be able 
to give better light and better view to each room, as well as two entrances 
10 the corridor. My arrangement is better than yours. I ask more money, 
in moat cases I get more. And nearly always make a better profit (or the 
owner. 
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And this leads us to say to the o 
your building full and mahe It mo: 
aball have a variety of eooilE upuii 
of. ami sell lo all (IrHl-clasa tenui 
by your manager ealeaniQU. 

Tbere la a thing wlilcb we have not yet couBidered whioh also has lui, 
t'Ifect upon rates. Its tendency la neither to raise nor to lower them, but 
rather to bring the extremes toward each other. It becomes the great 
leveter of rates. It Is the wide diversity in the requirements of t 
the varied and multifarious tastes of the many different species of tha 
race of men who rent office space. Perhaps In some cases it may bfl 
called the Idiosyncracies of tenants. One wants north light, i 
tor the eyes and less fluctuating. Another desires south exposure, because 
he enjoys the sunlight. Another wants a view of the city and its streets. 
And another wants to be high enough to view the entire landscape, 
see the green fields and running brooks, to broaden his horizon. Still s 
other objects to views because they distract his attention and the atte 
tion of his employes from their work. For the same reason some prefer 
the room on the court. Some seek the quiet and will take a dark room I 
get it. Another will stand for the noise and give up the view and accept 
the roar of traflic if he can but get a location where he may e 
eye of the public to the signs upon his windows. And so the many dif- 
ferent requirements, tastes and idiosyncracies of tenants affect the rates, 
but the influence thercou is a salutary and a happy one for the manager 
and the owner, because be Is pretty sure to be able to meet most of them, 
and what may at l\rst have seemed an undesirable unit, flt only for 
storage, may later prove to be Just what some man wants and is wUlias 
lo pay a good price tor. 

And above and around and through all these questions which aRect 
raten, after you have considered and digested and figured on all that it 
costs to operate, and every expense of service, of keeping your bultdlng 
in a tenantable condition, of repairs, renewals and alterations and all the, 
other Items of expense without number, you come to the many different 
Interpretations of the phrase "fair dividends." This Is the crowning item 
of all the many things which affsct rates and depends entirely upon tba^ 
Individual landlord or owner. One owner will be satisfied with i 
turn of three per cent, another with five per cent, another wants sevea 
per cent, still another thinks his money should earn him ten or twelve per 
cent. I , 

Service— By this we mean all that Is furnished without extra charge o 
the stated rental rate. It differs slightly In each building; practically all 
furnish heat and janitor service; most buildings include artificial light; 
many add to these towels and soap to each unit, electricity for lana, 
vacuum cleaning, polishing furniture and cuspidors, portable desk lamps* 
ice water and messenger service, Tbo quantity, kind and quality of ths 
service very materially affects the rates. And In the same breath, I say It 
affects the net income. For I believe it Is a fact In every building in the 
country, the tenant is not charged with bis full proportionate share of tha 
actual cost to owner for the service given, in our modern office building. Attd 
yet service Is the talking point, service Is the tenant getter. Quick, promptt 
proper, efficient and thorough service makes the building. And why should 
not tenants pay tor service? Include it in the rental rate it you wish, but makft' 



tbem pay Cor it as much as U would cost them it }'ou did not Tumtsh It. or In 
anjr cveol. as much as it costs you. I believe they would if you took tbem 
Into your conndeQce and let Ihew know what it coals. There Is too much 
secretiveness shout the bualnees side of moat offlce bulldiugs. Most ol your 
tenants think because you are charging them a high rate that your proflta 
are larger than you are entitled to. II they only knew the narrow margin 
upon which you opeiale, their demands would not be nearly so exacting 
and excessive. The busy business or proteaaional man who is your tenant 
wlil gladly pay you all the service costs you If you charge it in the rent, 
rather than be annoyed by the niimeroua small bills and the vexation of 
purchasing the same aenice from a number at Bources. 

Then there is the wasteful tenant, who abuaea the privilege and the 
service because he thinks be wants to get all he can for bis money. Now 
who Is he rabbins? Not you, IT you have remembered him and figure the 
cost of service high enough. He la robbing himself and his fellow tenants, 
but he la making you perform an Injuatlcc; he is making you charge your 
careful tenaui tor what your greedy, careleaa or robber tenant wastes. 
Perhaps, however, every item of service can be properly charged In the 
rental rate with no great injustice to any tenant with the alngle encep- 
ilon ot artificial tight. Among the questtona I sent to Building Managers 
in varlouB cities was — Should electric light be metered to each unit and 
charged for extra over rent? Nearly every reply was "Yes," Among tha 
replies was the following, which ia so very pertinent here, I shall give ft 
In full: 

"Replying to your quealion, 'Should electric light be metered to each 
unit and charged for extra over rent?' we answer very positively, yes, 
and perhaps our experience aa foltowa may be interesting: 

"A few years ago we were appointed managers of a certain oltlce build- 
ing, containing also several atore rooms used for mercantile purposes and 
a theater. We found (hat the rentals were all baaed upon the leaser fur- 
nishing water, heat and light. Upon analysing the j'ear'a business Just 
prior to our appointment, we found that the coal bill amoimted to f5,600, 
which, from our experience, we immediately knew to be excesalve. We 
therefore, Invested In a few electric light metera of varying capacity and, 
unknown to the various tenants, applied the same, so as to measure the 
current used by each. After one month's use thereof we found the fol- 
lowing Blarlling facts: 

"A druggist, whose monthly rental was |121j, was using current which, 
if bought from the Commercial Lighting Company, would cost him (148. 

"Another tenant on the first Boor ot the building whose monthly rent 
was 1160. was using $128 worth of current, if bought commercially. 

"A lawyer who occupied a suite of three rooms, was using current which, 
commercially, would cost him |28, whereas the rental paid (or the rooms 
was only (42. 

"Several offices with a single occupant, whose rentals were (16 each 
per month, were using current at the rate of (3 to (5 per month, if pur- 
chased commercially. 

"These figurea convinced ua that the aystem was entirely wrong. Where- 
upon all tenants were notified that with the expiration of the leases then 
in force, they would be expected to pay tor current used separately. We 
thereupon installed meters for all tenants, at an expenditure of approxi- 
mately (2.200. After one year's trial of this new method we reduced the 
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i^oal bill to f;i,500 and received For current used from all tlie t 
8um of (3.200. 

"The drugelBt htui reduced Wb average monthly bill lo $29. The lawyer 
above referred (o had reduced bis average monthly bill to (6.00. Another 
flrst Qoor tenant bad reduced his average monthly bill lo (32.00. 

TbuB IL will be seen that the former method was very wasteful, and 
(hat the current was used without any thought on the part of ihe tenanlB. 
We have persisted in using this system in nil buildings (or which w« ^ 
are agents without complaint on the part of any at the tenants. 

"The average American citizen is always willing to pay fur i 
gets, and on the other hand Is thoughtless enough to ride a free horse to 
death. Tbe collection of the light bills has added no material expense to 
the coHt of conducting tbe business. The chief engiueer reads the n 
and keeps the electrical fixtures in order. We charge the tenants s 
same rate that the Commeiical Lighting Company is willing to furnish tha 
current for, which fn our city now Is a maximum of 8 cents per kllowatL 
We furnish some ol our tenants as low as 5 cents per kilowatt. The ar- 
rangement now in force Ik that when a tenant moves in we furnish him 
with new electric light bulbs throughout for each fixture in his office c 
place of buelness. When they need replacing he does It at his own ei 
peuee. The figures above should be conclusive as to the non-ileairabillty of 
furnishing tenauls with curieni for whatever purpose without measurement 
and without a fixed price." 

I believe It Is time for building managers in each city to get together 
on these questions of service. Why should we destroy our 
fighting over them? Let us compete as to quality, promptness and manage- 
ment of our service. ra1hi?r than aB to Its quantity. 

The crSme de la er^me of all papere, givine Btatfatlts and valuebl« 
data, ever presented upon any of all Che subjects of building management, 
Is C. T. Coley'B paper upon the "Gross and Net Cost of Operating to Orosa 
Rents," presented at the 1909 convention of Building Owners and Managers 
and printed in the October, 1909, Bulldltig Management. Every maa who 
has studied It has been benefited, and every manager should furnish these 
same atatlstlcs for bis building to an official compiler of this organUation 
for annual piibilcation, and in such a way as to avoid identification c 
poEure of private business matters. If it is possible, and I believe It ts, 
some uniform system of accounting should be adapted by all of tbe build- 
ing managers, which should be the same tor each building, to tbe end that 
just and proper comparisons of each Item of expense of operating and o( 
the service and life of material and equipment could be made. So that the 
"deadly parallel" might be made a thing of real vahie. and our work as a 
whole brought to the very beat slate of perfection. 

From tbe data at hand and from other investigations, where tbe. 
service is approximately the same In point of Items or quality, I can i 
but little difference In the average gross rents per square foot as be- 
tween the North and the South, and the East, West and Central states. 
Where beat, light, janitor and other service is included, the lowest average 
"total gross" rent of any one building ^reported 1b eighty i 
square foot. I am almost or nearly certain there are some lower than 
this. The highest average reported is (Z.SS. The greater number ot 
Individual buildings reported average "total gross" rents at around (1.00 
per square toot, only a very tew above (1.25: outside New Tork snd 



Chicago, all reports received showed less than 11.75. In other words I 
find the location as to the section of this country does not vary the 
rate so very much and that it is the number of people passing the loca- 
tion, the congested commercial and financial and shopping districts which 
mostly varies the rate. 

The information obtained as to difference in rates due to differences 
in location in the same building is so meager as to make it impossible for 
me to give you anything of value except as I have considered it else- 
where herein. In several instances in the same building, I find the high 
rate for space above the first floor equal to 300 per cent greater than 
the low rate, and about 100 per cent greater than the average rate, due 
apparently to facilities for advertising. 

What effect does the management have upon rental rates? Is a 
general rental agency, by 'controlling a number of competitive build- 
ings, in a better position to maintain rates, by destroying competition? 
It might seem so but the result of most of my inquiries lead me to the 
conclusion that in office buildings, as well as elsewhere, competition is 
the life of trade and has but little effect upon rental rates. As a matter 
of fact, it appears the personality of the manager, whether he be at the 
head of a general rental agency, or an individual manager, has more to 
do with the success of an office building than any one thing connected 
with it, except, perhaps, its location. 

A diplomatic, energetic and enthusiastic manager, will, by the very 
influence of his personality, maintain a satlsfled tenancy and keep his 
building filled with high grade tenants. He is the man who will organize 
his tenants into a veritable array of "boosters" for bis building. He is 
the man who never loses an opportunity to "make good" to his tenants 
as well as to his employer, and who brags about his work and his build- 
ing, and who enthuses his tenants and employes to do likewise. He is 
the man who realizes that a good office neighborhood is Just as important 
and just as much sought for as a good residence neighborhood. That it 
is necessary to preserve this not only within his building as a whole, but 
upon each individual floor as well. He is careful to classify his tenants, 
locating like with like, and making each feel that he is on the best floor 
in the building, and that his neighboring tenants are of the very best. 

He is the man who gives service to both tenant and owner, gives it 
cheerfully and quickly, and denies it just as cheerfully and withal so 
diplomatically as to make the tenant have confidence in him, and in any 
event, to feel that he is being treated justly and with proper considera- 
tion. Thus he makes his building the talk of the town, the Mecca to 
which all eyes turn when looking for first class office space. Thus he 
maintains a waiting list of good prospects from which he may choose the 
best. And thus he not only maintains his rates, but is able to secure 
higher rates than any of his competitors. 

Success resolves itself into a question of honesty of purpose, energy, 
ingenuity, eflAciency, enthusiasm, diplomacy and salesmanship, in which 
some make good, and others simply make good excuses. 
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Getting Tenants for a Building 

By C. A. Patterson ' 



. building, but the methods moat 
le prospectus, local Dewspapers, 



THERE are many ways of filling 
In use are by personal calls, 
signs and brokers. 

The progressive manager gets tbe floor plans as soon as they are ap- 
proved, lays out a systematic plan of action. It tbe building is located 
in a floancial section he can expect a majority of his tenants to be la 
this line ol trade. Should the building be the home of a banli, that otten 
proves very lielpCul to the renting man, as tbe conveniences of oiflces la 
the same huildlng as their bank will often appeal to prospective 

Tbe first and most essential thing to do is to see in person 
every possible prospective tenant Id tiie city and point out to 
advantage of having his offices In your building. The moat successful 
managers state that the personal call Is tbe most effective 
renting space. As the features ol dlOerent buildings vary so widely 
each manager should have at bis tongue's eud several reaso&s why ttaa 
space he has to sell is desirable. No renting man can Bucceed without 
having a foundation of salesmanship. 

By the time the building ia completed a good prospectus ought la 
be sent out. 

Some of tiie men renting tbe largest propertlee say that tbere i^ not 
at tbe present time enough attention paid to tbe prospectus. Expense 
should not be spared to make this book a masterpiece of printer' 
U should Bland as a worthy representative of a modern building. 

0[ course, tbe exterior view and Soor plans always appear, but bo- 
sides this the best examples, show views of (he corridors, illustratlona 
of some offices, etc. 

It has only been of recent years that the manager has put real sell- 
ing talk into his prospectus. Formerly a simple statement of the service 
was apparently sufficient, but now we And such expressions as the fol- 
lowing: 

"You spend over half your life In your office. Why not have a pleasant 
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"The Successful Officeman, as well as merchanta, have modern, well 
equipped places in which to do business. You owe it to your buslnei 
be In the Best Building In the City. It pays." 

"They say a man is judged by the clothes he wears. Do you not 
often measure a man's business by the same rule? You like to do business 
with the man who has a well lighted and convenient store or office." 

In the prospectus there ia usually a description, pointing out tbe fea- 
tures and innovations installed, and an example of arrangement given, 
Tbe type effects of tbls are tost as it Is shown, but the logical sequence 
of the argument is the reason tor reproducing It. 
THE BLANK BUILDING, 
Location. 

''Located at the northwest comer of street and avenue. 



is in the "new center' of the buBloeas of the city. WUhln ono block 
t ithcr way on the same side ot the street are located two of the largest 
iry goods houaes lu the city, and the two leading theaters. The highest 
E^rade mercantile atoies and all the prominent ol&ce buildings and Dnaii- 
uia.1 Institutions are located within a bloclc of this location. This causes 
a constant stream baclt and forth to pass its entrance. It is the busiest 
corner in the city. 

Architecture. 
"It Is ot classic design, the exterior being ol Bedford stone and gray 
repressed brick. The light color treatment, together with the plain, but 
massive and substantial type of architecture, makes it. by far, the most 
beautiful tjuilding in the city. 

Construction. 
•"Tlie framework of Ibis building is the most modem type steel con- 
st ruction, all structural steel being protected against corrosion or fire 
by concrete and tile. The only wood in the building is the finish and 
hardwood floors, which are laid on tile and concrete sub-floors. 
DimenalDns. 

"Tlte building is twelve stories high, has a frontage of 200 feet on 

street and 108 feet on avenue. 

Entrance. 

"The main entrance is on street, through a lobby, thirty feet 

wide, finished in while Italian marble. The lobby, together with the 
beautiful marble staircase, is one ot the handsomest entrances to any otBce 
-buUding in this part of the state. 
I Elevators. 

"Three of the newest typo Otis traction elevators, equipped with the 
latest safety devices, will furnish continuous elevator service. 

"All freight and furniture enters the building through a sidewalk lift 

In street, and then is taken through the basement and up the 

freight elevator, so that at no time will the tenants be annoyed by having 
the main entrance or elevators blocked. 

Arrangement. 
"The comer room Is occupied by The Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, which company also has large storage vaults in the rear part of 
the basement. 

"The., Company, conducting a dry goods and department store, 

occupies a portion of the ground floor, part of the basement and all ot tbe 
second floor. 

"The noithwest part of the building is occupied by the Theater, 

the leading playhouse in the city, accesB to which is through a beautiful 

entrance from street. 

"The fi'ont part of the basement, under the Trust Company, Is re- 
rved for a cafri. 
"The seven upper floors are used for office purposes. 

Interior Finish. 
"The interior finish, above the second Soor, Is mahogany. The fioors 
I the offlcee are all hard maple. The corridor floors are tile, with a saul- 
t cove base. 
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Light. 

"Bverr once room has ouUlde windows, anil Ibe decoration ot tbe 
wnlli bM been done with the Mea ot getting sucli (ones as will praperljr 
rcOect the light. 

"The artificial light Ib electricity, and this system has been Installed 
after deHlgiis Crom the most competent electrical engineers, tn addition to 
Ihe center chandelier, outlets have been placed in ihe baseboards, so that 
desk ItghtB can be bad at any point in the room. 

"Light will be furnished at all hours, day and night. 
Heat 

'■The building is equipped with the latest steam heating system. 
planned by competent engineers, and heat will be furoishad twenty-four 
hour! a day, Including Sundays and Holidays. 
ToileU, 

"Each Door has toilet rooms for men and women. The flictures and 
oqulpmente in these toilets are the moat modern and sanitary that can 
be Becured. 

Water. 

"Eiftch room is provided with a beautiful modem enamel lavatory. 
with hot and cold water. 

Service. 

"The Janitor and elevator service will be maintained at tbe highest 
state of edlclency. and In tbe Janitor work the most approved and sanl- 
Ury methods will be employed. The entire building will be cleaned daily 
by a vacuum proceSH, for which Ihe whole building Is piped, thus Insuring 
B well cleaned, dUBllexa and sanitary office to each tenant. It is tbe aim 
of the managemeni to conduct the Blank Building In a manner wholly 
eatlstactory to the tenants, to malnlsln the highest standard nF service 
In all respects. 

Other ConvenienccB. 

"Telephone outlets for both syalema have been placed in the base- 
board at convenient localions about tbe rooms so (hat desk phone may ba 
atiached at any place In the room. 

'Mall chutes will be found on every floor. 

"All the windows are equipped with the latest improved metal 
weather strips. This eliminates dual, draughts and other annoyancea ex- 
perienced with Ihe ordinary window. 

"F\irtber particulars may be had upon application." 

Very often the managera get out a series of strong follow-up letters, 
with which they bombard the prospects until they either close or learn 
that there is no hope of closing them, and supplement this with personal 
Interviews as much as possible. 

During Ibe last few years tbe renting signs have been given atten- 
tion. Some managers claim to bave secured tenants by using oul-of-tfae- 
ordtnary renting signs. The personal appeal is made along this line. 
Rental Signs for Office Space. 
PRESTIGE GAINED BY A FITTING LOCATION. 
INSURK YOURSELF BY TAKING SPACE HERE. 




ONLY THE BEST IS INEXPENSIVE. 

PROSPERITY COMES TO THE PROGRESSIVE, 

VOUR OFFICE HERE WILL DEMONSTRATE IT TO YOUR 

SATISFACTION. 

WOULD YOU LIVE IN A DARK. DINGY HOME? 

OVER HALF YOUR LIFE IS SPENT IN YOUR OFFICE. 

THIS OFFICE WILL APPEAL TO YOU. 

Rental Signs for Store Space. 

1.000 PEOPLE PASS THIS STORE ROOM 

EVERY HOUR. 

SOME .MERCHANT WILL MAKE A FORTUNE IN THIS 

SPACE. 

WHY CANT IT BE YOU? 
ARE YOU PROGRESSING? 
TO GET A GOOD TRADE AND KEEP IT A SUITABLE STORE 
MUST BE PROVIDED 
LET US SHOW YOU THIS- 
DO YOU REALIZE THAT DOING BUSINESS HERE WILL 
MAKE SOME MAN THE LEADER? 
ASK US AROUT IT. 
Id Beletting a tenant tor your building the character ot bis business 
iht to be carefully looked into. There are several good reaaona why 
U advisable. Primarily ihe maoager should satisfy hlniHelf that 
Ifae prospect baa Ibe financial rating to lake space, of course, bui besi'les 
llhis. couslderatlon should be given as to whether or not be will tuake a 
tenant that will Increase or reduce the standing ot the building. 

One of the most prominent renting men of New York made the 
Btateinent that If be would see Id the daily paper an advertisement of a 
wild cat mining scheme or a radical IndiiBlrial promotloD giving his build- 
ing as an address he would consider It an injury to the dignity of hia 
property from which it would never recover. 

Another manager In talking about hia tenants compared his build- 
ing nitb a city. He said: "I consider every corridor a street and make 
an elTori !o keep tbe nelghborbood popular wKb high grade business 



In former years tbe janitor was sent to show space, but now the 
managers have learned that it is betft to show it personally or If unabl^ 
to do tbiB have a live renting salesman do It. Very often there are fea' 
lures about a suite of ofDces which wilt be tbe means ot closing tbe lease 
but if these advantages are not pointed out they may slip the attention ot 
tbe prospect. 

A manager should study bis building as a salesman studies bis goods. 
He should be able to answer any question Instantly and give reasons whji 
thai particular office should be rented by this very prospect. 

A practical Insight into the business ot the prospective tenants who 

J look for space often Is of great help to the renting man. 
The manager has three arguments which can be made more or less 
I Bliborate depending upon the building and his own originality. Loch- 




tion always makes a good talking point, the special features are another 
and the service last but by no means least. In fact it is said by those 
haying the least amount of vacant space that service does more toward 
keeping tenants than anything else. Old buildings often keep tenants 
at a good rental rate with new buildings in the neighborhood bidding for 
them at even lower prices. 
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The Renting Department 



By C. F. Noycs 



PEOBABLV oo department of the re&l estate proFessloD requires 
more careful, perelslent and expert attention than the leasing end 
ot the tiusinesB. That is. il a real estate Arm la to be successful 
In this brancb of its worh. And, being succesaful tneana securing for their 
clients, who are the owners of the buildings Intrusted In their charge, the 
maximum rentals that can be obtained cons latent with aeeuring good 
tenacta and keep the building filled. A real estate office must keep in 
mind the fact that the fully rented building la not always the sign of a 
well organized renting department. But a full; rented and well rented 
building is such a algn. 

Right here, I would lilce to discuss aome of tbe condUlons regarding 
the management of succeaafu] bufldlnga, whether olBce buildings, atore 
and loft stinictures, or apartment houses, that lead up to the snccesaful 
renting of such structures, but T do not care to digress too much from my 
subject of leasing. Therefore I shall only refer to the fact that an agent 
thoroughly trained in handling any certain class of property can usually 
advise the owner more expertly regarding the proper improvements to 
be made to his property than any architect or builder. And before the 
leasing men of any office take up their work, expert knowledge ts of 
great value. If an office building is planned, the agent with years ot 
leaaing experience should be conaulted on auch matters aa dividing the 
ground floor of tbe building Into desirable stores, the layout of the vari- 
ous office floors, the light arrangements and a hundred and one vital 
points that go to make up a building that can be fully and successfully 
rented. This applies also to tbe modern loft structure, the apartment 
house or the tenement property. And It applies more strongly to the 
atore and loft building, because owners ot this type of property seldom 
realize the maximum rental value from such buildings unless they con- 
Bult with a live renting agent In the district in which the property Is lo- 
cated and capitalize this renting agent's auggcstlons regarding minor 
improvements that will make the building more valuable from a rental 
viewpoint. If a store aad loft building Is located on a busy thoroughfare, 
tbe well trained agent who has served a faithful apprenticeship as a rent- 
ing man can often make suggestions which, put into effect, will greatly en- 
hance the rental value of the property. Many buildings in our charge 
are painted once or twice a year. Many of them are painted white. A 
foolish color scheme, the owner says when flrst tbe proposition Is sug- 
geated. But thla color, which needs replenishing once or twice a year, 
gives a cheerful, businesslike appearance, makes renting easier, and pays 
a splendid return on the investment. The lowering of the ground floor 
to the level of the sidewalk: the high, dry and airy basement often used 
for retail purposes; the Installation of modem show fronts and ehow 
windows: tbe proper lighting fixtures; a little metal celling bere and 
there; the handsome wood trim; the touch of moaalc tile at a store en- 
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Irauce — these are common sense retiuisUes tbat Uie well trained leasing 
man thinks of the moment a building is placed in his Iiaods to rent. The 
renting agent must see beyond the outward appearance of the building 
that he has Cor rent. — hla first thought must be, how can these premlaee 
be Improved at a reasonable cost to secure the largest possible Income 
return for the owner? Tn well located store property, the experienced 
leasing man often knows bow a. large store can be divided and rented to 
several tenants for much more thun one tenant has been paying and 
much more than any one tenant could afford to pay. Eliperlence is the 
one great teacher In this part of the business. And the head of the 
renting department of an office to expertly advise his clients on these 
matters must have a long experience in Ihe district, and must know the 
business firms in that district, the rents the various lines of business can 
afford to pay, and then arrange his building ov store to meet the demand 
of the neighborhood, always having in mind the necesally for securing 
the greatest possible, yet consistent, income for his client. 

I have seen store rentals increased from f&.OOO to tl^.SOO per annum; 
buildings from (3,000 to fS.SOO: lofts from tl.20O to 12.400 In districts 
where values were not jumping, but simply by using common sense and 
good Judgment in advising the owners to niaKe certain minor cbangeB 
which should have been made long before, and in every case the new 
tenants were more contented and better satisfied under the new and 
improved conditions than were the old tenants who were payliig a 
much lower rent. Our experience In this matter Is the same as tbat 
of all other well organized renting offices. 

The success of the man taking up the leasing end of the real estate 
liuflineas depends very largely upon himself. First o( all he must take 
up the business In a serious way. Intending to make it a science and a 
study as much as possible. He must be alert and on the lookout every 
moment. I cannot imagine any renting man who does not always think 
of his business and who does not involuntarily note all changes occurrlns 
in the various neighborhoods through which he may be passing, either 
on business or pleasure or on travel. A successful renllng man must 
Instantly know for what class of business premises should be offered that 
ha has to rent, and he should know the firms to whom the property should 
be submitted. He should always notice and learn from the succesetid 
store merchants the type ot premises (bat such merchants select, and 
when similar premises are offered for rent these merchants should iit> 
mediately be seen and other similar lines of business should be caro- 
lully canvassed. The successful renting man must have a general knowP 
edge of rental conditions throughout the entire city. If he Is offering of- 
fice building space for rent, he must be able to teli the prospective tenant 
the rental asked In all the prominent and high class down town o(0( 
buildings, as well as the lower priced buildings, and then If requeste 
must be in a position to gire fairly accurate Information on up town ofIl< 
buildings and even regarding the seml-ofilce buildings such as have 
erected In the Fourth Avenue section In New York. He must know the sU 
and character of (he space offered in all of these various buildings, the ser 
Ice that is given (he tenant by the owners of these buildings, and be 
a position to answer fn an intelligent way all questions that may be ask< 
bim regarding the subject. In these busy days, the active business toa 
will only deal with the one who knows. Information must be given quickly 



and RHT erHence on the part of the renting man that he rtoes not under- 
stand hlB Bubject thoroughly often proves latat. If the renting man Is 
tatking loft apace to large manufaclurerB. he must have a fairly gooiJ 
idea of the relative rentals on the extreme west side, the extreme east 
elde. the better class of loft space in the central pan of the city, as well 
as a general Idea of what la being offered In Jersey for manufacturing 
[lurposea, or In the Bush Terminal bulMings located in South Brooklyn. 

This is Ibe age of speciattsts and to be Bucceasful tlie renting man 
must know the subject of leasing and he muat be able to tell Ma cub- 
tomera everything about the property he is offering as well as other 
similar properties In other locationa. ! well recollect when t first came 
to New York that this was ao apparent to me that I took a memorandum 
book and on my bands and knees secured the inside measurements of even 
the smaller lofts that we secured rental particulars of. I figured out the net 
apace on the floor, learned the height of the ceiling and even made a note 
of the nnmber of windows Ihat the loft had and whetlier there was an 
elevator, an electric hoist or a regular hoist in the builillng. 1 did this so 
that 1 would memorize the property and be able to better describe It when 
oSerlng to a prospective tenant. And 1 believe it tliis was more fre- 
quently done, bettor results would be obtained by the renting man. 

I have repeatedly used the term experience in connection with the 
sticcesBful renting man, 1 cannot too strongly emphasize this. The rent- 
ing man to be successful must have long experience. Only long experi- 
ence will teach him accurately the relative values of properties in varloua 
dlatricts. where the tenants are and how to get them. Only experience will 
teach him bow to attractively offer his proposlliou, to close his deal and 
not let a likely and logical customer slip through his hande and leaue 
premises through a competing dgent. He must start at the bottom and 
work up. He should go through the various departments and serve an ap- 
prenticeship in each. [ would like to explain the duties of each department 
in detail, but will hurriedly pass through them. And I will refer only to the 
work done by the renting department of a well equipped olTice In the matter 
of securing property for rental purposes and renting successfully what it can 
of such properties. I do not refer to management, where there Is much 
greater thought and work. 

It Is obvious that a successful renting oftlc^ must have as much prop- 
erty as possible to offer prospective tenants in the district in which that 
olBce operates. And II must have Ihis property as soon as It comes on 
the market for rental. This requires the services of a listing man. It Is 
hiB dniy to secure at least once a week a memorandum of all vacancies. He 
tills out a special slip for each building, store and loft that he finds for 
rent- These slips give general information regarding the characlur ot 
the building and the space that is offered. They arc turned over to an 
office man who fills in the size of the building from our maps, the owner's 
name and address, together with any other information that we may have 
Id our plant regarding the building. These slips are immediately divided 
between two or three solicitors whose duties are to personally interview 
tbe owners and secure full particulars. Bxcept In rare cases, letters are 
not written, because a personal interview Is preferable. If particulars 
ar« secured the report Is given to (he renting man having charge of and 
hetng directly responsible for the results of the buslneaa In that district 
In which the property ia located, and it ia up to Ihis renting man to In- 
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spect the preniiBea. get accurate raeaBurementB of the space offered, anil 
after noting all conditions be makes out another slip from which a renting 
card is made and thla card goes before the office manager with the pre- 
liminary report. The listing man's report and the solicitor's report were 
originally made out In duplicate, so It is Impoaeible £or any delay In eecur- 
fng the final data. 

Possibly a "to let" slgii Is to he put up od the premises offered for rent, 
and this requisition must go before other men to be properly checked, and 
the sign must be up the day It 1b ordered. Incidentally, these signs must be 
checked up at least every other week and at stated intervals reports must 
be made by the sign man and by the sign checker as to the condition of 
the signs, the number of signs up and (he number ol signs In stock. After 
the property has been listed Ihe real work of the leasing department bat 
J II at commenced. 

A memorandum of every listing goes before the office manager, the 
renting manager of the office and the head of the firm. A copy of the 
property offered, II the premises are desirable ones, is Bent out to all rent- 
ing men. and this gives all an equal chance to capitalize their knowledge 
of the renting by securing, if possible, any tenant whom they think would 
be Interested in such premises as are offered. As these records come 
through the oHlce from the listing man and the solicitor, the ofllce manager, 
the renting manager and the head of the firm make a note of such prop- 
erties as appear to be desirable premises. 

They confer regarding them. The draftsman of the office, and every 
otBce of size now has one, or more. Is sent to the building or premises 
offered, and a thorough report la made as to its condition, possibly floor 
plans Are drawn and often tliflgraraS fiho«ing the neighborhood ahd tbe 
firms located in the district. The property Is then turned over to tlw 
man having direct charge of the district in which it Is located, with sug- 
gcBtlons as to how It may be handled to advantage. Some letters an 
written and many personal calls are made on firms that can possibly uae 
such epace. All letters are followed up, hut naturally the more likely pros- 
pective tenants are seen first. 

Every stage of this department ot tbe business is an Interesting one, 
and If a renting office la well balanced, every one contributes something to- 
wards the success of the man actually securing the tenant. 

Even with the tenant secured, all the work necessary to tbe earnliiB 
of the commission has not been done. References must be looked into b[l4 
leases must not only be drawn but they must be signed. Here again ex- 
perience comes Into play, becnnse It often takes a well trained renting niK.ii 
to get the owner and the tenant to agree upon the form of the lease. 

One of the greatest problems of the real estate office today Is 
that ol fixing Ihe compensation tor the renting man. The very nature of 
Ihe renting man's work makes it extremely speculative. A tew Imk* 
Iransacttons will often Increase a man's normal yearly earning cap»clt.y 
two-fold. He should be paid In proportion to the services he renders b.is 
firm, and It Is self-apparent that it Is often difficult to tell in advance exactly 
what he should receive. For this reason tbe commission basis Is largely 
In vogue in most ofBces, modified by a reasonable drawing account, whlcti 
is usually along the lines of a guarantee. The objection to this comEuiB- 
slon basis Is the fact that in a large ofilce where there are a number ot 
renting men, a commission basis often leads the renting man to attempt 
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to carry more deals than he is capable of properly following, and often 
good business is lost on account of pressure of other active business, the 
man having not had time to properly follow it. And in this connection, I 
cannot too strongly state that a live, active renting negotiation, no matter 
of what size, must be followed closely and persistently to insure a suc- 
cessful termination of the negotiation. 

Personally, I believe the time is not far distant when all real estate 
offices doing a business of large volume will handle their entire organiza- 
tion along co-operative lines, and permit all employes to share in the profits 
of the office, and one reason for this is the fact that the renting men are the 
men who more than any one else are directly responsible for the success 
of^ any firm. Our office is now organized along co-operative lines. We be- 
lieve we pay our renting men as well as our other employes salaries con- 
sistent with their earning capacity, and in addition to this, every one in our 
office, including our office boy, porters, sign man, stenographers, book- 
keepers and accountants, will receive a part of our profits. Under this co- 
operative arrangement our renting men will receive that proportion of our 
profits to which their services entitle them, and payments will be made in 
proportion to the success of their efforts. And I want to say that I believe 
the continued success of any real estate office is dependent more largely 
on its renting department than any of the other two or three departments 
which must necessarily be maintained. 
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" A Specialized Building I 

By Charles F'ellowes 1 

As Che subject ot HpcdallKed renting Is an unfamiliar loplc to tha 
mujority ol building owners and managers, there having been mm 
little dlEcusaloa of this melhod ot rentiog space, some facts in coit>9 
nectlon with the Reliunce Uuilding of Chicago, covering one oC ibc special^ 
ized lines, may be of interest. 1 

With the exception of a limited number of dentists, this property above 
the first floor is devoted escluHlvciy to physicians, very nearly tbree hun- 
dred having offices therein. The building Is located at State and Wash* 
Ingloh streets, diagonally opposite the great retail store of Marshall Field 
& Co. Thf building, which ts modern in every particular, has fourteen 
floors, with a lot dimeuEion of uGxH5 feet. The store room on the first floor, 
about 39yjXS3yj feet, including basement. Is occupied as a drug store 
is leased for a long term at an annual rental of J40,000. Ordinarily th* 
publication of rentals might perhaps be considered as vioiation of good busi- 
ness or renting principles, but conditions on State street are exceptional. 
and managers of properties thereon seem to have no special reaaan 
retl(:ence in discussing them. The rental just stated, which is less than 
Is paid for space In some other cases, is mentioned with the thought that 
It may be Interesting to some who are not familiar with the conditions In the 
great flhopping center of CblOAgo, In wbleL dIetHet the rents paid for fttara 
space are higher iban those secured In any American city. This Is Autf 
to the centralization ot the large retail stores and other Interesta. 

As previously stated, tjie space above the first floor 1b rented to several 
hundred physicians, Tbree forms of lease are made: First, a term of throe 
or five years for ail-day occupancy; second, a term of three or five yeara tot 
half-day occupancy; third, a term of two years for occupancy for oni 
more hours per day. under which plan the offices are furnished aoA 
equipped by the building, the completen«sa of the equipment being bucIi 
that U Ib only necessary for the physician to furnish medicines and 1 
struments. 

It was the original Intention to rent one-half of the building to pby^ 
clftUB and dentists and the remainder of the apace to mercantile peopl^ 
which was done. Such success was attained, however, in renting to physi- 
cians that the mercantile space was gradually absorbed, and for many 
years the property has been devoted to the professional people. 

The building has been arranged, equipped and maintained with a vie 
of providing maximum of comfort and convenience, and efTorts made I 
incorporate any new features from time lo time which It was thought woul 
add to the attractiveness and utility of the space, and thus keep the build- 
ing as nearly as possible on a standard to equal that of any building at 
the most recent construction. This policy, with the special and completa 
equipment to meet the requirements of this class of tenants, has placed 
the building in a position where cotnpetltlon thus far has scarcely beei 
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A large amount ol glaas hae been used, so thai Ihe offices are unuBually 
light. The rooms bave beeu arranged wiiti an iudependent exit from each 
consulting room. This has added to the coat of conaiructlan, but Is aa 
imporlant feature, as there are epecial reaaons for occasionally dlBmlsfiing 
p&tienta pilvately and unobserved. These exits have generally been pro- 
Tided by a series of private corrldora for the joint use of adjulalng eultes. 

Retiring rooms directly connected with consulting rooms have been 
provided in many cases and are a great t'onveaience to the physiclaus 
having large practices. This feature enables a physician to attend a pa- 
tient while the one whom he has just attended can be aiislened to the 
retiring room in the event that he Is not in a condition to leave Immediately. 

Each office is provided with compressed air for nuse and throat sprays 
HUd for various other purposes. Rooms with special features tor eye, 
i-'ar, noe« and throat speclalista are provided, as well as general surgeries 
in which minor operations are performed, the major cases being cared for 
ill the hoepitals. 

An intercommunicailDg telephone system is provided, with a telephone 
iu each office, so that a tenant may communicate with the occupant of any 
ufflce In Ihe building. 

A medical library was at one time maintained, hul as the time of the 
average physician is too limited to permit Its frequent use It was dia- 
continued. 

A portion of the second floor is fltted as a space where a scientific 
regime in hydrotherapy, maBsathcrapy and electrotherapy is given to pa- 
tients upon prescriptions of the attending physicians by expert attendants 
under medical supervision. This space la attractively finished tn marble, 
and Is supposed to coatain almost every remedial, mechanical, electrical, 
or other device, approved by medical profession, or to furnish any- 
thing from an ordinary bath to a "Finseu light treatment" or "Indoor 
electric sun bath;'" In other words, almost every recognized legitimate reme- 
dial agent which it is practicable to have, used In the treatment of dlseaae. 
outside of medicine Itself, is supposed to be available In this space, the Insti- 
tution having been established to meet the wants of physicians. This la not 
operated by the building, but by a physician who leases the space. 

Physicians' and surgeons' supplies of all kind are kept and can be 
secured at the drug store, so that there is hardly a want ot a physician 
in connection with hia work that cannot be supplied wlthlu the building. 

Only physicians ot good professional standing are admitted. Those 
who advertise are debarred; in fact, professional reputation is such an im- 
tiotianl factor that If advertising be done in a manner prohibited by the 
njite ot ethics of the American Medical Association by a tenant the lease 
.as i>een violated and can be canceled by the landlord with claim for 
^amases. The lease is also of sufficient elasticity to cover other un- 
professional conduct which might be detrimental to the building. 

Careful attention is given to the selection of tenants who jointly 
occupy offices, with a view of securing the greatest harmony of interests. 
In some cases a combination may consist ot a general practitioner, a 
surgeon, an aurlst, an oculist, nose and throat specialist and men repre- 
'eDtlng other lines; men, perhaps, who have the same college, hospital or 
iiiher affiliations, and by occupying offices jointly each is able to advance 
Ihe iQtereBts of the others, especially In the way of referring patients. 

Two Hoors of the building are furnished and equipped by the manage- 



ment Cor tenants who desire office accommodalloos during a part of tbe d 
only. From the main hall on either ol the flourB tbe visitor ei 
eral reception room which will accommodate one hundred personts withod 
LTOivdiug or eveu unpleaaaut contact. These roceptleu rooii 
Hiilti^ over by lady atieodanta, uiiu receive all visitors uud 
phyiilclan they wish to consult. This is done hy means of telephones o 
electric signala which connect the reception room wltJi the dUTerent c 
suiting rooms grouped around it. 

The rooms are Qtted up with a. degree of elegance to Immediately com-' 
mand attention, and. in addition to genera) office furniture, each consulling 
room contains a large desii made especially for the purpose, with giasii 
writiug top. drawers and private loclcerB for meilicine and iDstruments. 
with special locks tor each tenant, an operating table or chair and toilet 
cabinet. Included, also, are towels, gas, telephone, electric tight, elec- 
tricity lor apparatus, compressed air. aud in some rooms apparatus and 
appliances for nose, throat and eye work, in other words the equipmeul 
]^ so complete that everything is in readtaeHs for the physician, without 
any outlay on his part outside of the payment of his rent. 

This plan of renting is oC mutual advantage. Tbe leuani who re- 
quires only a portion of a day docs not pay for unused time, and while the 
rental la at a higher rate It results In a saving to him. besides securing a 
better return (or the landlord. There are other advantages. Occasionally 
an applicant desires an olBce when there is no space available to meet 
his requirements. In such cases it not infrequently happens that the 
applicant will rent space on this plan where everything is in readiness 
untii such time as an office can be secured which he Is witling to rent 
permanently or for a long term. 

It has frequently occurred to the writer that perhaps this plan might 
be used to some advantage with a reasonable amount of space In some of 
the mercantile buildings. There are. doubtless, many persons who require 
only a portion of a day, who might rent on this plan U the rooms were 
properly arranged and furnished, with competent attendants in charge to 
handle callers, receive and convey messages, and attend to other i 
outside of. as well as during, the time the tenant occupied the office. 

It has not beeu the Intention of the writer to enter into the questioQ I 
of specialized renting in a general way, as he has not made a study c 
the subject along broad lines, but merely to cover some facts, In connecU<H 
with the property under his charge, which he thought might be interestincd 
Touching upon it brieily, however, it is obvious that tbe condttiona for t 
successful renting ot a large building to one class of tenants, if favorabl 
at all, are only so in the largest cities, where there Is an unusual ( 
tration of Interests, 

Specializing in several lines has been done to advantage by some 
ings when it might have been very unsatisfactory to have catered to c 
The principal advantages are the facilitating of renting after headway b 
once been gained, and greater ability to retain teuants. The assembling c 
a class of people engaged in the same line, even though on a competlni 
basts, who have many Interests In common, promotes better and more 
profitable relations, and to that extent is an inducement, In addition to 
any attractiveness Inherent in tbe building ItseU or its location, to pros- 
pective tenants to make teases, and the tenants themselves to renew J 
leases. I 
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How Leases Should be Made 

By L. L. Banks 

HK quesilun of office building le&ses U one, to my mind, of great 
importance: U looks iauocent euoiigb, but Ih reall; difficult in its 
very simi)liclty. Berore taking up tbla subject in detail, 1 coneulted 
managers of various buildings throughout the country, and tbeir repUea 
ampiy confirmed my opinion that local conditiona, necessarily, must largely 
goveni the making of leases, aud that no fixed rule can be laid down that 
will take care of all caaes; in fact, each separate tease is a case in itself. 

I sball endeavor to discuss the subject under two separate headings: 
The Conslrucllon of the Lease and the Period tor Which It Should Be 
Drawn. Under the former heading, I must abstain from coming into too 
close contact with the legal phase of the subject, because 1 am not of tba 
legal profession and because, further, the laws of the different states vary 
greatly as regards landlord and tenant. 1 will, therefore, endeavor to 
sketch the more important features of a lease as it might be drawn under 
the iaws of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Broadly speaking It should contain the following: 

1.— The date under which the agreement la made, regardless ol the 
date it takes effect. 

2. — The name of the lessee (If an individual or individuals) In full, not 
merely the Initials of the first and middle names. If a co-partnership, the 
names of the co-partners in full as well as the firm name under which 
they transact business; If a corporation, tbe name of the corporation in 
full as well as the name of tbe state or territory under whose laws it was 
organized and exists. 

3. — A definite description of the space leased, giving room numbers and 
r. II the former is impracticable, attach a blue print or sketch de- 

blng the space. 

4.— A definite description of the business to be transacted on the 
premises. This Is necessary to the building whose management is dis- 
criminating and desires to maintain a high standard among tbe tenants, 
and consequently, a good reputation for the building. 

5.— A distinct specification of the term of the lease in years and months; 
also the dates of the commencement and of the expiration of the term. 
By all means, have a deHnlte expiring period, be It April Qrst, May Orst, 
or September first. This is nothing but systematic, 

C. — Specify tbe total rental for the entire term of the lease, and whether 
payable monthly, quarterly or semi-annually, in advance or at tbe end 
of tbe period, and where payable. 

7. — A clause providing that if the rent or any part of same shall at 
any time be in arrears and unpaid, or if the tenant shall fall to comply 
with any of the covenants, terms and conditions of th'e lease, or any notice , 
given thereunder, or If tbe tenant shall remove, attempt to remove or 
manifest an Intention to remove any ol the goods and chattels from the 
premises without having paid the entire rent for the term, or U he should 



make an aseignment for the beneBt of bis credltora, or if an executloo be 
IsBued again bint, or if a petition be filed tiy or against bim to have him 
adjudicated a bankrupt, or If hie estate be brought Into Ilquidallon by anj 
means wbatBoever, or in caae he should desert or vacate tbe premises, 
then, and In an; such case, the rent tor the entire unexpired portion at 
the lease shall thereupon become due and payable and a landlord's war- 
rant may be issued forthwith on the lease and prosecuted to sale for col- 
lection ot the rent, and all charges due under the covenants of the lease. 
Tbe landlord should also have the right to relet tbe premlsee, as asent 
tor the lenemt, lor any unexpired portion ot tbe lease, and to receive and 
retain the rent tberefor, until all sums owing the landlord under the 
leaee shall have been satisfied. 

S. — A clause providing, also, that under any of the above mentioned 
conditions the lease may, at tbe option ot the landlord, be forfeited and 
terminated, and upon the termination of the lease by forfeiture or otbei^ 
wise, any attorney may immediately thereafter, as attorney tor the 
at the request ot the landlord, sign an agreement tor entering in anjr court 
of competent juriedictlon an amicable action and Judgment in ejectment 

9. — A clause providing that, in addition to tbe other remedies given in 
the lease and by law, any attorney is authorized and empowered 1 
pear tor the lessee in any court and confess judgment against him, for 
any amount due under the lease, with interest, costs of suit and 10 per 
cent attorney's commisHion tor collection. 

10. — A clause providing that if tbe building is Injured by flre or c 
casualty, not occurring througb the negligence of tbe tenant, so that th* 
premises are rendered wholly unfit tor occupancy and cannot be repaired 
within Blity daFB, ttten the lease shall cease and determine from the 
date of such Injury and tbe tenant shall pay tbe rent apportioned to th« 
time of such injury and immediately surrender the premises to the land- 
lord, who may enter upon and re-possess the aame. It the injury t 
repaired within sixty days, the landlord may enter and repair and thft 
lease shall not be affected in any manner, except that the rent shall be 
apportioned and suspended while the repairs are being made. It the 
premises are so slightly injured as not to be rendered unQt tor occu- 
pancy, then the landlord shall agree that the same shall be repaired witli 
reasonable promptitude, and in that ca'se, the rent accrued or accruing 
should not cease or determine. Under no circumstances should Uie laoA 
lord be held liable tor any loss or damage sustained by the tenant I 
reason ot fire. 

11. — A clause binding the tenant to keep the premises in as | 
order and condition as the same were at the beginning ol the term, rea- 
sonable wear and tear and damage by tire and other casualty, not oos 
curring through the negligence of the tenant, excepted; also binding th« 
tenant to make no alterations, additions or improvements without the 
written consent ot ihe landlord, and then with the uniterstanding that all 
auch alteratloDR, additions and Improvements made by either the tenant 
or the landlord, except movable office furniture, put in at the expense of 
tbe tenant, shall at once become and be tbe property of the landlord e 
shall remain upon and be surrendered with tbe premises at the termlna> 
Hon of tbe lease, without being molested or injured. 

12. — A clause binding the tenant not to use, or allow to be used, the 



premlsa tor any other purpose ttian mentioned, nor to manufacture &ny 
commodity, nor to prepare food or beverages ibereln, nor assign the said 
leaae, nor under-let the said premlBes, or any part tboreol, without the 
written coueent of the landlord, under penalty, at [he optiun ot the land- 
lord, of having the moutbly Installments of rent doubled, with the rlehi, 
to collect Game as hereinbefore provided tn case of uonpaymeut ot rent. 

13. — Also a clause providiog that whenever the tenant holds passes slon 
of the premlaee, after the expiration o( hifl lease, with the conseut of the 
landlord, same shall be construed as a renewal of the lease with all ot 
Its convenants, for a like period (or which the lease was uriglnally drawn, 
and BO for every term thereafter during which such tenancy shall continue 
or holding over take place. 

14. — Clearly define the various kinds oF service that are to be fur- 
nished or performed by the landlord, agreeing that all ordinary cleaning, 
repairing and restoring of the elevators and other mechaniatd shall ba 
effected after business hours, hut reserving the right. In case of special 
necessity, to suspend the operation of one or more of the elevators, or, 
In extreme cases, of all of them, without being in any way liable to the 
tenanL If it is your custom to furnish electric light gratis, then at least 
^ut In a clause in which reserve the right. In case tbe tenant. In the 
judgment ot the landlord, is using the electric current in an eictravagant 
manner, to compel the tenant to put in a meter or meters and pay for 
ibe excess amount used, or in default thereof, to cut off tbe supply. 

15. — Tbe tenant should be required to give prompt written notice of 
any accident to dt defects In, the water pipes, electric wires or warming 
apparatus, so that same may be attended to promptly. Have it distinctly 
stated that Ihe landlord shall not be liable tor any damage to any property 
on the premises or in the building, from water, rain or snow, which may 
leak into, Issue or flow from any part of tbe building, or from the pipes or 
plumbing ot the same, or from any other place or quarter. Nor shall the 
landlord be liable for damages to person or property which may result from 
tbe operation ot the elevators, or from any other cause In said building. 

16. — Reserve the right to enter the premises at reasonable hours In 
the day or night to examine the same, to run electric wires, to make such 
repairs, additions and alterations as the landlord shall deem necessary for 
the safety, preservation, improvement or restoration ot the said premises, 
or any part ot said building, or tor the safety or convenience ot tbe oc- 
cupants thereof, without being la any wise liable to the lessee tor dam- 
ages. 

17.— L*st but not least, incorporate in your lease a set ot rules and 
regulations for the government ot the building. To my mind, those rules 
are all-Important and will help you out of many a tight place. I will quote 
verbatim the rules and regulations of the Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rules and Reouiatlons of Park Bulidlni). 

I. — The sidewalks, balls, passages, elevators and stairways shall not 
be obstructed by any of the tenants, nor used by them for any other pur- 
pose than tor Ingress and egress to and from their respective apartments. 

2. — Tenants, their clerks or servants, shall not make or commit any 
improper noise or disturbances of any kind In the building, smoke tobacco 
\n tbe elevators, or mark or deflle them, or mark or detlle the water- 
doaeta, or toilet rooms, or the walls, windows or doors ot the building, or 





Intertera in aa; way with other tenajitB or those bavtng buslneae witb 
them. 

S.^No carpel, rug or other article shall be hung or shaken out of any 
window, aod notbing shall be thrown or allowed to drop by the tenanIB, 
their clerks or employeB out of the windows or doora, or down the passages 
or skylight ot the building, and no tenant shall sweep or throw, or permit 
to be swept or thrown from the leased premlsea. any diit or other sub- 
stance Into any of the corridors or halls, elevators or stairways of said 
building, or into the light well thereof. 

4. — The floors, skylights, windows, doors and transoms that reflect o 
admit tight iato passageways or into any place in said building, shall not 
be covered or obstructed by any of the tenants. The toilet-rooms, w« 
closets, and other water apparatus shall not be used lor any otber purpom 
other than those for which they were constructed, and no sweepings, 
rubbish, rags, ashes, chemicals, or the refuse from electric batteries, or 
other unsuitable substances, shall bo thrown therein. Any damage re- 
sulting from such misuse or abuse shall be borne by the lessee by whom 
or by whose employes or visitors It shall be caused. 

5. — No linoleum, or oil cloth, or rubber, or other airtight covering 
shall be laid upon the floors, nor shall articles 'be fastened to, or holes 
drilled or nails or screws driven into the walls or partitions, nor shall 
the walla or partitions be painted, papered or otherwise covered, or in any 
way marked or broken, without the written consent of the lessors. 

G. — Nothing shall he placed on the outside of the building, or on 
windows, window-ailla or projections. 

7. — No sign, advertisement or notice shall he Inscribed, painted or af- 
fixed on any part of the outside or inside of said building, unless ot such 
color, size and style, and in such places upon or In said building, as s 
be first designated by the lessors. Signs on doors and windows will ba 
painted for the tenants by a sign-writer appointed by the lessors, the coat of 
the painting to be paid by the lessee. Directories in conspicuous placea, 
with the names of the tenants, will be provided by the lessors. 

8. — Lessors will furnish, on application, window shades or awnfnga of 
uniform style or color, but the net cost shall he paid by the leasee, who 
ahali have the right to remove the same at the expiration ot the lease. 
No other shades or awnings shall be put up. 

9. — It the tenants desire to inetail telephones, call boxes, telegrapb 
wires or other electric wires, the lessors shall direct where and bow tha 
same are to be placed. No wires shall be fun in any part ot the bulidlug 
excepting by or under the direction of lessors' agent. The attaching of 
wires to the outside of the building is absolutely prohibited. Electric light 
apparatus shall not be disturbed or in any way interfered with by lessee, 
his agents or servants; all work upon or alterations to same shall bo 
done only by such persons as may be authorized by lessors, 

10.— Lessors shall have the right to prescribe the weight and proper 
position of Iron and steel sates, and no safe shall be hoisted or placed in 
any part ot the building except under the direction of the lessors' 
agent. No turniture or bulky articles shall be carried up or down tho 
stairways ot the building, or otherwise than on the freight elevator, anA 
then only at such times, and under such regulations as may be pr» 
scribed by lessors. Furniture and other articles to be handled In tho 
freight elevator shall be firat unpacked in the room designated for that 
purpose in the basement or attic ot the building. 



11. — ^Leasee mnst, upon the termination of Wa lease, leave the whi- 
dowB and doors fn the demised premiseB In the like condition as at the 
date of commencement of said term, and must then surrender all ke^s 
delivered to him. No addttiooal lock or locks shall be placed by the 
lessee on any door in the bulldtiiE unless written consent of the lessors 
Eball hare first been obtained. A reasonable number of keys will be [ur- 
Dlfihed by the lessors. Neither lessee, his agents or servants, shall have 
any duplicate keys made. 

12.— No tenant shall do or permit anything to be done tn aald premises, 
or bring or kctp anything therein, which will In any way Increase the 
rale of fire Insurance on said bulldlCE or oa property kept therelD, or 
obstruct or Interfere with the rights of other tenants, or la any way Injure 
or annoy them, or conflict with the laws relating to fires, or with the reg- 
ulations of the fire department, or with any insurance policy upon said 
building or any part thereof, or conflict with any of the rules and ordl- 
nancea of the Board ot Health. 

13. — In order that the leased premises may be kept In a good state 
of preservation and cleanliness each lessee shall, during the continuance of 
his lease, permit the janitor of the lessors to take charge of and clean 
the said leased premises. 

H, — No tenant shall employ any person or persons, other than the 
janitor of the lessors, for the purpose of such cleaning or tahing charge 
of said premises. It being understood and agreed that the leseors shall 
be In nowise responsible to any teaant for any damage done to the fur- 
niture or other effects of the tenant by the janitor or any of his em- 
ployes, or any other person, or from any loss of property from leased 
premises, however occurring. Tenants will see that the windows are 
closed and the doors securely locked before leaving the building. 

IB. — No animals or birds shall be liept In or upon the premiseB. 

Ifi.-'No machinery of any kind will be allowed to be operated on the 
premises without the written consent of lessors. 

17. — The carrying ot Ice In the elevators or on the stairways or in the 
halla of the bulldiag is positively forbidden between the hours of 7:00 a. 
m. and 7:00 p. m. 

IS.— The use of rooms as sleeping apartments or tor any Immoral or 
illegal purpose. Is absolutely prohibited. 

19. — Tenants are prohibited from giving fees to employes of building. 

30. — Lessors reserve the right to make any or all alterations in said 
building as may be required by lessee, the expense of such alterations to 
be paid by lessee. 

21. — All damage done to the leased premises, or to the corridors, 
tlirougb the carelessness or negligence of the leasee or his employes or 
iir^nts, shall be repaired by the lessors and the cost of same paid by the 

Now, aa to the length of time for which a lease should be drawn, 
there are many relative circumstances that must be considered, such 
u the building's location in the city's business district; the trend of real 
wtate values; Ihe question of supply of. and demand for, office space: 
the line of business tn which the prospective tenant Is engaged; the 
imODDt of door space he will require; what alterations will be necea- 
rary to adapt the space to his requirements; and last, but not least, hia 
fliiaclal and moral responsibility. 
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It la my own belief, after an experience of almost fourteen years In 
one large office buildinir, tbat five year leases are tbe most satisfactory 
to the owner and to the tenant alike, provided, of course, they are maJa 
judiciously. I do not believe a lease should be made for less than tbree 
years, where more space than one small room is involved, and when ex- 
tensEve alterations are required, the lease should be for at least five 

Tenancy-at-wUi and mo nth-to- month leases and even loo many i 
year leases liave a tendency to make the tenants of a building more or 
less transient and this certainly does not help the standing of a building. 
Oa the contrary, I believe that a rule ot no lease for less than three years 
(other tlian (or small spaces, as above mentioned) would tend to bring 
a better class o[ applicants, who, usually are of a more substantial chw 
acter. Even In the case of amall single rooms, tt tlie prospective tenant 
1b roBponslbte and carries on a legitimate buainess. he will not, usuaUy, 
object to making a lease For at least a year; if he does, nine times out al. 
ten he Is not the sort of tenant that a first class building wants. 

It Is well enough to say "We don't need long leases; we gtv< 
tenants high grade service and there Is no need for their leaving onr 
building. If they are diasatlslled, we don't want them in tbe building any- 
way." But, in my opinion, If a building gives this high grade service, 
every possible effort sbould be made to get long leases and then satisfy 
the tenant. With long term leases In a well conducted building, the ten- 
ants are likely to feel at home before their leases have eipired, and they 
are more apt to remain permanently, whereas, with short term leases, 
some ot them may, for fancied or trivial grievances, quit the building, to 
their own and to tbe owner's disadvantage. 

Furthermore. It la anything but economical to make alterations to suit 
the requirements of tenants for a term of less than five years; at the 
best, alterations are troublesome and expensive. Each incoming tenant ex- 
pects the premises to be put in first class condition and suited to his i 
quirements. If his lease Is for one year and he decides to move out at ] 
expiration, you have tbe Job to do over again for the next tenant and so 
on ad Infinitum. If the lease were tor three or five years, the probabilities 
are that very little, if any. decorating and repairing would have been 
necessary during the term. This means a saving in paint, varnish and 
labor, to say nothing of a saving In wear and tear to the building as | 
result ot frequent movings; besides, these frequent roorlngs do the repti 
tation ot a building no good. 

Of course. In this paper. I have in mind, principally, the cities In 
which the oHce building business has been greatly overdone, Pittsburg 
Is certainly In this class, and there are undoubtedly many others. Those 
larger cities that have not felt this condition as yet. will sooner or later, 
With a condition such as this Isn't It good policy to make as msny lotu 
leases as possible? 

The procuring of tenants, does not, perhaps, come under my Bubjec 
but the practice in vogue in a. few of the larger cities, where new buildingl 
have recently been erected, is such that even a reasonably long lease It 
an older building will not deter tbe owners or agents of the new ones 
"buying" tenants. I know of instances, and a number of them, where tei 
ants In older buildings have had two-year leases assumed, their moving e 
penses paid and larger and more expensive space in a new building glvt 




them for the same annual rental they were paying In the older building, in 
order that they might be secured as tenants for the new building. Does this 
kind of competition strike you as fair? Would this not be an added reason or 
incentive to get leases for as long a term as possible, even if there were 
no other? 

None of us are in this business for fun; a very few of us, perhaps, are 
operating monuments without regard to profits, but the vast majority of us 
are on the job to make money and make as much as possible, and there is 
no better way to do it than to get a building filled with good tenants on 
long leases and then givd^ them the best service you know how; such service 
that it will take more than ordinary inducements to make them leave you. 

One thing is sure, however, no matter for what term you rent, insist 
upon a written lease; put your tenants under a set of rules and regulations. 
This tenant-at-win business is not the proper arrangement for a high grade 
office building; it encourages a cheap clientele and sooner or later the repu- 
tation of the building will suffer. 
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Legal Relations of Landlord and Tenant 

By C. J. Fuess, LL. B. 

THE relation of lauillord and leuant may be defined in general lenns 
as that which Brlees from a contract by which one person occupies 
the property of another with his permisHlou, and in BUltordlnation 
to hlH rights, the occupant being known as the tenaot, and the person in 
subordination to whom he occuplea, the landlord. It ts easential to the rela- 
tion that the occupancy be both permissive and subordinate, and liability aa 
between landlord and tenant rests upon privity, both of estate and of con- 
To create the relation of landlord and tenant there must be a valid con- 
tract between the parties, either express or Implied, which tor lis validity 
dependB on the same principles as other contracts, such as the presence of 
a aufliclent legal consideration, and which involves mere rights of properly. 
White the reservation of a rent is nia<le an essential to a lease by many 
of the deflnitiona, it is well settled that the relation of landlord and tenant 
may arise without a reservation of rent. Rent, when reserved, may be in 
services, or some other consideration. 

The contract by which the relation of landlord and tenant Is created la 
usually known as a lease, which, according lo a commonly accepted deflnlr 
tlon, la a species of contract for the possesBJon and profits o( land and tene- 
ments, either for life, or for a certain period of time, or during the pleasure 
of the parties. No particular words are necessary to create a lease, and 
whatever is sufficient to explain the intent of the parties that one shall 
divest himself of the posBcsslon. and (he other to come into it, for a deter- 
mlnate time, amounts to a lease. 

A lease or an agreement for a lease must be supported by a sufficient 
CO nai deration in order to he valid. The demise of a leasehold estate ts ft 
Bufficlent consideration for the lessee's undertaking to pay rent: and con-, 
versely payment of rent Is a sufficient consideration for the demise. 

To make a good lease, and thus create the relation ot landlord and' 
tenant, while no particular words are necessary, it is indispensable that it 
should appear to have been the intention of one party to dispossess btmaelf 
ot the premises, and of the other to enter and occupy as the former himself 
had the right to do, pursuant to the agreement between them. A memoran- 
dum expressing the consent of the owner that another shall have immediate 
possession of premises, and shall continue to occupy them at a specttled rent 
and for a definite term, is a sufflcient lease. In general, any agreement. 
under which one person obtains the right of enjoyment to property ot an- 
other, with his consent and in subordination to hla right, may create the 
relation of landlord and tenant. As between parties, an agreement may he a 
leaae, while as to third persons It may be construed as a building contract 
Where an instrument has the effect of giving the holder an exclusive right 
ot occupation of the land, although subject to certain reservations, or to a 
restriction ot the purposes for which It may be used, It Is In law a demise: 
of the land Itself. 



It is generally held to be essential to the validttr at a lease that It pre- 
Hcribe with reasonable certainty the date ot commencement and the duration 
ot lenn ot the leaae. 

The general rule le that a lease tabes effect ho as to vest tbe estate or 
Interest to be conveyed only from Its delivery and not from Its date, or the 
time the aJgnatures were affixed to it; and there can be no delivery without 
an acceptance, express or Implied. While delivery, In the popular accept- 
ance ot the term'. Implies a manual transfer ot posBession from one person 
to another, yet, where the lessee by formal aesent or unequivocal acta, such 
aa entering Into possession, (reats the Instruments as In his possesion, It Is 
sufficient to conatltute a delivery. The delivery Is complete where the 
lessor has put It beyond bis power to rescind the agreement or recall the 
Instrument of lease. 

Of course. It Is the duty ot the tenant to so use the leased property as 
not unnecessarily to Injure It. A tenant is liable, in the absence of an ex- 
press agreement to the contrary, for causing a permanent Injury to the 
demised premises over and above the ordinary wear and tear, when such 
Injury to the premises Is cauaed by his wrongful act or negligence. The 
measure ot care which a tenant must use to avoid responsibility Is that 
which a person ot ordinary prudence and caution would use If bis own In- 
terests were to be affected and the whole risk were hla own. A tenant is 
not liable for such wear and tear as Is Incident to the bualness conducted 
on the prerolHes. nor Is he liable for injury to, or destruction of the premlsea 
by fire, where he has rot been negligent. The liability of the tenant ex- 
tends to the acts of hla servants and business associates. The right to sue 
for Injuries committed by the tenant or those for whose acts he Is liable, ia 
not walvecl by ibe subsequent acceptance of rent, nor by the execution of a 
new lease, nor by the acceptance of a certain sum In consideration of the 
surrender ot the lease. But an agreement to stop the litigation for injuries 
and surrender the lease Is based on a sufficient consideration to preclude 
the right to afterward recover damages. 

A landlord may enjoin hla tenant from acta causing an Injury to the 
reversion, where such Injury will probably be Irreparable, or cannot be 
compensated In damages recoverable in an action by law. 

Where a tenant has covenanted not to sublease or tmderlet, without the 
landlord's consent, he will be enjoined from breaking the covenant: and If 
an asalgnee is bound by the covenant, he, too, may be enjoined from break- 
ing It- 
There is a well defined distinction between the assignment of a term for 
years and a sublease or underletting. Accordingly, a restriction In a lease 
against assigning is not violated hy an underletting, and a restriction 
against underletting Is not violated by an assignment, Qenerally speaking. 
If the lessee parts with hla entire interest In term It constitutes an assign- 
ment and not a subletting, although the Instrument of transfer Is In form 
a sublease; but If the leasee reserves to himself a reversionary Interest in 
the term. It constitutes a sublease, whatever the form of the Instrument of 
tmnffer. And as between the parties to the original lease, or as betweeK 
ihe lessee and his transferee. If the Instrument is in form a subleaae. It will 
operate as such, although the lessee parts with the entire term. The dis- 
tinction between an assignment and a sublease depends not upon the extent 
of the premises transferred, but upon the quantity of interest which passes. 

A written lease may be extended by parole. 
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A lease may be renewed or extended by an indorsement on the original 
Inatniment. 

If the lesBor accepts a surrender of tbe premises, even after tbe holding 
over beglnB, the lease IB terminated, and a aubseqaent occupation upon a re- 
entry without the landlord's consent Is not as tenant. 

If tbe tenant permits a third person to occupy the premises, it is in 
law conBldered to be tbe tenant's occupancy and is followed by the same 
consequences, and this rule applies to the occupancy of subtenants. The 
holding over by an assignee of tbe lessee will bind auch assignee as a tenant 
nnder the terms of the original lease. 

Wbere the lease is to two. only one of whom occupies, it Is held that 
tala holding after the expiration of the lease may be presumed to be by both 
unless the other gives notice that he cesses to hold, 

Elzcept as otherwise modified by statute, and In those Jurisdictions 
where Implied tenancies from year to year are not recognized. If a tenant 
under a lease for a^year or longer without any other agreement with his 
landlord In that regard, holds over bis term, then, upon tbe theory that be 
becomes a tenant from year to year, he may be held for another year, and 
It he pays and the landlord accepts rent, neither can terminate tbe tenancy 
for that year before Its expiration. If the original term Is for a period 
less than a year, however, then the holding over will operate to renew the 
tenancy (or the original period and not for a year. 

A tenancy from year to year may arise either expressly, as when land 
is let from year to year, or hy a general parole demise, without any deter- 
minate Interest, but reserving the pa]mient of annual rent; or by Impllca' 
tloo, as when property Is occupied generally under a rent payable yearly, 
hair yearly, or quarterly; or when a tenant holds over, after the eiplratlon 
of his term, without having entered Into any new contract and pays rent. 
Such a tenant, however, will not be created contrary to the Intent ot both 
parties, and payment of rent is merely a fact bearing on tbe question ot In- 
tent. 

A landlord may treat a tenant holding over after a term as a tenant 
from year to year or as a trespasser, at bis election. 

Where a lessee for years holds over after the expiration of his term, 
and becomes a tenant from year to year, the tenancy Is subject to all the 
covenants and stipulations contained In the original lease, so far as they 
are applicable to the new condition of things, 

A tenant from month lo month does not become a tenant from year 
Co year by continuing In possesion for more than a year, Tbe character of 
the tenancy remains unchanged. 

To constitute a tenancy from month to month a special agreement to 
that effect may be made, or the tenancy may be implied from the manner 
in which the rent is paid. Thus a lease for an indeflnlte term, with monthly 
rent reserved, creates a tenancy from month to month. Such a tenancy is 
a oontlnuing one. and not a new tenancy at the beginning of each month. 
A tenancy for a specified period of one month Is a term for years, and not 
a tenancy from monlh to month or year to year; nOr does the mere pay- 
ment of one month's rent with nothing further said or done, create a ten- 
ancy (ram month to month, A tenant who enters by an implied license be- 
comes a tenant hy sufferance, and out of this relation a tenancy from month 
lo month may arise by the monthly demand and payment of rent. So alao 



■ lease creating an eatale at will only may be converted Into one Irom 
month to month by entry thereunder and payment of moQth]y rent. 

A holding over by a tenant from month to month with the aeaent of his 
landlord will, in the absence of a new lease, be presumed to be on the same 
terms as the prior letting. 

According to the weight of authority, the lease of a portion of a build- 
ing tor a store or other business purposes, gives the lessee the exclusive 
right to the use of the outer walls of the portion of the bulldlitg so leased 
by him for the purpose o( posting advertisement a and notices thereon. 

It may be broadly stated, In the absence of fraud or concealment by the 
lessor of the condition of the property, at the date of the lease, the nite ot 
caveat emptor applies since there is no Implied warranty on the part of 
the landlord that the premises are tenantable, or even reasonably suitable 
for occupation. It is held, however, that there la an Implied obligation on 
the part of the lessor that the leased premises shall be complefed and ready 
[or occupancy at the commencement of the lerm. 

Any disturbance of the lessee's possession of the premises by the land- 
lord, or the removal of personalty appurtenant thereto, entitles the lessee 
to recover from the lessor for the damage sustained thereby. 

In the absence of statute, or ot eiipress covenant or stipulation in the 
lease, the lessor is not bound to make ordinary repairs to the leased prop- 
erty, nor to pay for such repairs made by the tenant. Nor under such cir- 
cumstances can there by any recovery from the landlord for Injuries result- 
ing from such defects, unless they were ot such character at the beginning 
of the lease as to amount to a nuisance. 

A promise to repair, made by a landlord to his tenant during the ten- 
ancF, wUh no other ponaiderftllon than Buch lenanoy, is a nudum pactum, 
and cannot be enforced. An acceptance of a lease, containing a covenant 
to deliver up the premises at the end of the term In as good order and repair 
"as the same now are or may be put into by the lessor." Is a safBclent con- 
sideration for a contemporaneous agreement, a part of the same transaction. 
In which the lessor binds himself to make certain repairs forthwith; and 
where a tenant refuses to pay rent unlesa repairs are made, and is notlfled 
to quit, be may regard the lease as ended, and a subsequent promise of the 
landlord to make repairs If the tenant will stay at the same rental Is 
baaed on a sufficient consideration. 

In the absence of a stipulation In the lease to that effect, the landlord 
cannot enter on the leased premises during the term to mahe repairs, al- 
though such repairs are necessary from the unsafe condition of the premises, 
where no obligation is imposed upon the landlord to make such repairs. 
either by statute, or In the terms of the lease. A covenant on the part of 
the landlord to make certain specified repairs Implied a license by the tenant 
to the landlord to enter upon the premises for a reasonable time for the pur- 
pose of executing such repair. However, the landlord's right to make 
needed repairs does not extend to the disturbance of the tenants In the en- 
joyment of the premises further than Is absolutely necessary to put and 
keep them In the same condition they were in when the tease was made, and 
If he Koee beyond this limit he Is a trespasser. 

As a general rule rent does not accrue to the lessor as a debt until the 
I«SBee has enjoyed the use of the land. Liability (or rent, however, does 
not alVays depend upon the actual occupation of the premises during the 
Um« for which recovery Is sought. 
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A leBBor who has consented to a change of tenancy and permitted & 
change of occupation, and received rent from the new tenaat, cannot after- 
ward charge the original tenant for rent accruing Bubeequenlly to Buch 
change. An agreement to release the original lessee and accept another 
tenant In his stead need not be espress, but may be Inferred from tbe con- 
duct of the parties. 

It the day on wbich rent would become payable Is a holiday, tbe rent 
neverlhelees falls due then, though the fact that it Is a holiday extends the 
time allowed to the lessee to pay It. Thus, if the rent ]s payable on Septem- 
ber 1st. and that day la Sunday, the rent falla due on Sunday, but tbe tenant 
has all ot Monday in which to make the payment. 

When no other place Is fixed for tbe payment ot rent, It Is payable 
upon the land out ot which it Issues. 

In order to be assured that no question shall arise as to the place at 
which It is to he paid, a specific agreement as to that point should be made. 

But a tender of payment to the landlord is good either off or on the 
land. 

After rent becomes due the landlord la entitled to interest from the dun 
date. 

Where rent is specifically received for a subsequent period the presump- 
tion Is that the prior rent has been paid. Of course this la a presumption 
merely and is rebuttable. 

In the absence of any agreement on the subject the landlord is under 
no obligation If the tenant unjustifiably abandons tbe premises during the 
term to re-let them, but may rest on his rights under the lease, and hold 
the tenant liable for rent as It accrues. Such a course, however, is useless 
In a case where an ex-tenant ia financially IrrraponBlble. 

If there is no provision In the lease in reference to repairs, the tenant 
is still under an Implied covenant to mahe what are called "tenantable 
repairs"; "to treat the premises demised In such a manner that no Injury 
be done to the Inheritance, but that the estate may revert to the lessor v 
deteriorated by the willful or negligent conduct ot the leasee. He is bound. 
therefore, to keep the soil in a proper state of cultivation, to preserve the 
timber and to support and repair the buildings," This la an elementary 
statement of the law requiring a tenant to reasonably maintain a proper 
condition of whatever portion of real estate he may have leased. 

The lessee Is not bound to make substantial, lasting or general repairs, 
but only such ordinary repairs as are necessary to prevent waste and decay 
of the premises. (Suydam v, .Tackson, 54 N. Y. 450.) 

If a window in a dwelling should be blown la, the tenant could not per- 
mit it to remain out and storms to beat in and greatly injure the premisea 
without liability tor permissive waste, and If, in time of rain, a shingle 
board in tbe roof should blow off, the tenant could not permit tbe water to 
flood the premises and thus Injure them without a simitar liability. 

On the other hand, a landlord, In the absence of an express agreement, 
is not bound to make repairs, nor to pay for those made by the tenant, nor 
to rebuild In case of partial or total destruction. And a promise 
the landlord pending the term, to repair the promises, if without conslder- 
ntion. Is of no avail. 

If a property is leased for a definite term, under a single contract which 
contains no covenant that the premises are In good repair, or tenantable c 
dltlon, or that the lessor will put or keep them so, the law does not Imply 
.U. . 



^« GOTeuaot oD the part ot tbe lessor that tbe property la without laberent 
detects rendering It iinflt tor residence, nor that, if it is ao, It wilt continue 
so Ibroueh the term. TliU rule applies also to Uie presence of vermla, 
□Sensive odors, etc. 

The maxim "caveat empior," lliat la^let the buyer beware — applies and 
ihe tenant lakes tbe rlek of i4ualiiy and conditloD unless be protects biiuBelt 
by an express agreement, 

K the landlord has bound bimaelf by the lease to make repairs, or to 
rebuild, and refuses or neglects to do so, after reasonable notice, the lessee 
may make them and charge the necessary expense to tbe landlord. 

But if there is no special agreement between the landlord and the ten- 
ant on the subject ot repairs, the latter cannot charge tbe expense of re- 
pairs made by blm to the landlord. 

ir tbe landlord has covenanted to repair, and baa failed to perform, but 
tbe premises are not thereby rendered uninhabitable, tbe tenant cannot 
vacate tbe premises and thereby terminate his liability for rent. He baa 
tbree remedies: (a) to make the repairs himself, or (b) to withhold rent, 
and when sued set up bis damages as a counterclaim, or (c) to bring action 
for damages. 

There is many times a question as to tbe landlord's right to enter prem- 
ises leased by him. If the lease provides that the landlord shall, or ma^i 
repair, etc., there is an implied permission that he may enter premises for 
that purpose. But in the absence of such provision, the landlord has no 
right to enter on the premises without the permission ot the tenant, unless 
upon some default of the latter and under authority of law. If tbe tenant 
has covenantell to make repairs, and defaults, and abandons tbe premises, 
the landlord may make tbe repairs and recover both the expense thereof 
and also rent for tbe period succeeding the abandonment. So he may repair 
at the expiration of the term. It tbe premises are not left as agreed, and 
may hold tbe tenant for the expense, 

A tenant, particularly when in for a long term, frequently Improves tbe 
premises. This is sometimes done under a permission conferred by the 
lease and a provision for some torm ot compensation to the tenant, either 
in the form of money, or a renewal ot the term, or otherwise. But where 
a tenant for years makes improvements on his own responsibility and for 
his own beneOt, he has, apart from any provision of the lease, no claim 
against tbe landlord for their value. 

By the covenant ot quiet enjoyment, whether express or implied, the 
lessor undertakes two things: Bret, that the tenant shall not be evicted b7 
one lawfully claiming under a valid paramount title; and, secondly, that tbe 
lessor will not do, or cause to be done, anything by means of which tbe 
tenant will be prevented from using the premises for any Intended lawful 
purpose to which they could or might have applied at the time ot tbe letting. 

The general rule Is that eviction is necessary to constitute a breach ot 
the covenant ot quiet enjoyment, tor the covenant exteuda to tbe possession 
and not to the title, and thus is broken only by an entry and expulsion 
trom, or some actual disturbance of the possession ot tbe tenant. 

There are circumstances which may juatlfy the tenant in abandoning 
the premises, and which, in connection with the abandonment, will support 
a defense by the tenant of eviction by tbe landlord, although there was no 
BCtuftl entry, or pbyatcai disturbance ot the tenant's possession. But there 
cAn be no oonstnictlve eviction without a surrender of the poBsesBion, and 



before the tenaot can BUcceaaruUy aet up eviction he must have giveti up 
posaeBilon. ,. :^^ 

It is not every trespass by the lesBor upon the demised premlaes whU'h 
will amount to a breach ol the covenaat Tor quiet enjoymect. Although ttte 
covenantor cannot avail himself of the subterfuge that his entry was unlaw- 
ful, and he, therefore, a treepasaer, to avoid the coneequencea of hie own 
wrong, still to support the action of the covenant, the entry must be mada 
under an asaumptlon of title. 

As a general proposition, if a tenant holds over, or continues in pos- 
session of the demised premises, after hU term has expired, the landlord la 
entitled to hold him liable for a further term. In order to have this effect, 
the holding over must be a continuance of that posseSBioD which he i 
quired under the lease, as, for example, where all the tenant's property re- 
mains upon the premises after the term has expired, in the same condition 
as before. In such a case Euch occupation may constitute a liolding ( 
as matter o( law. But unless there Is a continuance of the possession ac- 
quired under the lease, there Is no holding over such as to bind the tenant 
for a new term. 

The fact that the tenant does not formally "surrender" the premises 
does not constitute a holding over. It is a sufflctent surrender it he m 
out at the end of the term. Hia time is up and he departs, carrying his 
property with him, and this is all that he Is required to do. But in order ti 
warrant a forcible ejection of a tenant from the demised premises, on th' 
ground that he had made a surrender, an actual delivery of the premises by 
lilm to the landlord is essential. A mere agreement to surrender is Inaut- 
flclent and a mere holding over doea not Justify a forcible entry and ejecuon 
by the landlord without process. 

Where a tenant for a year, or for one or more years, holds over after 
the expiration of his term, the law will Imply an agreement to hold for an- 
other year, upon the terms of hia prior holding so far as applicable. The 
same principle has been held applicable to a monthly hiring, or to a hiring 
(or eleven and one-half months; In which cases the result of holding over 
would be to continue the tenancy for another month, or for another term of 
eleven and one- half months, respectively. 

The option to regard the act of the tenant in holding over, either s 
trespass or as establishing a leasing for a further term, is with the landlord 
and not with the tenant; the latter holds over the term at his peril. And 
the fact that the tenant had previously notified the landlord of his Intention 
not to remain tor another year, and that he has hired other premises, ta im- 
material, and does not diminish the landlord's right to hold him to the legal 
effect of his actual holding over. But the holding over puta the landlord to 
his election; he must either accept the tenant as a tenant for a new term 
or treat him as a treBpasser; he cannot do both. 

The fact that a tenant's holding over Is not voluntary and for his own 
convenience, but involuntary, though avoidable. Is immaterial. Thus, It is no 
excuse that the tenant, having violated her covenants by sub-leasing the 
premises for a boarding-house, found It impracticable to engage trucks to 
move on the last day, and that on the next day a sick boarder could not be 
moved with safety, and was not moved until the day following. 

And It the tenant sublets the premiaea. and the sub-lenant holds over 

the term of the principal lease, the original tenant becomes bound thereby 

to the landlord, with the same effect as though he had personally beld over. 
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And the same principle applies to bind an aGBlsaee of the t«aant If tli« 
■BBlgoee's suMenaat boldB over. H a Bub-teaaat holde over and tbus binds 
the tenant for another year, the landlord who collects rent Irom the aub- 
teoBDt is liable to pay over to the tenant any excess above the principal 

The lessee of premises acquires by the lea^ie. subject to Its covenants 
and certain restrictive principles, the right to exercise and enjoy all prtv- 
lleges belonglDg to the onner thereof as such, nhich be might have exer- 
cised and enjoyed by virtue of bis ownerEblp of tbe premises If he bad not 
demised them, aa to make such erectlouB, improvements and additions as 
may contribute to profitable employment, which are not prohibited by tbe 
terms of tbe lease and do not constitute waste. 

The rights of a tenant as against tbe lessor's mortgage or a purchaser 
of tbe foreclosure sale depend, in the first place, upon tbe (|uestion whether 
tbe lease was executed Brst, and so the tenant in possession Is unaffected by 
tbe mortgage, or wbetber the mortgage was executed first, and so cannot be 
prejudiced by a subsequent lease by the mortgagor. And even thougb the 
mortgage Is prior to the lease, yet the tenant Is not bound by tbe fore' 
closure unless he is brought In as a party. 

In the absence of any special provisions in the lease, the tenant o( a 
floor In a building leased for business purposes may in general use the outer 
surface ot tbe wall constituting part of the premises demised to him for 
advertising purposes, and to that end may cause to be painted or displayed 
tbereon appropriate and inoffensive pictures, signs, and other devices, or. It 
seems, may suspend bis wares tbereon if no one is incommoded thereby. 

But his right in these respects must be exercised wltbln the limits of 
bis duty not to work any permanent or material alteration in tbe building 
In derogation of the rlgbt of tbe reversioner at the end ot tbe term. In ad- 
dition, bis rights are governed by statute, local ordinance and the terms of 
bis lease. 

Unless tbe landlord baa by covenant or otherwise bound himself to keep 
tbe demised premises in repair or in other respects in sate condition, and 
has failed to do so, or bas, in fact, rendered himself liable by some culpable 
negligence, as In the performance ot repairs or alterations, which be has 
undertaken to make, or bas misrepresented tbe condition of the premises, 
or concealed dsnger, defects or nuisances, known to bim, or of which be 
was put on notice, at the time of tbe letting, and not apparent upon inspec- 
tion, or leases premises with a nuisance thereon, which continues after the 
leasing, or leases for a use which continued will constitute a nuisance, or 
la guilty of a trespass not constituting a nuisance, he is not liable tor 
Injuries resulting from defective or Improper condition. 

It Is not the general rule that the owner of land is, as sucb. responsible 
for any nuisance thereon, it Is the occupier, and he alone, to whom such 
responsibility generally and prima facie attaches. The owner, however, is 
responsible, (t) If he creates a nuisance, and maintains it; (2) if he creates 
a nuisance, and then demises the land for rent with the nuisance thereon. 
although be is out ot occupation; (3) if the nuisance was erected on the 
land by a prior owner, or by a stranger and be knowingly maintains It; 
(4) if. in certain cases, he has demised premises and covenanted to keep 
them In repair, but omits to repair, and thus they become a nuisance: 
(6) U he demises premises to be used as a nuisance, or for a bustnase, or 
In a war, bo that they will necessarily ha a nuisance. But an owner who 
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has demised premises for a term, during which they become ruinous, is not 
responsible for the nuisance unless he has covenanted to repair. 

With all due apology for broaching the subject myself, I wish in con- 
clusion to offer a few words about the relation of the lawyer to the manager. 
I- believe I may with all propriety suggest that the manager will do well 
to pay a competent attorney a fairly ample retainer in consideration that 
the attorney become a portion of the working organization of the building 
and be at the helm whenever needed. There are countless apparently in- 
significant matters which should have the close scrutiny of a good legal 
mind, and the manager should have at call the advice and suggestion of a 
lawyer. It is Just as economic as hiring a carpenter or plumber. Notwith- 
standing its importance, however, many managers think it sufficient to 
advise with counsel only when the urgency of the situation demands, and 
they present complications which might have been avoided by timely sug- 
gestion and advice. In addition, there is a certain gratifying sense of 
security and confidence which pervades the manager's efforts when backed 
by sound legal counsel that well repays the cost. Perhaps this is an ill- 
timed suggestion, since those who ao not keep in touch with their counsel 
provide more retainers for lawyers by their unintentional mistakes, but to 
my mind the advice is sound and productive of greater harmony and real 
Justice. 

Be cautious and fair, but when your rights are infringed possess your- 
self of sufficient decision to enforce your rights through the medium of the 
law. By so doing you will command enviable respect and wholesome fear. 
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The Ninety-nine Year Lease 

By Alexander S. Taylor 



TWENTY-FIVE yeare of acllviiy in the general real estate business 
bas ebown me Uiat ttie operation oF SS-year leasebolda hae done mora 
than any otber feature of the real estate buaineas to develop, expand 
•nil solldlly tbe businese section ot Cleveland. 

It baa proved most advantageous aud remunerative to the brokers 
handling the ti'uueactloas, as weil as to tbe lesDeus ubo have operated 
r this piau. Its posslbilitleB and buneiits are so lar-reaching and within 
the giBsp ol every active real estate bioker who Is alive to his upportunitiub 
that 1 urge a careful study of tlie possliillitles that are presented through 
Lhie Ime of work. 

Tbe history of ground leases datea back to (oroier countries. They 
were llrst opeiatlve iu Elngland, wuere ' extensive laud-ownera recelvlog 
grants trom tiie down, deslnng to perpetuate ibelr uwuersbip aud a sure 
lucome Irom tbeir lauds, entered into lozig-terui ground leaseu, ibc greater 
puruoD of them being ior a l«U>year peiioii. Boine reneAutiie forever, in thu 
city ot London ibe larger perceutage of luuii, botb lu tne uusuiess auii reai- 
deoiial section, is under loiig-term giouiid leases, lu tbe older eectious ot 
the city laudB are beld by the old and wealthy famliiea, who, with tbe tnugiud 
1 tbls f 



derived irui 
and Ituury, one of tu^ 
wtiQ at the present t. 
leasebolds expiring i. 
Ol tliem now being c 



Hi of absolutely sare investmeut, are living in ease 
most uolatile eJfampiea being the Uulie of WestuiinBter, 
y.e, througli tue sat;aclty of tiia ancestors, has yD-year 
1 some or tbe iiiost valuable lands iu Loudon, many 
1 tbeir second period; aud it Is easy to imaglae tbe 
1 increase In bis ground reut based on tbe new vaiuatiou. There 
the fee of property is seldom sold, the operations being ou the leasehold 
rights of the lessee. 

In the settlement of America the early English settlers ILrst populating 

3 states of Maryland and Pennsylvania were of tbe wealthier class, aud 

Introduced the custom ot long-term ground leases into this country, their 

earliest history being In the cities ot Baltimore and Philadelphia, as early 

I 1817. 

Tbe settlers ot New Yotk, being Holland Dutch, were not familiar with 
tbe operation of ground leases, Dor were tbe poorer classes of Bngllsh 
people who first settled the New England states, their experience having 
been that merely of tenant In their own country. 

Tbe meaning of the term ''99-year lease" Is often asked, and why ninety- 
nine years rather than any other fixed period should have been adopted, 
From what 1 can determine such an expression is merely intended to Indicate 
m. form ot lease wblch early became most common in England. It la evident 
that at one time they had a statute in England which placed certain restric- 
tions providing that a lease should not be taken for a 100-year term or 
more, so that this being tbe longest term allowable the same was adopted 



■ad tb« rMtrletlon aialDBt * longer term pnctleally nuUMed by proviskmi 
In tba laMD AtnountliiK to catn.net* tor renewal, aomeilmea (or Hxed periods 
aii'1 ■oiDallmuM forovur, there bi*tDg ttpparenlly no statute to Interfere *ith 
Niii^h NtlpiilHilonM (or rHnewal. 

Tlia orfllnary loasf \» a coniraot [or ihe posaesHioD ot land and tene- 
muDti, tti lionilderntlon of the puymeot of rental therefor. In every leaae 
thnre tnuat bo ■ luBHur capable uf granlinK the land, a lessee capable ot 
Mooptlnf the grant, and property rapabie of ttelng granted. The rent 
payalilti iindxr thx Inane may be In money, services or anything of value, 
which U the inbleot of «ale or (raaafer. 

A UUyi'ar laaNuhold la merely an extended form of lease contAlnlng 
dau*i'i and pruvlilbna for ihu unteguarding of the interests of both the 
loHdH niid letiaor. aod providing additional clauses of agreement which will 
(iftiti lor (iitiiro rondltloiin beyond the life of (be present parties to the 

Tlio wording of clniiMos In o 99-year lease are framed according to the 
i'(i(iulruin«ul* lo bo niut. In almost every lease there is some special feature 
lo tio tnibudled. so that It Is dlfllcult to find a form which will adapt itsell 
In all purpONON, Often the parties to the lease use some form that Is a 
inallor of rocord and copy verbatim the provisions, with ihe result that 
■oinn) IniporUut (eaturea are left out or iheir lease, which should have 
hoen onibrHced, leaving cause tor misunderstanding and legal construction 
at ft fuCurv date. I would stroosly recommend the preparing of a form by 
• rompetont attorney expertencod In such legal doewnentG, and to left«e no 
opportunity ti>r futtir* cvnentlons to doubt your wtadom and busfDeaa 
abllltjr. 

Wklle (IM (onM ot 9%-rfr leaseholds differ. y« the prindpls !■ qaHa 
tW MUM. vai Um ehllM* Menlintl in puT«M«^ I ahaO treat ay ntaject hf J 
HW11BH— tt la tttrM parts: 

rtlM. Tto Mem or tatMhoM. 

Swom4< Tbo pwrpoM. 

TUX n»k 




I 9. Clause coverlDK payment oC taies, both general and special, together 
with all legal asaeasmeata. wbetlier now a Hen or bereafter levied, beglanlng 
with the taxes dating from the term ot the lease, 

10. Clause covering the payment of rent, in gold coin or ItB equivalent, 

11. Clauae covering provisions for future taxation on ground rents to 
be paid by lessor or leasee. At the present time such ground rents are so tar 
aa can become taxable only in operation In the State ot New York, on leases 
extending over a period of twenty years. 

12. A clause covering the lessee's agreement to comply with all the 
laws and ordinances attectlng tbe premises. 

13. Clause covering the liability and protection ot lessor againat claims 
tor damages through legal action. 

14. Clause covering building to iie erected, the cost, type, and the 
matter ot keeping the same in repair and proper condition. 

15. Clause covering tbe bond required pending tbe erection ot tbe 
building, 

IG. Insurance clause protecting lessor by insurance to the value of SO 
to 76 percent against flre, and the depositing ot the policies witb agreed 
trustee, and agreements after the adjustment and payment of fire toss, for 
the application or diatrlbutlon ot the money; also clauses covering tbe 
rebuilding, the time when construction shall commence and be completed. 
and forfeiture clause Cor nonfulfillment. 

17. Clause covering selection ot trustee, as holder ot policies, and party 
to whom loss shall be made payable, and suitable provision for securing 
new trustee la case original trustee retires or refuses to serve, which la 
ordinarily, in case the parties fail to agree on the appointment, done by 
some designated court selecting, within a limited time, another tniatee. 

18. Clause covering labor claims and mechanics' ilens. requiring the 
premises to be kept from the same by lessee, and in case of dispute that 
the same be paid within ninety days after declared a valid lien by the court 
ot last resort. Such claims, generally speaking, only operate as liens on 
the Interest of tbe tenant, but In the State of Ohio and possibly elsewhere 
there have been attempts made to also give the Hens on the estate of tbe 
lessor. 

19. Clause providing where rental shall be paid, and notice by lesaor 
to lessee In case of change of place ot payment, 

20. Clause covering the conditions upon which an assignment of the 
lease can be made, which should specifically provide that no asstgnmenl 
Eball be valid unless all lessee's engagements tor the past have been per- 

tlormed, and unless those to be performed in the future have been expressly 
assumed by the assignee and evidence of such (act has been given to leaaor. 
1( ibe lease requires the construction by the tenant of a building ot aub- 
■tuitlal character on the property, it Is a common provision that upon the 
sasignraent ot the lease after said construction, the lessee. If not otherwise 
In default, shall be relieved from personal liability on the covenants of lease, 
I Lhe lessor looking to the assignee and to the improved condition of tbe 
■ ttoperty as their security for the payment of tbe rents. 

Clause giving the lessee right to ailer and destroy building, and 
[t another under specillc time agreement on giving proper bond, naming 
Hunt and cost ot new building. 

Clause giving lessor the right to possess premises on failure of 
a carry out agreements, and covering the forfeiture ot improvements. 



r23. If required, clause covering the mortgage, wltb agreement that fl 
certain proportion of rent be depostted with trustees to meet mortgaEvfl 
obligation. ^M 

Zi. Clause covering the disposition of the improvementa at the explra>^| 
tiou of tlie term of the lease. Some leases provide that at the expiration ^ 
of the term, all bulldlnes and Improvements erected upon the leased premlaes 
shall be surrendered to the lessor, but It is now becoming the common 
practice, at least In the city of Cleveland, to make this clause more equitable 
to tbe lessee. 

As I shall show hereafter, 1 thlnh that it is quite as much to the interest 
of the lessor as lo that of tbe lessee that provislona be made in the lease 
for some equitable recognition and payment to the leasee of tbe amount 
that the bnildlngs and improvements standing upon the leased premises at 
the expiration of the lease, add to the value of the laud. In most of the 
leases now drawn, provision Is made that at some time during the last year 
of the term, an appraisement shall be made of the land, and of tbe buildings 
and improvements, separately. For the protection of the lessor. It is fre- 
quently stipulated that the value of the Improvemenis so fixed shall in no 
case be more than the amount that such improvements enhance the value 
of the land, the usual clause being that the appraisers shall fix, first the 
value of the land without the Improvements, and second the value of tha 
land with tbe improvements, and that tbe difference between the two 
valuations shall be taken as the value of the Improvements. 

It is usual to provide that after the appraisement has been made, 
the lessor shall have the option lor a certain time to purchase tbe ImproVA- 
ments at the expiration of tbe lease by paying the value thereof as deter~ 
mined by the appraisal, la Boae leaeea It Is provided tbat ia case the 
lessor does not elect, within the time therein provided, to purchase the 
Improvements, the lessee shall have the right to purchase tbe land at the 
appraised value. In other teases, provision is made that in case of the 
lessor's refusal to purchase the improvements, tbe lessee shall have the right 
to take an extension of the lease, either for the further period of ninety-nine 
years or tor some lesser period, the rent during the extended term to be at 
a certain rate based upon the appraised value of the land. 

Another clause used In some leases provides that In case the lessor 
shall not elect to purchase the Improvements, the lessee and lessor shall 
become tenants in common in the entire property in proportion to tbe ap- 
praised values of the land and buildings, and that they shall exchange proper 
conveyances so as to vest in each party the fee simple title to bis propot^ 
tionate interest in the entire property including lands, buildings and Improve- 
ments. Tbe result of such a clause would be that In a case where the land 
was appraised at flOO.OOO and tbe Improvements at {50,000. tbe lessor would, 
at the expiration of the term and in case he (ailed to elect to purchase the 
improvements, become the owher of on undivided two-thirds Interest ol 
the entire property and the lessee would become tbe owner of an undivided 
one- third interest in said property. 

2b. If privilege of purchase of the leased premises la a part of tho 
agreement, a clause fixing a time for exercise of the privilege and giving 
amount of purchase price and terms of payment, 

2S. Liquor clause, to cover any agreement embraced In the negotiate 
preventing tbe use of the premises as a place for the sale of Intoxloants, 

27. Forfeiture clatise, If rent is not paid within a fixed time, vaiTlQB 





different leases trom sixty days to six moDtbe, ninety days as a general rule. 

In concIuBloD. the lease ehould be signed and executed before a proper 
authority, witnessed and a notarial eeal affixed, aa In a deed or mortgage. 
A foil abstract oC title should be (iimiahed by the lessor and carefully ex- 
amined by the lessee, or his attorney, that all Hens and Incumbrances on the 
property may be noted and provided tor under the agreement, belore eiecut* 
Ing the Inatnunent. Upon the completion or the execution at the lease and 
the delivery oT the bond, one copy of the lease shoulil be made a matter 
of public record. 

The lessee should furnish proper bond covering the amount of the cost 
of the building, and the carrying out of the building clause. There Is no 
regular printed form of bond of this character; they are all written prac- 
tically to cover the conditions of the lease, reciting the particular conditions 
required. The charges by the regular bond companies require a payment of 
ten dollars per thousand per annum; as in the lease, the conditions vary In 
the bond. 

The matter of the amount of vent agreed to between the parties to the 
lease should be the result of careful negotiations based upon the present 
worth of the properly and upon the ability of the lessee to meet the obliga- 
tions and carry forlh the terms of the agreement. The revenue Is known 
as ground rent, a certain agreed sum of money which the grantor of the 
land reserves to himself to be paid at regular periods out of the land con- 
veyed by lease. 

Any valuation based upon present facts and conditions aione. Is not 
complete, due consideration of past Influences and future prospects being 
necessary to determine the worth of the land, and those should be thoroughly 
coQBldered by the parties entering Into the leaae. The purpoae ot S9-7ear 
leaseholds on the part of the lessor Is the entailing of his property rights 
and interest through leasehold, as the safest and surest way of providing an 
income for himself and the generation to follow. The lessor on making 
his will often provides that the fee shall not be sold, but held in trust by 
some responsible trustee, with authority to pay over to designated heirs 
certain sums from ground rents sufficient to provide them with a com- 
fortable maintenance. Many trustees of estates and Investors seek the 
fee under ground leasehold, believing It is the safest form of Investment 
where the property has been Improved by lessee, with care and due con- 
sideration to the aectlon. I believe that an option to purchase clause, at 
an agreed Bgure. during a Used term of years, adds greatly to the value 
and negotiability of the leasehold, It being easier to secure n loan on the 
lessee's interest If such a clause is embodied In the lease; white a fixed 
purchase price Is generally placed at an amount in advance of the present 
market value of the land, it Is proved that the Improvements placed thereon 
and the changing of the property by improvements to a higher class has 
stimulated an advanced land value which will accrue to the lessee under 
hla purchase clause, but which would be of no advantage unlesB this clause 
was available. 

A straight term leasehold at an agreed rent Is the safest and has proven 
the best. Reappraisal leaseholds have proved cumbersome and unsatisfactory. 
The Improvements placed on the land vary in accordance with the Ideas 
and requirements of the lessee, but should be from one-fourth to one-half 
the value of the land. Liquor clauses are both beneficial and detrimental. 
Ifr experience tells me that liquor privilege clauses should not b9 Inserted 
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In a leBBeboid where property Is in the best retail section, the keeping out 
of such clauses enhances the value oC the land and if generally adopted by 
all property owners in that section retains its high class retail possibilities 
and value for a longer period. 

The natural growth of cities, with increasing land values, has made the 
conservative operation In leaseholds in the businesB section the safest form 
of speculation !n real estate, (or those of limited means. In many of c 
larger cities, wliere leaseholds are in effect, a large percentage of the busi- 
ness section is under lease. That this percentage will grow is evidenced b7 
its success, and I believe that 99-year leaseholds are really in their infancy. 
I contend tbat there is as much science in the study and operation of land 
and its development as in medicine and other professions. Scientific land 
development is In its beginning, and BclentlBc principles Bbould be adapted 
to land development and operaton as they are applied to any other valuable 
commodity. 

The effect of 99-year leaseholds has shown a most substantial develop- 
ment in sections which have been improved In the city of Cleyeland through 
this method of operation. The erection of Sne buildings of a better clasa 
has had much to do with our rapid business expansion and growth. A.B la 
moat cities the finest retail development follows the best residential develop- 
ment, BO where there is the highest rental from business property we find 
the best retail section patronized by women from the highest class resi- 
dential section. 

You are quite aware that In all of our cities we Bnd in the business and 
mercantile sections old homesteads entirely surrounded by business develop- 
ment, the owners of which properties occupy them and keep them for senti- 
mental reasons. They are unwilling to part with the fee and unable to 
Improve the property in keeping with the surroundings. You will find. 
however, that these owners are quite approachable with a proposition to 
lease their property for a long period, where their Interests are properljr 
safeguarded and where they receive an assured income. Sentiment alons 
has prevented them from disposing of their property. We do not tak» 
away from them that sentimental interest: they still retain their fee and 
generally yield to the proposition of a long leasehold. If presented In a proper 
and logical manner, and with a lessee financially and morally responsible, 
capable of carrying out the provisions of a lease. The erection of a butldlng 
Immediately enhances the value of their land, and the owner is more secure 
in his investment than if he had erected a building on borrowed capital, 
which might he subject to long vacancy or mismanagement. We now find 
the lessor content with bis fixed income, secured by valuable Improvements, 
or by a bond guaranteeing them, and the lessee content with the property 
upon which he erects a building according to a defined plan and purpose. 

At the present time rents for a flued period In sections where values are 
advancing, are estimated at five and six per cent on a valuation somewhat 
higher than the present staple value of the property. In other sections, 
the rents are generally based on a like percentage of actual salable value. 
It Is customary to give the lessee a rebate of one-third to one-half of the 
first year's ground rental, where lessee constructs building during the first 
year's period of the lease. The commission receivable from the sale of 
the property based upon the standardised rates of commission of the city, 
applies to ground leaseholds, the commisBlons being based on a valaatlou 
Of a five percent Income and payable out of the first year renta. Id realltjr 
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SS-year leasehold Is a transaction by which the leasee acquires the property 
of tile lessor In the ownership, and borrows Irom the owner the tuU ralue 
of the property Tor a fixed period at an agreed rate of interest, with no tear 
that his loan will be called, providing he pays the rental agreed as Interest. 
It means that an Investor with limited capital, seeking high class property 
as a location for a building, requires through ieasebotd only one-third to 
nne-haif the capital necessary for the completion of his plans through out- 
right purchase. Through leasehold be secures land without cost eioeptlng 
interesi charges and taxes, and uses all h<a capital for the improvement, 
having the landowner virtually as a partner in his enterprise. In our city 
not many young active men bave money to purchase outright land required, 
but by securing a lease they are able to secure a safe, attbougb sometimes 
speculative investment, which if wisely chosen advances in value rapidly. 

In modem times when anybody starts out to inaugurate some enterprise 
It becomes most important to finance it to the very best advantage. By 
Judicious selection of property in the pathway of business expansion, the 
leasee is able to secure on a flsed rental leasehold containing a purchase 
clause, a loan of fifty percent of the value of the Improvements. As an ex- 
ample o( the benefits to the Investor or lesaee, assume that he has but 
160.000 for his total investment, instead of being obliged to purchase land at 
the value of from thirty to fifty thousand dollars, and have but a proportion 
or none Ot the remainder left for Improvements, he Is able to tease a prop- 
erty of the value of fifty thousand dollars, and place his total ( 
ca&h In buildings which will yield him a larger proportion of r 
create an increment on his leasehold value, due to the erection ot a higher 
class of building, which naturally stimulates activity In that section, and 
enbaiic«B the value accordingly. 

It is wise tor the lessee to secure occupants for the building before 
eniering into the lease. No one cau forecast the future development of the 
section beyond u limited time, and caution should be used in selecting the 
locality of a particular property and agreeing to pay a fixed rental, unless 
the property carries itself or can be immediately developed and treated as 
an investment proposition. Great caution Is necessary In leasing In sections 
wbere development is drifting and values are not due to real business ex- 
pansion. The tendency of the optimistic real estate operator to anticipate 
values in advising bis client is one to be carefully guarded against. 

The most successful leaseholds to the lessee are those in which he has 
first worked out a definite plan of action, has arrived at a comprehensive 
cost of the building to be erected, and secured tenants to occupy the prem- 
ises at a rental which will cover the ground renia! and taxes. The operation 
of a successful business In the building naturally enbances the value of the 
property, adding the Increment to the lessee's Interest, 

Oreat care should he exercised In the erection of a building covering 
land where separate and adjoining parcels are under lease to one lessee 
trom more than one lessor. Arrangement of the building, wall and columns 
should be made so that the units of space are properly divided propor- 
Uonately over the tine ot the respective ownership. It Is a regrettable fact 
that years ago a lessee in the city of Cleveland in acquiring two adjoining 
properties through leasehold, erected bis buildiag as one unit in such a 
manner that the columns csrrying the structure were not so spaced that 
tha buildings. If divided, would be In sections of uniform width. Through 
Aoanclltl dllDcullies tbe lessee defaulted oq one of tbe parcels ot laod, and 
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ooe lessor was obliged lo take over that portion of tbe bulldlag corertDg bla 
property. The entire building waa untortiinatelr bo divided tbat this par- 
ttOQ covered by the separate lease was not leoantable without the placing 
of a partition wail so close to one row of columns as to deprive the property 
ot Bome of tbe value which its frontage on the street would taave giv« 
had It been constrvirteJ with reference to such frontage. 

1 recall a number of instances in Cleveland where the Interest of the 
lessee Is more valuable in a leaBehold right than that of the lessor, 
owner ot the fee; notably a property on Euclid avenue and East Ninth 
street, where a 99-year leasehold was made in 1887 at 16,000 per year for 
a fixed term of ninety-nine years. The land has advanced in value ao far 
beyond the anticipations of the owner or leasee, that today the leaae is 
worth at least one million dollars. T understand the fee cannot be purchased 
for less than Ave hundred thousand dollars, although in reality it ylelda but 
five percent Interest on (120,000. 

Another example of proQt is on 110 feet on Euclid avenue east of Ninth 
street, which I leased in 1906 for J16,000 for tbe flrst 9 years, $18,000 tor 
the next 2 years, and 120,000 for the balance of tbe term. I recently ottered 
the leasee a rental of J32,000 per year net for the property, or six percent 
on $200,000 profit, or five percent on $240,000 profit, or could have secured 
$200,000 In cash for the leasehold. Thta was refused. It waa truly a hand- 
some profit tor a few years' pos session of a property which has almoot 
carried Itself by renta received during that period. There are InataiiceB 
upon instances where great protlta have been made in acquiring 99-year 
leaseholda, and where aorae of the largest comraissionB ever paid to brolter* 
bave been received. A number ol the finest office and mercantile bulldlnga 
and a hotel in Cleveland are on ground leases. The new Staller hotel, 
erected at a cost of more than two millions of dollars, on land at the 
comer of Euclid avenue and East Twelfth street, at a fixed rental of 
(32.500 per year. Is one of tbe recent acquisitions under ground leaseholds 
which I have made. A million dollars on bond Issue wba borrowed by tha 
lessee toward the erection of this building, the remainder being supplied 
through the sale of preferred and common stock, the proceeds from which 
went Into the erection of the building before the million dollars borrowed 
from (he banks and trust companies on bonds tolloweil. 

One notable tease of unusual character la known as the Cleveland "sk; 
lease." I believe this lease to be tbe only one of Ha kind in eslstencA In 
the United States. A magnificent 14-story structure, the home of the Cleve- 
land Athletic club, and some ot Cleveland's largest retail stores occupy the 
building. The frontage of 150 feet on Euclid avenue was leased tor a 
straight term of 99 yeara at $28,000 per year net. with an option of purctaase 
clause. The leasee Immediately erected a 6-story building with foundBtlons 
strong enough to carry several additional stories. After completing the 
building he leased the air space above the sixth floor, and the support of 
the walls and columns of the tower structure, to the Cleveland Athletic club 
for the balance of the term of the original tease at a rental of $16,000 per 
year, and the club Immediately completed a seven-story addition to the 
building at a cost of more than half a million dollars. This rental Included 
entrance tor elevators to the top building, and some space In the basement. 
The Athletic club pays a fixed annual rental. It paya no tax on the land, 
but on a portion of the building erected by It, At the termination of the 
leM« tbe omier ot the fee agrees to pay tbe appraised value of tba ImpTDV** 



meDts, or extend the lease for another period of yeare. Id case of (allure of 
the original lessee to carry out the terms of the underlying leaae. the Athletic 
club is secured througti an option to assume the original lease. 

By studying carefuly the narked path of buBlDesa expansion the lessee 
can always be safe in bis Inveetment, I have always been Impressed with 
that well-thought-out statement of Richard N. Hurd In his book. "The Prln- 
ciplee of City Land Values," where he states that the "growth In cities con- 
sists oC movement away from the point of origin in all directions except as 
it may be topographically hindered, this movement being due both to aggres- 
sion at the edges and pressure from the center. Central growth takes place 
both from the heart of the city and from each sub-center of attraction and 
axial growth pushes into the outlined territory by means of railroads, turn- 
pikes and street railroads. All cities are built up from these two Influences, 
which vary in quantity. Intensity and quality, the resulting districts over- 
lapping and interpenetrating, neutralizing and harmonizing as the pressure 
of the city's growth brings them In contact with each other, the fact of 
vital Interest being that despite confusion from the Intermingling ot the 
utilities the order of dependence of each definite district on the other Is 
always the same. Restdences are early driven to the clrctimference while 
business remains at the center, and as residences divide Into various social 
grades retail shops of corresponding grades follow them, and wholesale shops 
In turn follow the retailers, while Institutions and various mixed ntllitlea 
Irregularly fill In the Intermediate zone and the banking and office section 
remain at the main business center. Complicating this broad outward move- 
ment of zones, axis of traffic project shops through residence areas, creat« 
business sub-centers where they Intersect and change circular cities Into 
star-shaped cities." 

Bearing this In mind yon can with safety advise the lessee In the selee- 
tlon of property, knowing that If a definite plan Is followed on a location 
within thp pathway of hiisiness expansion, and the lessee keeps within hia 
financial ability he will be successful. 

One of the most satisfactory liquor clauses that T have ever seen em- 
bodied in a lease, provides against the sale of Intoxicating liquors, at retail, 
exfopt as the samp mny he sold In connection with a hotel, rpstBursrt, drug 
store, or other kindred bHslness. to which such n sale of lltiuors shall be 
incidental merely, and shall not In any case suffer or permit such liquors 
to be sold or dispensed over a bar. except In connection with the use of the 
premises for the purposes of a hotel as the principal bustneae. and that no 
main entrance to such place shall be located upon the street upon whleh 
the property fronts. 

I am Indebted to Honorable .T, M, Henderson, one of Cleveland's repre- 
sentative and foremost real estate lawyers, for legal advice In the prepara- 
tion of this article. He advises me that one of the most beneficial provisions 
of a lease Is the one which secures a very fiill meaanre of payment to the 
lessee for bnlTdlngs which are on the premises at the expiration of the 
lease. Many lessors are In this respect Hhort-slebted and nnwUlIng to 
sBSume that kind of an obligation for full payment for bnlldlngs, which Is 
abflolutely necessary If the buildings are to be kept in the beet possible con- 
dition throughout the term or replaced If they are out of date. Nothing will 
depreciate the value of a city lot more rapidly than to have old, out-of-dat» 
buIldlngB upon It or In its vicinity, and as long as the landlord Is anwUlIng 
to msk« full payment for structures on the land at the expiration of the 
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lease, it will generally be to the tenant's Interest to let the buUdlngs run 
down and never to replace old ones with new during the later yean of 
the term. 

The effect of allowing old or ruinous or out-of-date buildings to remain 
on the land, is to depreciate the value not only of the particular lot, bat of 
the adjacent or contiguous lots by driving business into more attractive 
sections, and if there are a number of buildings in any particular section 
which are thus allowed to become unattractive as business places, it is very 
certain that business will go elsewhere. 
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PART III 



Accounting and Reports 



I 



System of Comparison Records 

By C M. Duncan 

IN a little buuk that came to my desk I lounil this st&t«meDt; "It has 
been well said that the average business executive Tails to get more 
than a small fraction ot the vital laclB aud Agurea thai he sbould have 
to latelljgentiy control the activities ol the business." 

Bankers and mercantile agencies tell ua that more buBluess men tall 
because of Ignorance ot the true coaditjon ot their aft airs than for lack of 
abillt; and enterprtse. The writer Juat quoted further asserts that "the 
desire to dodge the expense and trouble ot the necessary system that would 
bring such vital statistics to the executive's desk has created this condition." 
A survey ot most any Held ot enterprise would disclose the dominant posi- 
tions occupied by the concerns whose executives first realized the value ol 
shaping tbetr policies and basing their lines of action not upon Inspiration 
or guesBwork, hut upon definite, accurate information ot the various phases 
ot the business under their control. 

Wbatever may be the attitude of the majority of our profession, tbe 
men who are responsible for the success or failure ot the building enter- 
prises of tbe country. It is certain that in no other field of business activity 
Is it more important tor the managing executive to know where he stands 
every minute ot the time. 

Very shortly after assuming the management of the State Bank Building 
in Little Rock. Ark., I found myself most uncomfortably hampered by the 
mcngemess ot statistical Information afforded by the accounting methods 
then In force, and i immediately set about devising a system ot accounting 
that would yield the information required for the intelligent direction ot tbe 
business. 

A certain accountlug authority defines an efficient accounting system 
as "an orderly and logical arrangement by simple processes of the facts 
and figures of the business so that it may concentrate into clear and concise 
Btatements a complete expression of the activities and conditions of that 
business." This concentration into concise statements is the subject with 
which I have to deal. 

The "complete expression of the activities and conditions," In case of 
the State Bank Building, fs brought before tbe manager each month in tbe 
shape ot ten reports, enumerated as follows: 

A statement ot the rental income. 

A statement of occupancy. 

A comparative condensed balance sheet. 

A comparative profit and loss statement. 

A statement of receipts and disbursements. 

Four comparative analyses ot operating expense in the four operating 
departments. 

A summarized analysis of operation expenses. 

These may appear to you a formidable array, but I think that not one 
can be wisely dispensed with. 



statements of Occupsncy and Rentals. 
The statement of rental Income !■ bIiowd In Flsnre 1 herewith. It la 
a complete record of the movementa of tenantB Into, out of, and about within 
the building, and the effect of these mOTements and cbangea on the oceu- 
pancjr and income. It Is mad« up on the Brat day of each month. The 
statement here presented, dated Hay 1, 1912, shows that J. D. Jones la to oc- 
cupy from that date room 601-2, under lease No. 601. This results in the addi- 
tion of two rooms and 500 square feet to the number of rooms and the space 
occupied respectiTely; also an increase in rental Income of 166.00 over the 
month preceding. The same Idea Is carried out in recording removals. 






Under the head "Changes" are recorded the transfers of tenants from room 
to room, changes In rent. etc. Thus, the totals under the heading "Addi- 
tions" give the number of rooms and the area being occupied on the flrat' 
of the month, and the montblj revenue to be derived therefrom. The 
' give the nttmber of rooms and area 
■• decreftM In revenne due to these 
■mtwm or a deerease. The net 



I^llii OT loss in the number of rooms, occupied area, and total monthly rental 
derlTed rrom occupied area are added lo or subtracted From the total number 
of occupied rooms, the total oceupi<!d area and the rental revenue bb shown 
iD tbe rental statement ot the previous month. The results are the total 
naoiber of rooms and the total area occupied on the first of the current 
montb. (ogether witii the total rental Income to be derived from that ooou- 
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pane; for the monih. The figure for the total mouihly revenue thus derived 
Is used as a check against the sum of the rent bills sent out on the Qrst of 
the montb. The statement of "Occupancy" la shown in Figure 2. The 
arranEement indicating the floors and rooms In tabular form is not new and 
requires no eiptaaatlon. Each colun^n representing a Qoor la divided by a 



vertical line. The areas of the various rootUB on tbe floor appear In the V 
lefthaDd space. In the righthand space the occupancy or vacancy of each " 
room is Indlcaled by appropriate symbols. The condition o( each floor is 
then summarizcil at the bottom of its column, giving the total, (he renleil 
and the vacant ui'ea In terms of moms and squai'e feet and the percent of 
eacli. Having the areas of the dlCtercDt rooms conveniently entered ma- M 
terlally assists In this compilation. The same summarization Is applied to 1 
the office space as a whole. From records of previous periods the Increase* J 
or decreases over the previous month and the same month of the preTtonflfl 
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a noted. The basement and first floor space are treated sepai 
oper columns, but are included in the grand summary, whic 
al rentable area, the total rented area, and the percent o 

comparlaon with the corresponding figures for the same n: 
vious year. The total rented area as figured on the rental 
nt described serves as a check against the figures obtained 
nt ot occupancy. 

Comparative Profit and Loss SUtement. 

score card of the business game is the profit and loss sh 
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ronr BkiU as & player Is Judged In'the llgtat ot clrcumBtances bjr the dollars 
and ceatB 70a are able to cbalk up ae profit on the rlgbt-band side. In 
these piping times disastrous consequences tollow so closely upon tbe beela 
of a misplay that It la not autBclent to total up tbe score once or even twice 

Tbere are few burineasei tbat would not benefit by an accounting system 
so designed tbat a complete profit and loss statement and a balance abeet 
could be drawn from tbe books every tblrty days. Tbls is a practice In 
our oIBce. 
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FIOmUD 4. 

We bare In use the comparative proBt and loss statement exhibited In 
Figure 3. It really embodies tour statements, covering tbe current montb, 
the current year to date, and for purposes of ready comparison, the same 
perloda ot tbe previous year. The proflt and loss statement Is made up as 
soon after tbe Orst day of tbe montb as the Income and expense entries 
applicable to that month are on tbe books. 

It would be useful here to outline tbe accounting methods applied to our 
property, but the time will not permit. In this connection, however, I must 
describe briefly our method of ciaBslflcatlon and distribution of income and 



It Is generally uaerted by accounllns KnttaorltlM that, la the 
development ot an accounting syatem wltli the Idea of msklns It jieM 
MatlBtical Information, classIflcaUon of Income and expenae la of prime 
Importance. Once a Bystem of claaslBcatlon la determined upon, it moat 
be adhered to It comparative statements are to be of any valne. Some 
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FIGURE E. 



B even go so far as to maintain that an erroneous classlBcatlon 
strictly followed out Is of more value than one that la constantly being 
subjected to changes and corrections. 

The treatment of income la simple. Our income Is derived from alx 



BoUdlns rents, 

Sole of current, 

Sale ot heat. 

Sale of refrigeration. 

Sundry laleB, 

MiscellaneouB, 
and ia clasallled accordingly. Eacb claaslflcatlon of income la represented 
by an account In the general ledger. Thej all appear under tbe bead of 
"Income In tbe Profit and Loea Statement," and tbeir total, togetber vltb 
any bad accounts collected, makes up "OroBs Income." Any refunds or 
allowances tbat may arise are not cbarged direct to the income accounts 
on tbe books, but go Into an account termed "Deductions from Income." 
On tbe statement the total of these deductions 1b taken out of the gross to 
give tbe net Income. 

In considering tbe matter of expense, an Inspection ot all tbe different 
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FIOURB e. 

varieties of expense we had to meet discovered the tact tbat certain of 
these expenses were Independent of the occupancy of the building, and would 
continue though tbe bonse be empty and Idle, while others aroee directly 
as a consequence of Its operation and occupancy, though not proportionate 
to tbe extent thereof, and would Immediately cease with the building emptied 
of Its tenants and closed. Here, then, we may establish two groups: 

Non-operating expense. Including such Items as taxes, insurance, de- 
proclstlon, Interest and tbe like. 

Operating expense. Including wages, material and supplies, bills for 
Tario&s sorts of outside service, maintenance and repairs, etc. 
D7 



We arbitrarily separate the operallng expense Into two groupB— general 
and departmental. 

Qeoeral eipenst; Includes the salary of the mauager, olBce expenses, 
advertlfllng, espenae or night watchmaa and certala mlscellaDeoua Items. 

Tbe plan upon which our operating force is organized furntahes the basis 
for the distribution of departmental expense between the Four departments. 
Tbe distribution up Co thia point la made on the voucher register and eacb 
Bub-dlvislon la supported by a general ledger account. The expense ol eacb 
department la further subjected to an analysis, aa will be shown later. 
The profit and loss statement showa for Itaeif the way these vajious classl- 
(i cat Ion a appear. 

Interest on bonds and approprlatlona to the bond redemption fund a 
strictly speaking, non-operating expensea, but are treated separately aa 
shown. 

We havto shown as a deduction from tbe total non-operating expense 
certain Items of expense not properly chargeable to the period. Thla c 
pedient was made necessary by the change from our old accounting aysteia 
to the new. and la not of Importance here. 

It the comparisons between monthly periods in statements of this kind 
are to be of any value, it Is Important that each month of the year be made 
to bear its proper proportion of the year's expense. To Illustrate this point 
in connection with non-operuting expenae, consider the case of insurance. 
Suppose premiums tor a year are paid in advance in January to the amount 
of fl.200. While thla amount of money has been expended In January, ws 
have yet to receive protection In return for It, and it is, In a sense, an 
asset. It should be charged to an account called "Insurance Premiums 
Prepaid," and flOO transferred every month to the cost of Insurance as an 
expense. Expenses of similar nature should receive like treatment. 
the case of expenses such as taxes and interest, proportionate monthly 
accruals should also be taken into account. The yearly appropriations (or 
depreciation or for retirement of bonds should be distributed in propor- 
tionate monthly quotas. It waa formerly a practice in the State Bank 
Building to charge tbe cost of large lots of fuel, material and supplies direct 
to the operation accounts. This practice would destroy the value of c 
paratlve statements, and now a balanced inventory Is maintained. The cost 
of consignments ot supplies is charged to an account called "Material and 
Supplies." Issues are made only on redulslllon and the storeroom keeps 
account of each department. The value of material and supplies used in 
department In a month is charged up to that department at tbe end of the 
month from these accounts. Thus, the cost of material and supplies en 
the operating accounts only as they are consumed. 

The handling of coal on this principle Is a more complicated propoaltion. 
We bum natural gas under our boilers and are saved any worry on this 
score. The bills for this fuel are rendered monthly and the distribution takes 
care o( itself. 



Statements of Receipts and Oiebursementa. 

We have as yet no form (or these statements. They are made up on 
ruled multi-volume blank sheet such as Is obtainable from any stationer. It 
Is well to note that receipts are not the same thing as Income, as we u 
tbe terms, nor Is the expense for any period the same as expenditure. Wfl' 
speak ot income In the same sense as the merchant apeaks ot sales, that L 



bave actually received, 
era In our favor, 
t eipenseB, but tor re- 
such expenditures are 
xpense a 



our income accounts Include Dot only tbe 
but what we expect by virtue of the obtigatlons ot ott 
E^ipenditures are made not only to meet currei 
placements, additions, betterments, and the like, anc 
charged to property accounts. And certain Items ot t 
books represent accruals only, hut not expenditures. 

The Comparative Condenaed Balance Sheet. 
The lonn ot Figure 4 is our Comparative CondenseJ Balance SheeTT 
Tou will note, amooe the accounts representing fuel, material and supplies. 
kIbo tbe account representing prepaid expenses, expenses accrued but not 
due are carried as a liability. 

Analysis of Expense. 
There are some twenty-flve accounts appearing on our general ledger, 
exclusive ot the income and expense accounts. It was. therefore, thought 
unwise to complicate tlie general ledger entries by carrying tbe operating 
expense distribution into the general ledger further than to separate them 
1 the departmental basis. Tbe departmental expense accounts are analyzed 
lonthly on four forms, ot which Figure 5 la typical. This particular form 
1e an analysis of the expense in the general service department, and shows 
lur claBslflcatioD ot that department's expense. 

The expenses ot the other three operating departments are analyzed 
in forms similarly ruled, but different as to classification. Expense 1: 
lepartments is classified as follows: 



Building Department Expense: 

a— Labor, 

b — Operating Maintenance and Repair. 

c — Batraordinary Repairs, 

d — Supplies and Small Tools. 

X — Minor Construction and Ailerattons. 
{levator Department Expense: 

a — Labor. 

b — Operating Maintenance and Repair. 

c — ESitraordinary Repairs. 

I — Power. 

ni — Lubricants, Waste. Packing. 

n — Supplies and Small Tools. 

u — Uniform Service. 

X — Minor Construction and Alterations, 
lanltor Department Expense: 

a — Labor. 

n — Supplies and Small Tools. 

B — Rubbish Disposal. 

These forms are designed to bring the Items of the current month Into 
pomparlson with the items of the same month last year, and columns are 
■ovided for entering the increases or decreases. The accumulated totals 
pf the various items for tbe current year to date are also compared with 
Ihoee of tbe previous year. The ditterent varieties Into which the depart- 
nentat expense baa been separated are summarized In the form of Figure 6, 
lod are subject to the same methods of comparlsoa. 
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This is the summarized analysis of operating expense. Here the cost 
of labor, cost of maintenance and repairs, the cost of power and other 
varieties of expense in all departments are brought together into totals. 
You may have noticed certain figures and letters accompanying the captions 
of various accounts and classifications. These are sjrmbols in the scheme 
of codification that embraces our entire system of accounts. We find them 
a great time-saver, especially in the work of auditing bills. One soon learns 
the symbols applying to the different accounts, and it is much more con- 
venient, for instance, to write, "08-lOb," meaning operating, maintenance 
and repair, in the general service department, than to extend the caption 
in full. 
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Systematic Records and Reports 

By Whitney Wall 

BELIEVE thai you would call inj' offlte a -teutral agency" tor lb 

agement or buildings, I not only look after improved pruperties, but I 

also do a general real eetate. loan and Insurance biiBlneao. I have in 
my charge several Improved properties, but will conHne this article to the 
ofllce buildings, which are three In number. 

Number one. A building which la located ou a corner, ground floor 
■pace being SOnHO feet, and eight stories high, slow burning construction. 
The machinery conslEla of two hydraulic elevators with duplicate machinery 
mplete. with sufficient Ijoiler capacity to run said elevators and beat the 
building. The elettrle current tor lighting of balls anil engine room is 
t>ougbi from the Edison people, eaili tenant making his own contract with 
Ibeee people fi.<r his light. 

Number two. A building which is located In the middle of the bloeli. 
Xactng on two streets, and bns a ground Iloor space 100x115 feet, six stories 
high on one street anil seven stories high on the other. It has the same 
number of elevators and the same machinery ae building number one, and 
Ibe electric current is furnished In the same way as In building number three. 

Number three. A building which is located in the middle oF the block 
Uid fronts on two streets, and has a ground floor space of 50x115 feet, is 
tweWe stories high on one street and thirteen stories ou the other. This 
building is a thoroughly fireproof building, (■onstrucled of steei. with terra 

I floors and partitions, its machinery consists of three elevators, three 
tubular boilers of 150 h. p. each: one Skinner engine of about 50 h. p., belt 
connected to a Three Rivers electric generator. 40 k. w.; one Skinner engine 
Of about SO b. p., direct connected to a Weetlngbouse generator, 60 k. w., 
■ntl one small American Blower Company vertical engine of about 25 h. p.. 
direct connected to a Crocker Wheeler generator ot about 15 k. w. All o( 
the engines and generators have been installed sir.ce I have taken charge 
dT the building, which was about dve years ago. In fact, all of the buildings 
•lid all ot the machinery generally have been thoroughly overhauled and put 
In flrsl-claas shape. In building No. 3 we have the .\rmetrong Hash signal 
1 the elevators, and we do considerable outside heating and llgbting. 

When I took charge of these hiiildlngs ibey were all in a dilapidated 
condition, and tenants were paying about what they considered was right in 
Ihe way of rent, and all ot them were rented al a less rate than 50 cents 
^r square toot, and about one-Ihird vacant. Number !! gave light free. 
Therefore you can readily see that they could not have been a paying Invest- 
ment. Without going into detail relative lo the irouble and the worry a 
person has In building up buildings with a poor reputation. I will go right 
Into the subject of blanks used In the operation of same. 

First or all Is the si^rurlng of tenants and in running three buildings 
bvDt one ceuiral office, especially when the buildings are not of the size 
Qiat will permit tbe employment of u supeiintendenl In each building, tt is 
■baoluiely necessary to have some sort ot system whereby tbe central olllce 
irllt know what Is going on during the day. 
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We have a blank Cor Ibta purpose lot wblch i 
which la known as a "permit," 

No new teuantB move in or old tenants move out or change offices; no 
carpenter, painter, electrician can do any work; no telephone can be Installed 
or removed: no gas or electric meters Inatalled or removed without a permit 
Issued to the engineer or janitor, said permit being returned to the oOlce 
the next day with notation on same if any damage was done. All telephone, 
gas and electric companies know that this permit is necessary and always 
call Tor It before starting any work. 

After securing tenants, next comes the rent collection question, and 1 
have found it good policy In a number of cases to make the rent a little 
higher than schedule so as to give a discount if saiil rent Is paid before the 
IBth day of the month, Aa an example: Make your rent, say (32.50 per 
month, with the notation that If said rent Is paid before the IBth day o( the 
month a discount of t2.50 will be allowed, Vou can not charge a penalty 
because It would be usury, but you can allow a discount aa large as you 
want. No one can complain of the plan because they are all expected to 
pay rent In advance. In fact agree to do so In their leases. If they complain, 
you can make up your mind they are poor pay. and you do not want them 
anyway. This method has saved ns considerable trouble and loss of rent. 

Relative to repairs, 1 have a blank which is issued to the man or i 
partment who Is to make the repairs, telling what the repairs are that a 
to be attended to, the number at the office, and this is Ulled in with the 
name of the employe in charge of the work. After the work Is finished, the 
tenant flUs In th'e blank, after remarks, and signs his name. I then know 
that the work has been taken care of, that the tenant Is satisfied with it, 
and when he comes to me a week or so afterwarda and Bays that he com' 
plained about his door being out of order, bis shades torn, and that he had 
reported same a week or two ago, I can, by referring to this blank, show 
htm that the work was done, and that he had signed that it was satisfactory. 

The nest blank Is a blank known as the rental ledger sheet, which is a 
loose leaf binding, and which 1 have used for the six years 1 have been in 
the office building business, transferring the sheets as soon as the tenKflt 
has left us to the transfer book, and therefore have a history of everr 
tenant that has ever rented from me relativt- to his paying ability. 

Now the elevator question. In the three buildings I have seven eleva- 
tors and practically ten operators, as a janitor runs an elevator during the 
noon hour. I have no starters. The operators are supposed to be under 
the direction of the engineer, but as he Is below most of his time and busy 
with other matters, he cannot watch elevators all the time. I have not in 
six years had an accident of any sort, but I have had complaints from 
tenants relative to conditions that they thought were unsafe, such aa loose 
doors and other little things that might cause trouble if not taken c 
I would, on receipt of this complaint, Immediately see the janitor and ask 
him why he did not report same. Of course be had reported 
in the office, or the engineer; lu fact, every one, but It hart not been . 
fixed, etc.. and I could not find any one who had heard of it. To corrects 
this 1 now compel every one who rune an elevator to make a wrlttenJ 
re[K>rt every night ou the blank furuished for that purpose, and the operator I 
3 to Offer, and in case he himself should meet with any accl-l 
dent he can not blame tt on faulty machinery, loose doors, alack band cabl»| 
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^vor anything else. It matters not bow many elevators an operator runs, he 
i» to make a report tor each one. 

Janitor Service. — We have a head Janitor Id each building. This man 
hires all other Janitors, and he is held responsible Cor the appearance of the 
building, has charge of all BuppUee, does some repairing, and most of the 
painting. Janllor service costs ub oa an average a little less than eight 
cents per square foot of the rentable area, and this Includea most of the 
labor Tor painting, all window washing, and all scrub women. Head Janitor 
makes report. These reports contain: ''Were any accidents reported or 
heard ol about the building?" An employe might hear of on accident being 
talked of, not knowing the name ot the person who was hurt. 

The next blank Is a report of the mechanical department, which is Dlled 
out by tha chief enelneer. 

A report is made relative to the hours each piece oC machinery is run. I 
have in my offlce a book called the machinery book, which gives a descrip- 
tion, name of manufacturer, shop number of the machinery, and size ol every 
pan. and at the end ot every month we put the number ot hours that this 
machinery has been in service, and the number of hours it has been out of 
service. Then on another sheet, directly opposite this sheet, we have the 
repairs, if any, that were made to this piece of machinery, and the date 
and the cost of same, so that we know just what our machines are doing, 
and whether they are doing the work that la required of them, and whether 
they are being properly taken care of. because if a machine Is constantly 
breaking down it Is either receiving poor care or Is of poor quality. This 
system la kept on all of our machinery. 

ENGINE NO. 2 (BelteiJJ. 

Duty Run 40 Kw. Three Rivera Generator. 

Manufacturer Skinner Engine Co., No. 7300. 

Horse Power 40 to BO. 

Diameter of Cylinder 9 Inches. 

I^ength of Stroke. 10 inches. 

Revolutions per Minute 260 to 300. 

Governor Wheel Diameter 48 In.; Face 8 in. 

Belt Wheel Diameter 48 in.; Face 12 In. 

Width of Belt IJ inches. 

Diameter of Steam Pipe 3 inches. 

Diameter of Exhaust Pipe 3% Inches. 

Diameter of Crank Pin 4 Inches; Length 2% Inches. 

Diameter of Cross Head Pin 2% inches; Length 2\i Inches. 

Diameter of Main Bearings 3H Inches; Length 1% inches 

Width of Engine Over All 3 feet 11 Inches. 

I..ength of Engine Over All 7 feet 6 Inches. 

Approximate Weight with Iron Base. . 5,600 pounds. 

Installed July 7fh. 1907. 

Value $750.00. 

I Complete Set (101 Wrenches. 

I One Monkey Wrench. 

I One Adiustable Tram to preserve ad' 

I Just men t. 

I One Set Grease Cups (6). 

I One Hand Oil Pump. 
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Bnuhes 16 

Manufacturer Three Rivers Electrli 

Naniber ;{7,50l. 

lot 









Amperes .. 


320 


^^H 


Voltfl 


126 




H. P. M 






Wound 


fTnTnpnliTin ^^^H 


iDBUIled ■ . . 


July Tth, 1907. ^^M 




^^M 




SERVICE (Started July Tth. 1907). ^^ 


Year. 


Hours in Service. HonrB Owt of Service 


1B07 




3,190 5,570 


IMS 




8.046 715 


1909 




7.74B 1.015 


1»10 
















22,766 IS^E 


Janu&r; 


, 


200 M4 


February ..- 




229 448 


March 




887 877 


April 




407 S18 


Btay 






June 






JulT 






Ausuat 






September . . 






October .... 












December . . . 







1.567 



3.057 



The coal that is used Is weighed by the wheelbarrowlul. and runs about 
230 potiudB to a wheelbarrow. I have not yet learned of any other city that 
uscG coal in the sane manner as In Duluth. If you do not know, you should 
Iniow that Duluth is the distributing point of coal tor a large part of the 
United States: the coal coming to Dnliith in boats is loaded from the hoata 
on the docks, and on these dochs it is cleaned and screened, and we are using 
In our buildings what is known as anthracite dnst, which screens about tha 
same size as rice and finer, and Youghiogbcny soft coal screenings, which 
come in the shape of dust, with particles about as targe as a walnut, but 
most of it is line like sand. We wet and mix these two coals together. 
number of buildings burn two of the soft and one of the hard: some of them 
l>iirn one part hard and one part soft. We are burning and have been burn- 
ing, three of the hard and one soft, and we have burned as high as four to 
one. In burning the coal in this manner we make no smoke at alt, and It 
cuts the cost of our coal down considerably, for the reason that we pay t3.3S 
per ton for soft coal screenings and (2.10 a ton for hard coal: therefore, when 
it is burned three or four to one, a notiteable saving is made. 

In speaking of coEt. 1 will say ihai where we have used two of soft 
one of hard (he cost has been (3.9^: where we have used half liard and half 
soft, f2.72; where we have used two hard and one soft, 12.51: where we baTci 
used three hard and one soft the cost has been i'iAl. and where we havs 
used tour bard and one soft the coat has been |2. 

The engineer always reports the reading of the general water meter, and 
as we know about what it should be from day to day. if it is larger all band* 
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^^re Immediately pul to woik to flnU the leak. Tbe water used in the boiler 
Is also metered: that meter is read. The k, w. meter la read on the switch- 
board, EhowiDg the amount ot current used. He then checks the other build* 
ings heated, and checks those to whom we are furnishing the light, so ihai 
we can always check up our coal hill In case it is larger one day than an* 
other. He states oa the bottom of hla report whether any machinery has 
stopped on account ot breakdown, and on the back or same he reports the 
supplies received and where they were used, or to be fharged. and the name 
of the Arm. the repairs needed, and the repairs made, signing same on the 
bottom. 

As (ar as the engiaeer's report is concerned, we have found thai when 
it became necessary to refer back to anything that happened la the past, that 
the Introduction of Qgurea stating what had been done, and what was being 
(lone did not eeem to fit the case as it should, therefore we adopted the sys- 
tem of charting on paper what bad been done, thus being able to place before 
the engineer or fireman a picture of what had been done in the past, and 
what was being done now, instead of making a comparison with a long string 
ot figures. Another thing that has worked out very satisfactorily is bul- 
letin boards, which hang directly alongside of my desk. These boards con- 
tain the offlce numbers ot every office, and opposite each number is inserted 
a card, which, if occupied, contains the name of the tenant. On the back of 
this card is the amount of the rent that the tenant pays, and the expiration 
of his lease. If the office la vacant, the amount of rent per month is stated 
on the card. 

1 have In all now some 225 tenants, and it is ImpoBsible at times to 
remember all o( their names. When a man comes Into the office and 1 know 
he Is a tenant, and I cannot recall his name. I ask him the number ot his 
oKce, and by looking from my desk at the chart t can immediately call bis 
name, and in this way 1 have found this offlce board register to be a very 
helpful device to be used in an offlce like mine, tor ihe reason Ihat it con- 
tains nearly all of the Information that a manager would like to know. 

We have a dally chart showing the consumption of coal for the k. w. 
hours ot electric current made, the general house water meter, the boiler 
water meter, and Ihe maximum and minimum temperatures, which I keep 
under glass on my table. We keep a regular coal balance, which Is balanced 
and checked from the tickets and bills at the end of every month. This bal- 
ance shows the amount reported consumed, the amount on hand, and the 
amount received, as follows: 

► BUILDING NO. 3. 

Coal Report. April, 1911. 
Dust. 

Dr. Cr. 

Coal on hand, April Jst , 3,000 

Received N. W. Fuel Co 86,900 

Received N. L. Fuel Co 76,300 

Reported burned - 168,100 

On hand May 1st 8,000 

lfl5,200 174.100 
t accounted for - S.900 

174.100 174,100 




N. W. Fuel Co.— 

Dust 85.SO0 lb . . i2,95 T.ft,>|2.25 . . 196.64 

Screenings 24,300 ib. .12,16 T.@ 3.35.. 40.88 

110,200 6G.10 T. f 137.33 

N. L, Fuel Co.— 

DuBt 76,300 lb. .38.15 T.(S)12.25. . J8S.86 

Screenings 41,6001b. .20,8 T.@3.35.. 69.89 

117.900 58.95 T. $155,55 

Total Coal Conaumed — 

DUHt lS7.2001b..78.S T.@$2.25. (176.85... .70% 

Screenings 67,900 lb, .33.95 T.@ 3.35. 113.73. . ..30% 

225.100 112.55 T. (390.58 

Blank "H." 

Since the year 1007 I have kept cbarta of the coal from the balances a 
shown, aail the temperature, by the month. When I first took buildings Nob, 
1 and 2 they were biiylng coal that was suppoaeil to be mixed, two of aoft 
and one of hard. Later on they were suppoaed to be delivering 11 half and 
hair, and charging us on the basis It was supposed to be mixed at, that Is, at 
the rate of (2.10 per ton for the hard and (3,35 per ton for the soft. I had 
the coal companies start In January, 1907. in all three buildings, to deliver 
the coal seiiarately and we to do the mixing ourselves. We weighed the coal 
out by the wheelbarrowful. and endeavored to get the firemen to mix it 
three to one, that is. three hard and one soft. They had a hard time in get- 
ting started and It was not until the month of June that they all got running 
In the path they should run in relative to the percentage, and they continued 
this percentase until January. 1910, wheo, without a word of warning what- 
ever from the coal companies, our hard coal was shut off. In Duluth It la 
practically impossible to make a contract [or coal. Tbe prices are all the 
same, and the coal companies do not even approacli you relative to making 
a contract. In fact, they do not want to make a contract, but are all witting', 
to sell you coal at the one price, no less. 

Now, the next question, when you get to burning three of bard and 
one of soft, is whether or not your conBumptlon ia increased, therefore to 
watch this we make a chart monthly showing the consumption of both kinds 
of coal. If you burn a larger quantity In making a mixture you are not 
Ing any money, as you are making a mlxturp of three to one to save money. 
The quantity must not be Increased. There may be a chance that the weather 
Is cooler, aud that It is necessary lo burn a larger quantity. We, tberetore, 
refer to our mean minimum temperature chart, which shows the weather for 
every month, etc. 

Relative to these charts, a tew of the people who have visited my office 
have made the remark, "Are not these reports and the chart business a tot ot 
trouble and extra expense? In other words. Is It not a hobby more than ■ 
necessity? We do not see that you ret atiy real benefit from It," 

The real benefit derived la thla: First of all. if you are careful and 
methodical In the way that you perform your work, your clients know that 
you are endeavoring to manage your buildings at the least possible expense. 
Then, again, U la much easier to show an engineer and fireman or a Janitor 
what they are doing with a chart, showing the ups and downs by lines, than 
It is showing them a long string of figures. Figures puzzle tbem, whereas 
a chart is a very simple thing, where you state to tbem when the line Is up 



(hat this represents your coal pile 1b bo much larger than yesterday, the flay 
before, or bo on; you did not make any more ilghL: you, of course, used 
more water, and the temperature was Bot any colder than It was the other 
daya. Now. there are your reports drawn out In Unea. What la the troiibla? 
Can It not be Bxed? 

It is much easier to show them than with flgures. Figures lo Bonie 
men do not mean much, and at the same time they are In evidence on 
these charts. 

Thea. again, your owner comes In and with these charts always before 
you it is much easier to show him than It is to get out a large number of 
reports and go over them to show htm the whys and the wherefores. In 
fact, although they look lilte a lot of worit. the work in connection therewith 
does not amount to half of the trouble that It saves, and In time I hope to 
have everything charted and hung on the wall In my ofSce. 

, One of the most Interesting charts to most people is the chart showing 
the rental value of the building for each year; that is to say, what the build- 
ing is bringing in per square foot if every office is occupied. You can 
Hhow the vacancies, the delinquent rents and the lost rents, and on the same 
chart also show the gross amount received from the building for each year. 
This chart shows bow simple It Is to explain to the owner what you are 
doing by saying, "IIltc it, wiiat the building earned in 19DS, here is what 
the building earned in 1309, and here is what the building earned in 1910." 
Its earning capacity has been Increasing each year, and while it has been In- 
creasing, your delintiuent rents, your lost rents and your vacancies have not 
been any greater. 

It is easy to increase the rents. The neit thing is to keep your tenants. 
These buildings when 1 first took them were renting for less than fifty cents 
per square toot, so you can now see tor wliat they are renting. I have 
started with the year IS08 (or the reason that in 1908 a new huiidlng, 50 
feet front by 115 feet deep and seven stories high, of steel construction. 
modern In every detail, was built, and that year I lost out of my buildings, 
ail three of them, only two tenants. In 1910. a sixteen-story building, 50 
feet front and 116 feet deep, modem in every detail, was built. I lost that 
year four or Hve tenants out of all my huililings. In 1911 a s<i-story build- 
ing, modern In every detail, and the same ground floor space as the others. 
was opened up and 1 am glad to say'l only tost two tenants. 

1 believe that I owe my good luck In keeping tenants by adopting a 
method or system by which I am able to keep track of what is being done, 
and when they visit my office and see these charts, which arc under glass 
on the walls and on my table, they know that every effort is belag made 
relative to the operation of the buildings, and that I am in touch with what 
Is being done. I have always found it wise and more economical in the end 
to give the tenants repairs that they are of the opinion they need, that are 
within reason, and in return 1 have bad tenants go out of their way to bring 
Into my office a man who Is seeldng a location, recommending to this man 
: be go into one of the buildings in my 'charge. 
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Accounting System for Office Buildings 

By Edwin Wasserman 

THE Bubjecl of accounting for office buildings Is probably one ot the 
moat vexing qiieatlons which office building managers have to confroDt. 
Ttie manager must Iedow each month the results of all operations of 
the building, and the Intormatiou must be Buch that the enpeuees are 
kept under proper control by intimate knowledge, so that any extravagant 
or iiniieceasary expeudilures may be prevented. 

The office building which I represent is known as the Pacific Building, 
Market and Fourth Streets, San Francisco, During the time of the erection 
ot this building (which occupleil less thsn one year) a great many duties 
devolved upon me In the way of supervision ol the details of construction 
(or the Pacific company. 

During the time of construction I was aware, of course, that I ahonld 
be put in charge of the building after Its completion, and It seemed to me 
that a good aystem of accounting was a first necessity. 1 therefore 
evolved and installed the system to which I am calling your attention (wltb 
a tew minor changes which have been deemed advisable in the light of 
uctual experience I, 

The question ot keeping the keys of a large office building (1 ma; say 
here that the Pacific building has 660 oflicesj in proper manner la the Brst 
thing that confronts one. The syslem that 1 have adopted is as follows: 

When the locks were received from the manufacturer there were three 
keys for each lock. As soon as the locks were placed in the building. 1 bai] 
every key stamped with the number ot the room. For obvious reasons, I 
did not wish to use arable figures which indicate the room number. I there- 
fore adopted a cypher, replacing the numeral digits by alphabetical letters. 
Instead of uslrtg the ten first letters of the alphabet, however. I adapted 
the practice in vogue In a great many stores, of using some simple cypfter 
word — such as "Black Shirf'^in this case it will be seen that key number 
135 would bear the cypher B. A. K. and so on. If, therefore, a key is lost 
in the building and subsequently restored to the olOce. the number of Iha 
room can be easily identified and the hey restored. 

In some cases a larger number of keys are desired by the tenant or ft 
key might be lost. To provide for this contingency, instead of havl&g the 
keys made outside. I bought a key machine from a Chicago hardware con- 
cern, costing me about f20. and with the aid ot this machine a new leer 
can be turned out in the engine room within a few minutes. As the total 
cost of this duplicate key would be about ais cents, and we charge from 
twenty to twenty-five cents, it can be readily seen the key-lnaldnE turns us 
in a little profit. 

Of the three keys which come with the lock, one is placed in the office 
of the building on a properly numbered rack, and two placed tn a small 
envelope. When the keys are taken from the envelopes and turned over 
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B ta tbe lenani a receipt Is obtained on ibe envelope and remains ae a charge 
against tbe tenant until keys are returned by tbe tenant. Tbese envelopes 
i-aa all b« plaitd In a small 4x5 cabinet or (our drawers capacity, or leSB. 
according lo sUe of building. The object of keeping one key In tbe ofllaa 
at all tlme:<, on the rack, Ib Cor ttie purpoBc of duplication ooly. 

For tbe purpose of keeping accurate record of tbe income of the build- 
ing, we use a card with as many columns aa there arc floors, and as many 
lines as ibere are ofBces on each door. Tbe card accommodates alxty-elx 
oBSces on each Qoor. This card wben properly Sited at the beginning of 
the mouth. Indicates the total income for the month of each room, each 
floor and a summary showing the Income from the entire building. The 
total Is charged to an account in the ledger called "Tenant Account." An 
auxiliary tenants' card ledger ta also used, wblcb contains the following 
Information: Name of tenants, date ol lease, room number, and monthly 
rate. This card is ruled up lu months and as there are eight sections ou 
the card each aection accommodating entries for twelve months, the one 
card will lake care of a tenant for eight years. On the drst of each month 
these cards are posted up with tbe amount of rentals and later, when the 
bills are paid, tbe paid date is Inserted as well ae the sum paid. The 
balance ot any one card shows the amount due from that particular tenant. 
The balance of all the cards etiuals ibe balance appearing In the ledger In 
the Tenant Account, lu the Tenant Account of the ledger there wili be but 
iwo principal entries a month; one total of debits and the other total 
amount of cash received. Tbe tenant ledger card Is placed In a "ceme- 
tery" as soon as the lease has expired, the tenant has left the building and 
delinquent rents have been paid. This is done for the purpose of keeping the 
ledger fllled with only Uve matter and makes the card ledger less ciiiuber- 

As soon as bills and pay rolls have been properly approved and passed 
upon, a voucher Is made out and the bills or pay roll are paid by the 
issuance of a check. On the margin ot the checks is a Utile statement form 
showing the date of the bill paid by tbe check and the explanation of the in- 
debtedness. It is not necessary to get a receipt from the payee or the em- 
ploye as tbe fact that the checks must be endorsed before payment secures 
good evidence of the receipt of the payment for the purposes named on the 
face of the check. These checks are numbered in numerical sequence and 
I have found it to be most advantageous to use the "Economlk"' system of 
check books, the simplest plan of check register that I have mel. The sheets 
of the check register are numbered to agree with the checks themselves. 
The checks have no stubs and it requires little mental effort to get into 
the babit of always writing the particulars in the check register before 
making out tbe Check. 
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The Cash Journal 



The cash iounial Is the main book of entry for everything appertaining 
"to the building. The enpianalion column is placed In the middle of the 
page, and of the other columns tbe middle one on each side Is marked 
"cash." The balance ot these two columns shows the balance of tbe bank 
account, the credit side being balanced with tbe check register: the voucher 
number is In each case the number of the check covering payment. On 
the debit aide of the cash Journal is a column marked expense. In tbl* 



column are placed all items except tliose wbJcb require individual ledger 

posting. On Ibe credit aide Ibere is a column marked 

and the total of tble column monthly la pouted to cbe 

tbe ledger and forme tbe main credu of that account. Journal enirlaa ara 

made as may be tieceasary, but Inafimucb as tbe casb Is always kept separatB 

imd Id Its own columns tbe system obvlatea tbe objections offered by aoi 

countants to having a combination cash book and journal. 

Aa the close o( the montb tbe column marker] "BzpenBe" Is segre- 
gated into Iba necessary subbeadlngs such as "elevator cost." "pay roll, 
"lepairs," "supplies," and such other items aa may be deemed necesaarf 
for purposes of keeping accurate Information as to sources of expenses and 
comparative expenses from montb to montb according to the maintenance 

Tbe Information obiained trom tbls column Is emboiTicd in tbe monUiiy 
report of tbe building wbicb Is submitted to tbe directors of tbe company, 
Tbe report shows revenue from rentala and from other sources on the one 
side, and expenditures covered by miscellaneous expebsea for the upkeep 
of tbe building on tbe other aide. Tbe dlDerence of these two columns will, 
of course, show the profit or loss for the month. The expendltui 
does not show actual cash expenditures In certain items of overhead ex- 
pense, such aa insurance or taxes. For the purpose of accurate statement of 
proBt or loss, taxes, which are paid In two instaltmenls, are placed to a a 
pense account and each month one-twelfth of the total amount of Ihe taxes ~ 
Is Included In thia overhead expense. The same method of prorating is fol- 
lowed In tbe posting of inaurance items. On tbe report there Is also a 
llnanclal statement wblch shows Ibe actual casb movement for tbe montb _ 
and an additional statement is Included showing overdue rentals, 
piled from tbe tenant's ledger. 

Tbe maintenance record supports the report just mentioned, and eeU 
forth in items Ihe various expenses for elevators, pay roll and so forth, prop- 
erly aegregated. 

Tbe maintenance record and tbe monthly report should be on tbin paper 
so that carbon copies may be made to accommodate each of the directors 
with a copy. 

Tbe insurance carried in an oQice building Includes protection against 
lire, casualty, elevalor. boiler and plate glaBs losses. 

In tbe matter of Insurance it will be well so far as possible to arrange 
tbe policy period so that of tbe total insurance carried, one-twelfth will fall 
due each month. Such a system simplifies tbe work of the o£Sce building 
manager and the Insurance company will cancel and rewrite tbe policy with- 
out abort rating If the object of tbe scheme Is made known to tbem. The 
syetem which I have outlined has worked out for me a great many problems 
in a most satiafactoiy manner. Local conditions, size of building, and so 
forth, will naturally suggest a modiQcation ol this system, but if tbe funda- 
mentals to wblch I have called your attention are followed, 1 believe most 
thoroughly that office building managers will be able to get a maximum of 
information and security with a minimum of work, and from what I tiave 
gathered In talking with other managers. 1 believe that a simple system, suc^^ 
aa outlined, eliminates a great deal of anxiety and worry. 

The main points ol the system are the tenant's card, tbe building rental 

card and tbe combination cash journal. Entries tn detail are made but one* 
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and then in the cash Journal. On the card the entries are of the simplest 
form and take very little time. The monthly and ihaintenance reports give 
in totals and detail Just the information that the directors require and pro- 
vide essential data only. The ledger is kept free from unnecessary postings, 
as In the majority of accounts there is but one entry and the ledger accounts 
are reduced to a minimum. 
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Various Systems for Keeping Office Keys 

T 



HE following data In regard to keeping keys has lieen collected from 
various sources Tor the benefit of thoee Interested in kaowlng bow 
otliera are doing: 
One of the leading Chicago managers has the following to say: 



coavenleni way \b lo get « 
, with a bole in the center 
L the knob qI the door, and 
edge, then attach eacb key 
-logs are. kept on a rack la 
:o them except tbe superln-. 
tbelr 



"1 And that the simplest, easlcsl. and 
large brasa ring, about eigbt inches in diamete 
small enough thai tbe janitor cannot bang It o 
have a number of small holes bored around tht 
to the ring by a short steel chain. Those key 
my superintendent's oflica No one has access 
tendent. He gives them to the different Janitors when they start 
work at nigbt and they put them on their belts. 

■■We have a key to each room. No one has a right iu [hat room eicept 
the superintendent and janitor. In case of Qrc or leakage of steam, or breakage, 
we have a right to go in. A master key might get Into the hands of some- 
body else. If a key or a ring of keys should be lost, 1 can take every cylinder 
out and change the locks around so that nobody would ever be able to make 
use ot the keys. 

"In regard to the new keys, 
tractors put the keys in the box 1 
ber on each box; three keys cam 
my superintendent and he filed ihem by numbers. 
He puts one key on his large ring; tbe other two 



vben tbe locks w 
1 which they can 
I with each lock. 
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ire put In I bad tbe c 
e and put the room qi 
Those were turned in 
u a box in a drawer I 
keys are kept on file in 
the boxes until the room is rented. It does not take up as much room as 
may suppose; it takes up very Httle. 

"in the matter of extra keys, when order is received for a key, ii !■ 
filed; the key Is made. After the Drst two keys are furnished the tenant 
pays 25 cents tor each subsequent key. The ladles' toilet Is open all day, and 
at six o'clock at night It la closed and locked. No one after that goes In 
except the janitors who clean the premises." 

Another manager In a western city contributes the following to the dl 
cussion: 

"We have a little system for keys that may be Interesting. We had 
key tag made, which Is, in appearance, like a hardwood tag instead of belns 
a piece of paper; this was doubled over with an opening at the end. When 
the key is not in use it is turned back and slipped into the envelope and, 
on the outside of that envelope, tbe marking of tbe building, the room i 
bar, etc., are kept in a card index, as your card index is your key file, and 
your key file Is your key tag." 

Here is another system installed by an Ohio manager: 

'The proposition 1 have with keys Is a big counter In my room and up 
alongside ot that counter is a cabinet built full ot pigeon holes, with R 
sliding glass door, and up on the cross pieces above each box is tbe number 
of the room starting from 101 and running to 1001. We hare about 100 
rooms In our building. In each ot the pigeon holes are three keya, and m. 



little Blip of paper, and on top of that paper is the number of the room. 
John Smith comes in and gets three keys; he puts his name on the slip and 
it is put up into the pigeon hole. The minute I go to the pigeon hole and 
find there are only two names on the card and no third key, I know someone 
is at the office. When the janitor wants to go into a room that is not oc 
cupied, we make a temporary note showing where that key is, and when it 
is placed back into there, of course that slip is destroyed. 

"I keep another record of the keys in a book, separate from this case, 
showing the number of the room and then the key number. There is gen- 
erally a little number placed on there; it would probably run pretty large, 
the factory number of the keys, but I keep the room number and the factory 
number, and the factory number might be 9620, and if I should find a stray 
key with that number, instead of trying all the doors in the building, I 
simply refer to that book and find where that key belongs. 

"In reference to the superintendent of the building, I carry a general 
master key to all rooms, but the general superintendent only carries a 
master key to the separate floors. For instance, my key will fit the store 
room on the first floor, and he has no key to that. 

"I believe the key arrangement I have there is very satisfactory. Tou 
can put your hand on any key in a minute. If you find a stray key, you can 
tell where it belongs." 
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The Cost of Operating a Building 

By C. A. Patterson 

THE tenant wLo comes down 1o Ills ofllce In the tnaralng has an Idea 
that the ofOce building owner is getting wealth at a tremendous rate 
by renting offices at say |1.&0 per square foot. 

As the books of an office building are seldom opened to the public gaze, 
and tlie expense of keeping up a building is hidden from the tenants' view, 
because the engine room coal pile, etc., are out of sight, and the cleaning Is 
all done by night. 

The thousands of people who have offlcea In the modern ekyecraper or 
bave occasion to visit one on buslnesB. seldom have a glimpse behind the 
scenes to see the smooth and orderly running machinery. They only know 
tlial the elevators are always ready to whlsh them up to the particular floor 
to which they wish lo go; that the floors and windows are always clean, 
tliBt the lights are always in good 'condition, and that In the winter Itae 
otDces are always comfortably warm. The tenants leave the oOicea at night 
littered with papers and in confusion; they come down In the morning to 
flod all the litter cleared away and everything In spick and span order. If 
It ia not, they growl, and then someone has to get busy. 

It takes a big sum of money to keep everything clean and tidy, the ele- 
vator service up lo Btandard, and all 'he other details to make the tenant 
comfortable. It ia the multiplicity of small expenses that coimts io the 
office building. You can tell positively what the great expenses are going to 
be before yon have Ihe building erected, and therefore can figure accord- 
ingly. There are other expenses, however, that cannot be absolutely deter- 
mined. For Instance, we know that we are solng to require a certain 
amount of labor, but there is no certainty what that labor Is going to cost. 
We also know what amount of coal we ai'e going lo require, bnt who can 
predict a year in advance the price of coal? 

Suppose, for example, we take an omce bnil'llng representing an invest- 
meni of 11,500,000, Including the land. This Is by no means over the aver- 
age cost o( (bose now being erected. There are some costing six and eight 
millions, A capitalist should certainly expect ten percent on his Invest- 
ment; In (act. he could not afford to tie up this amount of money for leas. 
However, let us presume he ts satisfied with ten percent, which would 
make a return on his investment of $150,000 per year, provided he rents all 
his space, keeps It rented, and has It all paid (or. 

Although a well managed building does not often lose tenants, yet It 
sometimes happens when large tenants erect ihelr own structure or change 
their location to be nearer a base of supplies, etc. With these things the man- 
ager must contend, which makes It Impos.iible to count very far ahead on 
Ihe entire revenue. 

Here is where big lumps of that $150,000 revenue goes. Taxes and 
Insurance eat up easily $35,000, and. although this is probably the largest 
stngle Hem of expense, yet there are many others which call for big out- 
lays. For tnetance, there Is the item of coal. The elevators must run wlo- 
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ter and summer, but in the summer ibe coaaumplion ot fuel is not aa great 
as Id winter, because heat does not have to be lumlshed the offlces. Aver- 
aging the cost ol coal for a year, the dalty consumption would be twenty 
tons eaclj day or 7.300 tons per year. For the Bake of comparison, let ua 
take the average cost per ton of coal, which la S2.I5. This for the year 
makes our coal bill alone (15.895. Sometimes the price per ton will be 
a little lower and sometimes a little higher. A building consuming any 
.luch amount will contract for its coal by the year, and thus la able to a' 
fluctuations in price. Users ot coal are getting a little wiser than they usecf 
to be. In the beat operating buildings coal is checked up and purchased o 
a B. T, U. basis or some similar method Is used to really ascertain the nun 
ber of heat units produced per pound or its evaporating power. A hundreJ 
pounds of coat, for Inatance. must evaporate a minimum amount of water. 
If It evaporates more than the minimum it is worth more per ton. Once a 
H-eek a chemist takes the sample ot coal and teste it, and on the result of 
this test the price Is made. By Ibis method the manager pays for fuel, not 
for alate and slack. 

However, next to taxes, the largest Item ot expense is that of labor. This 
Witt easily reach a figure of |30,000 per year. Including the office force. To 
keep the building tidy you will have to employ a small army of scrub 
women, who do their work at night. Figures from auch a building as 
described show that they have twenty women employed, sit nights a week. 
and each gets 128 a month, which figures out $7,392 a year. Every office 
(s swept and dusted every night, many of them are scrubbed, cuspidors 
have to be washed out, waste paper baskets emptied, and then alt the h 
and stairs have to be swept and scrubbed. This is a work that cannot 
delayed or slighted, Tbe only wa:r in which absolute cleanliness can be 
maintained Is by never ceasing vigilance. To help the women in their work 
there are six male helpers at t40 a month each, or S3,2SO a year. These men 
sack tbe waste paper and carry It down to the basement, where It ts baled, 
and do various other kinds of work that call for strength and are out of a 
woman's province, 

Tbe night force must be looked after by a responsible head, bo i 
superintendent is necessary and In many buildings an additional chief 
Janitor, The superintendent must be a good, reliable man, for he has the 
entire responsibility of the building at night. Such a man la worth fl.EOO 
a year and earns every cent of it. The superintendent has charge ot the 
supplies. Inspects the work, hires the janltom, scrub women, etc.. and E 
I hat the service Is kept up to standard, 

A big office hnilding has to have a painter for its own work alone, and 
it fs often necessary to call in outside help. Every time an office is vacated 
It has to be gone over by the painter, the ceilings and walls done over, and 
woodwork and floors touched up. In the case of long time tenants their 
offlces have to be overhauled at regular intervals, so you can readily per- 
ceive that the painter has enough to keep him busy. In addition to the 
offlces, the balls have to be kept Immaculate. Tbe painter's store room rep- 
resents a good-size store well stocked, for be must have a considerable v 
rlety of paints, white lead, varnish, enamel for painting the Iron work, 
reeln, and no end of brushes, tools, etc. The supplies for the decorator 
alone will average 13,000 a year. Some years it la much more. Others 
not quite so much, depending, of course, upon the class of building. 

Cleaning tbe windows might seem a small eipeose, but here It about 
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tlie way It Sgures out. U takee the entire time of six meu to do this work. 
They besln oa the top Boor and work down to the bottom until they have 
wUhad every window, and then they begin all over again. Window washers 
B«t 940 per month, ami they are under the chief janitor, who hires them 
and provides them with safety appliances and all the working toola they 
require. In addition to washing windows they go through all the ofUces 
and wash and clean all the gas and electric light fixtures. This Item rep- 
resents a yearly outlay of S2,SS0 for wages alone. 

In 8«ch a building as we are describing there are six elevators, it Is 
necessary to have a man for each car. as well as a' starter. These men re- 
ceive a wage of J&5 and 160 per month, the starter getting fTO. The elevator 
man occupies a responsible position In the office building. He must be 
steady and reliable, because to his carefulness the lives of hundreds of 
people are entrusted every day. He must be intelligent, courteous in man- 
ner and neat In appearance. He will be asked hundreds of questions a day 
about the location of tenants In the building and have to be an aulmMed 
guldepoat. Such men are worth a little more every year they stay with 
you, and should be paid on that basis. By the time the manager has paid 
the elevator force each year there isn't much left of (5,000. Uniforms and 
clean linen must be provided for these men, which means more expense. 

The engine room Is a never-tlrlng "dollar eater." The labor expense 
alone is 13.200, of which the chief engineer gets a salary of tl.SOO, and his 
assistant and fireman cost (1,400 per year. 

Most large buildings have found it economy to keep a carpenter, as 
there Is a great deal of changing partitions, repairing, etc., constantly 
needed. This is another item of (3,000, Including supplies and labor, 

Sometimes the painter does the cairentry work, but ueually there ia 
work enough for both. 

Then there Is the electrician, who has his hands lull beeping the elec- 
trical equipment In flrst-claas shape. Labor and supplies will eat up another 
13.000 annually. 

We have not touched upon the supply question to any extent, but this 
represents a big outlay every year, much larger than the average person 
would realise . 

For the cleaning alone 26.000 pounds of cleaning powder were used In 
one building last year and 10.000 bars of soap. Scrub brushes and pails 
are bought by the gross and dusting cloth by the bolt; dusters, floor brooms, 
mops, mop wringers, sponges, squeeges. and a full line of Janitors' supplies 
are constantly consumed. 

Managers have found ft economical to keep a full line of pumping snii- 
plles on hand. Wash bowls, urinals, closets, seats, tanks, valves, cocks, etc. 
are bought In dozen lots and stored In the stock rooms for inBtsnt use. 
Many buildings keep their own plumber and find It a good proposition from 
a financial standpoint. It Is difficult to eatlinete the expense of this de- 
partment. as It varies so widely from year to year, but in a building erected 
several years ago $3, GOO is not considered high. 

We have not touched upon the engine room supplies, except coal, but 
besides this, there Is oil, usually contracted for several barrels at a time: 
Uiere Is waste and packing constantly consumed. 

Other expenses which have been discussed but not ttemlied will bring 
this total up to $100,000 per year. No allowance has been made for depre- 
ciation of machinery or deterioration of the building. It Is estimated that 
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the life of an office building power plant Ib from 10 to 15 years. A low 
figure of original cost of the plant equipment would be |200,000. The writer 
knows of one building manager that bought last year |85,000 worth of new 
machinery. Ten percent of the equipment cost is considered fair to charge 
oft for displacements and repairs, or, in other words, an allowance of 120,000 
is made annually to keep the plant in first-class shape. 

So it will be seen from these figures that it isn't all velvet from the 
owner's standpoint and there is really no form of investment that requires 
the careful watching to make the figures appear on the right side of the 
ledger as does the management of a modem office building. Can one wonder 
why it is that the building managers want to get together every year, com- 
pare figures and study their work more closely? 
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Ratio of Gross and Net Cost of Operat- 
ing to Gross Rents of Office, Loft 
and Apartment Buildings 

By Clarence T. Coley, M. E. 



WHEN I took up ray present work Beveral years ago. with Douglas 
tlobicBon, Cbarles S, Brown & Co.. and was told my bufllneaa was 
to operate the buildings in their charge with the highest degree 
o£ efflclency, I saw that the beet tool wilh which to accmnpllsh the desired 
results would be the "deadly parallel" or comparlaon o( figures, derived 
tram careluUy kept subdivided accounts. Our system of traokkeeplng was 
changed eo that our accounts are subdivided under twenty different head- 
ings. 

By carefully watching the operation of each building and the clasBl- 
flcatlon of chargea, I am able to give the following percentage of coat to 
gross rents, and costs per square foot, or room, of rentable area, besides 
Interesting figures on cost of heating per season, elevator power, and re- 
pairs. 

So far as I Imow, the inrormation which my figures give, is the first of 
Its kind which has ever been compiled, or at least given out as public in- 
formation. 

1 wish to warn agalost <be use of my Sgures in estimating upon the 
probable cost of operating any building which may come before you. They 
cannot be used accurately, unless the person doing so knows exactly the 
conditions under which they were made, and the property under consider- 
ation corresponds in detail with the original. I have had the satisfaction 
of estimating upon the cost of operating proposed buildings from the plans 
by the use of similar figures — bacbed up by my experience^and seeing the 
actual cost of operating the finished building follow my estimate very 
closely. 

I alBo use such flgures extensively in estimating upon the proper cost 
of operating old buildings which have been extravagantly run. and the re- 
BultB obtained after my recommendations were put Into effect proved very 
gratifying to the owners, as well as to myself. My success in the use of 
figures derived from actual economic operation of buildings developed a new 
branch for us in the appraisal of costs of building operation. 

I have done a considerable amount of that work in New York. People 
come to us to And out what the probable cost of operating a new building 
wlli be before they put their money Into the venture. Also a great number 
of owners of old buildings which are not doing as well as they should, come 
to U8 to see what the remedy is. We are the Doctor. We recommend the 
remedy. 

All the following figures given are averages of the actual costs of oper- 
ation during the last three fiscal years, under our management. Ail of the 
bulldlnga are over eight years old, so Aiat all newness has won oft and the 



repiUrB are at their normal working point. No selection was made with 
regBrd to favorable results, but with regard as being typical oE a class 01 
(ype of building. I do not consider these figures ahowlng extraordinary 
records, but as figures obtained from the resulte of actual uupreteatiout 
operation. 

We will consider the subject under the three class IB cations: Office 

Buildings, Loft Buildings, and Tenement or Apartment Houses. Tenement 

is a general expression applied In New York to any apartment house. 

house containing more than two families Is generally known as a tenement 

Under the flrst class I have considered three distinct types: 

Large, high class financial office buildings. 

Large commercial office buildings. 

Small modern (Insurance and general) ofSce buildings. 
The second class includes: 

High grade semi-fireproof loft buildings. 

Medium sized non-fireproof loft buildings, 
Tlie tlilrd class (tenement houses) Includee: 

Old style non-Breproof. high class apartment bouses. 

Modem semi-fireproof, medium grade apartments. 

Oood grade non-fireproof flats. 

Lart)«, High Clasc, Fin 

Hlgbeat type office building In New Yurk. 

Heavy duty for elevators. 

Over twenty stories high. 

Very liberal supply of electric light. 

Hot, cold and refrigerated water. 

Large quantity of marble and brass (o polish. 

Complete mechanical plant. 

Kept up to high state of repair and reliability of operation. 

Tenants: Bankers, stock brokers and lawyers. 

Cement fioors in offices. 






il Office BuMdtng. 



This building la properly located. We have not had a vacancy In tli8l 
building for the last tour years. The location of this building Is Its chief 1 
asset, so the loss of rents and lose by vacancies is nil. Rentable area. ; 
111,022 square feet. Cubical contents, 2,600,000 cubic feel. • 

Gross rents t316.841.6S 

Vacancies and loss of rents 0.0 

Engine room labor, repairs and supplies to gross rents £ % j 

CobI and removing aahes to gross rents ^^% 

Elevator labor, repairs and supplies to gross rents 3.1% ^ 

Janitor labor and supplies to gross rents ^% 

Electrician's labor and supplies to gross rents -Sic^ 

" Supervision (supt, and agents' comm.) to gross rents.. 
Building repairs and Improvements lo gross r 

- Insurance — fire, boiler, accident, plate — to gross rents , . 

-Water tax to gross rents , 

Olty general tajtes to gross rents , 

Sundries to gross rents 

QroBB cost of operating to gross rents , . , 

Net coat of operp*'"- 'iross taxes! 
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room repairs an I supplies to casi bill 679a 

Cost ot repairs and aurpHes per elev. per annum ^SB.SS 

Janitor's supplies to J'QUor labor g.8% 

Electricians' labor to 'lecLrlcal supplies 3S.6% 

Average gross rent p»' aq. ft. ot reutal ar«a 12.85 

Cost d[ eusine room labor, supplies auit repairs per sq. ft. (if 

rentable area .173 

Coat of coal per square foot oC rental area , . . .153 

Cost of elevator labor, supplies and repairs per sq. It. of rent- 
able area .08% 

Coat of Janitor's labor and supplies per sq. ft. ot rentable area.. .119 

Cost of electric labor and supplies per sq. ft. ot rentable area. . .017 

Coat of supervision per sq, ft. ot rentable area ,(|9S 

Cost of building repaira and Improvements per sq. ft. ot rent- 
able area .IS 

Coat ot insurance per sq. ft. ot rentable area .013 

Cost ot water per sq. tt. of rentable area .023 

Cost of taxes per sq. tt. of rentable area .5X6 

Cost ot sundries per sq. fl. of rentable area .008 

Total coat of operation per sq. ft. of rentable area 1.382 4L 

Return to owner per sq. ft. of rentable area 1.468 

Percent net return to book value ot Investment 3.63 

■'Cost of repairs and supplies per elevator per annum — (389.S6." It costs 
between (500 and (600 to repair one elevator a year. That Is a modem ver- 
tical type, hydraulic piston elevator. 

"Janitor's supplies to Janitor labor — 8.8%." The ratio between the cost 
of supplies and the cost ot labor Is 8.8%. that is high. 1 want you to remem- 
ber that point. 8.8%. 1 will show you other buildings wtilch are much 
cheaper because they are not of that high, exactiog nature. 



Large Commarclal Office Buildings. 



k 



Obsolete type of office buildiugs. 

Large, slow speed elevators. 

Under fifteen, over ten stories high. 

Large tiled halla. Considerable waste space In halls and courts. 

Wooden trim. Small amount of Utass to polish. 

Moderate demands for light. 

Complete mechanical plant. Well kepi up. 

Building kept up to good slate of repairs. 

That Is ttie only thing that saves that building— the fact that we give 
flrst-clasB service as tar as ne are able with the tools that we have to work 
with, and that the building is now in a good state ot repairs. 

Tenants: General commercial business. 

A large space occupied by owners. 

Wooden floors in oQlces. 



Large Commercial Office Bulldino- 



EHeven elevators, 

192,687 square leet rentable area. 

Contents. 7.076,^00 cubic feet. »^ 

Large a^ce occupied by owners, 36,000 tt. space. 

tl50,a00 rent. Wooden floors In all oKceB. 

Gross rents M13.840.00 

Vacancies and loss of rents " ^_ 

B&gine room labor, repairs and supplies to gross rents 2.43% 

Coal and removing ashes 3.48% 

BQevator labor, supplies and repairs to gross rents 3.8S% 
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Jaaltor'a labor and supplies 

Electrician's labor ami auppliea to gross rents j 

Supervision (euperlnteadent's and agents' commisBloim) 

Building repairs and Improvements. Imp; :R:;1;;3 

Insurance - 

Water tax to gross rents 

Sundries 

Taxes to gross rents 

Oroas cost of operation to gross rents. 

Net cost of operation (gross taxes and vacancies) 

Sngine room repairs and supplies to coal bill 

Cost of repairs and supplies per elevator per annum 

Janitor supplies to Janitor labor 

Electrician's labor to electrical supplies 

Average gross rent per sq. ft. of rentable area 

Cost of engine room labor and supplies and repairs per sq. ft. 

of rentable area 

Cost of coal per sq. ft. of rentable area 

Cost of elevator labor, repairs and supplies per sq. ft. of rent* 



t.OJ% 

.ill 

9X1% 

ss 

i6.oa% 

41.08%' 
23.06 
31.8 
432J}0 
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Coat of supervision per sq. ft, of rentable area 

Cost ot building repairs and Improvements per sq. 

able area 

Cost of vacancies per sq. ft. of rentable area 

Coat of Insurance per sq. ft, of rentable area . . 

Cost of water per sq. ft. of rentable area. '. 

Cost of taxes per sq. ft. of rentable area 

Cost of Bimdrles per sq. ft. of rentable area 

Total cost of operation per aq. ft. of rentable area. . 

Return to owner per sq. ft. of rentable area 

Appraised rent of space occupied b; owner 

Percent net return to book value 



"Vacancies and loas of rents— 3^r." In that building vacancies have 
averaged 3% for the last three years. 

"Cost of repairs and supplies per elevator per annum — 1432." The ele- 
s are the old horliontal piston type of elevators. That la quite a 






Small Modern Office Bujldlngs- 



No local power plant, except in No, 2 there is a heating equipment. 

All electric elevator and light power purchased from the street supply. 

Over twelve stories, under fifteen. 

Electric elevators. 

No. 1 has more people per unit than No. 2. consequently higher elevator 
and water costs. There la something that is going to affect our cost, the fact 
that we have an average of nve men In an office in this building and tour 
men in an otBce In the other building. It Is going to affect the cost, aa 70a 
will see later. 

Medium supply of electric light. 

No. 1 bot and cold water all the year. 

No. 2 hot water in winter only. Cold water all the year, 

Buildings kept up to good stale ot repair. 

Wooden floors. Fireproof construction. 

Tenants: Insurance brokers, lawyers and general buslneas. 

No superintendent's living quarters provided. 

No. 2 gives bot water only In the winter time, when the boiler ia ninnlng. 
^4 



R Small Modern Office Building. 
llDsuraace and Ueueral.j 
No. 1 No, 2. 
area In sciuare (eet 25,700 34,500 
^ontentB In cubic reel 557,300 826,700 

OroBB rents (47,300 (G7.200 

Vacancies and loss oC rents to groBS rents 4.2% 7.4% 

Coat ot heat (repairs, auppllee. etc.) 3.8% 1,7% 

Cost ol elevator service (power, lepftira and lattor) to gross 

rents 9.1% 7.2% 

Cost ol janitor's labor and supplies to groea rents 7i3% ^•^% 

Coat ot electricity and supplies tor llgbt to grosa rents fi-4% 6.3% 

coat of Bupervislon to gross rents 6 J% 4.2% 

Coal of building repairs and Improvements to grosa rents 3.4% 4,3% 

Coat ot insurance to gross rents .7% 1.6% 

Cost ot water to gross rents 6% .3% 

Coat ot taies to grosa rents U.8% 17.2% 

Cost of sundries to gross rents 1% .2% 

Cost ot operation to gross rents 51.7% 56.8% 

Net coat of operation to gross rents Itaxee and vacancies).. 3fi.7% 32.2% 

Average gross rent per sq. tt. rentable area tlJI4 S1.96 

Cost of heat per sq. tt. rentable urea 075 .032 

Cost of elevator service per sq. tt. rentable area 168 .42 

Cost ot janitor service per sq. ft. rentable area 133 .116 

Cost of light per sq. ft. rentable area 117 .116 

Cost of supervision per aq. ft. rentable area 09S ,077 

Cost ot building repairs and improvements per sq. ft rentable 

area 044 .73 

Cost of Insurance per sq, tt. rentable area 012 ,028 

Cost of water per sq. tt. rentable area 012 .006 

Cost of city taxes per sq. fi, rentable area 217 .31 

Cost of sundries per sq. ft, rentable area 003 .003 

Cost of vacancies per Bq, ft. rentable area 042 .146 

Total cost of operation per sq, ft, rentable atea 10.921 (1,045 

Return to owner per sq. tt. rentable area 919 .906 

Per cent net return to book value of property 4.5% 4.8% 

Cost of beat per 1.000 cubic tt. per seaaon $3.29 t 1.32 

Cost of repairs and suppUes per elevator car per annum , . , , 61.00 157,00 

Cost of electric power per car per annum 9E6,00 743,00 

Electrical supplies to electric light power 5% 9,8% 

Janitor's supplies to cost of janitor's labor 6% 5.6% 

"Coat of heal— 3.8, 1.7%." Here is an Interesting thing. The coat ot 
heat in No, 1, which buys all its beat from the public service supply, is 3.8 
ot the gross rent. In the oilier building it la 1.7. They therefore heat their 
building with local apparatus for 50% ot the cost of public service in New 
Yorli. We must not forget, however, that the purchased steam is a great 
convenience. It saves rentable space in the basement. It saves also very 
valuable space on the Hrat Hoor. 

■'Cost ot elevator service (power, repair and labor)— 9,1%. 7.2%." 
That Includes everything, labor tor operating the car. repaira. supplies, 
such as oil. waste, etc., and the cost of electricity to operate the elevatora. 
There is the first place where the crowded condition of the building com- 
mences to show. The No, 1 building has got to make more trips per hour 
per COT than in No. 2. 

"Per cent net return to book value of property— 4.5%, 4.S%." I have 
been asked, "What are you getting for your money in New Tork on real 
estate?" This gives you a fair idea. Of course Ihe book value may be 
rather lilgta, higher ihan the salable value of the building. 

"Cost of heat per 1.000 cu. tt, per season, (3.29, (1,32," For tbe local 
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healing plant it ta (1,32 per l,t)00 cu. ft. (or heating seaaon, I want you 
just to iiotQ that llKUie — fl.3::. 'I'hea when 1 cuiue lu luti bultdlugs aiiU 



)W U lUangeit. 
aum, t61. (16^ 
idK Why that i^. 
> uaCoi'tunaie 
■ in those three 



17, 18 or 20%. Our values 
high. Eighteen percent ot 
every year bf the ownt^ra 



apunment liouaes I wunt yuu lo also remember uud note hi 
"Coat of repairs aud supplies per elevator car per uui 
Tbere are two tigurou (bat do not correspond at ail. \qu i 
The fact la itaat the No. 2 bulUing, the ti57 bulldine. wa^ 
those three years. All the roping ot the three cars came 
yeara. They hail to be re-rope<l during that period. There 
lures in the basement burned out, caused by an extra high tide coming 
over the water-proohug in the basement, so that the cost of repairs on that 
elevator la a little high compurt^d with the repairs on No. 1. 

"Cost lor electric power per car per annum, fS55, $743." Nine hundred 
and fifty-live dollara at 5 cents per kilowatt lor electricity, la the 
case it was {74;]. One elevator had to take more trips than the other to 
haadie the traffic. 

I might explain the term "groBS renta" as used In these tables. Grosa 
rents are the rents actually collected by ua plus the value oC the vacauclea, 
what the building would bring in II It was full. That la what ta mean 

1 might mention that in these two huitdlnga the coat of lighting 
building was about 6%% of the total grosa rents of the building. We give 
tree lights la New York. It should not be. Tenants waate it. *i'hey abi 
the privilege. It costs us about aix to seven percent of the gross re 
til tlie building to give them free light. 

In New York City the coat of toxea is abi 
are very high, therefore the tax percentage 
the groaa rents of the buildings are paid o 
to the city for taxes. 

High Grade Semi -Fireproof Loft Building. 

Good grade of building. 

Separate freight and passenger elevator service at dlKereut entrancea. 

No. 1 both elevatora electric. No. 2 passenger elavatora electric. FrelghC- 
elevatora, ate am engine. 

Ten stories high. 

Wooden floors. Large open lotts. 

Doth buildings in their proper business 

No. 1 much more expensive lo operate than No, 2, because character ot 
lenancy needs much more attention and due to dissimilar alie of lofts. 

No. 1 has local low pressure heating plant. 

No. 2 heated by exbauai steam from freight elevator engines and blgb 
pressure throttled steam. 

Tenants: Clothing manufacturers and salesrooms for general mer- 
chandise. 
High Grade Semi-Fireproof Loft Buildinga — Freight and Passenger Elevatera. 

No. 1 

Gross retttable area in square feet 40,000 

Cubical contents in cubic feet 461.760 

Qross rents , |21,000 

Vacancies and loss of rents to gross rents 2.4% 

Coat ot engine room labor, repairs and supplies to gross 

renta 

Cost of coal and removing ashes to sroae rents 

Coat of heat to gross rents 3.25% 

in 



140.000 

1.822.000 

158.538 

1-7% 




No. 1 No. 2. 
fdfivator labor, repairs nnd aupplieB to ktosb rents. S.lfo *-^% 

% elevator 

Coel of elevator power Lo gross rents &.2% 1.87% 

Coat or Janitor's labor anil supplies to eross rents aS% .24% 

Cost of llsfatlog and supplies to gross rents 1.4% ,297o 

Cost or supervision to gross rents 5.82% 2.%h% 

Cost ol building repairs to gross rents 3S% i% 

Cost of insurance to gross rents 1.6&% 1.79% 

Cost of water to gross rents 94% 7.577o 

Cost of Uies to gross rents 19% 15,1% 

Cost ol sundries to gross rents 82% 

Gross cost ot operation to gross rents 49.92% 28.54% 

Net cost of operation to gross rents 28.52% 11.74% 

Cost of heat per 1.000 cubic ft. of building volume t 1.48 

Cost of repairs and supplies per elevator per annum .160,00 |SS,00 

Cost of electric power per elevator per annum 544.50 647.00 

OroBS rent per sq. ft. gross rentable area 526 .418 

Coat of vacancies per sq. ft. gross rentable area 0125 .0071 

Cost or engine room light, repairs and supplies, gross 

rentable area, per sq. ft .0146 

Cost ot coal and removing ashes, gross rentable area, per 

sq. ft .0093 

Cost ot heat, gross rentable area, per sq. ft 017 

Cost of elevator, llgbts. repairs and supplies per sq. ft. gross 

rentable area 032 .0185 

Two elevators 

Cost ot elevator power per sq. ft. gross rentable area 0272 .0078 

Cost of janitor's lights and supplies per sq. ft. gross rentable 

area 0013 ,001 

Cost of public lighting and supplies per sq, ft, gross reitt- 

able area - 0073 .0012 

Cost of supervision per sq. ft. gross rentable area ,., .0301 .0123 

Cost of building repairs per sq. ft. gross rentable area 0165 .0167 

Cost of insurance per sq. ft, gross rentable area 0081 .0075 

Cost of water per sq. ft. gross rentable area 0049 .0024 

Cost ot taxes per sq. ft. gross rentable area 10 .0632 

Cost ot sundries per sq. ft. gross rentable area 0043 

Gross cost of operation per sq. ft. gross rentable area 2616 .1615 

Net return to owner per sq. ft. gross rentable area 2634 .2566 

Percent net return to book value of property 3.5% 5.26% 

"Vacancies and toss of rents to gross rente." This is an average of 
the last three years so that they are situated nearly In (heir proper zone. 
"Cost of repairs and supplies per elevator per annum, fl60. (63." Tbe 
reason that expense Is higher on No. 1 Is that the cars have a very bard 
service In one building. The passenger elevator runs continually from early 
morning until late at uight as fast as It can go, up and down, to take care of 
the traffic. 

■'Cost oC electric power per elevator per annum, (544.50, (547." The 
cost of that power averages a little over 7 cents, around T cents per 
kilowatt hour In New York. The more we buy the cheaper we can buy it. 
In other buildings where we give rree light, of course we use a large 
quantity of electricity in a year. 600,000 kilowatt hours In a year Is al- 
lowed uB to make a 5-cent contract. In this case it is a retail power con- 
tract, and the rate is a little over 7 cents per kilowatt hour. You can see 
from these figures that it costs (550 per year In round figures to operate 
one elevator for one year In a loft building about ten stories high. 

k "Gross cost ot operation per square foot, gross rentable area." These 
Interesting figures to compare, where the gross cost ot operation ia 26 
ta in one case and 16 cents In the other, leaving a balance to tbe 
in 
k 



owner, net returne to tbe owner. 26 cents In one case and 25 cen 


8 in thai 


other. In other words, the cost of operations follows very nearly the gen- | 


erally accepted percentage of 50% of the gross rente. 


So In those loft I 


buildings It costs 50% of the gross rents to operate them. 


and these flgurea | 


follow the generally accepted percentage very closely. 






Medium Sized. Non-Ffreproof Loft Building. 




This is the prevailing or common loft building in New York. 


A greit 


many of them were put up In the 'TOs and ■SOs. 






Six stories high. 






Separate freight and passenger elevators at separate entrances 




Situated on comer of street. 






No. 2 situated In better neighborhood for loft demand 






Both sets of elevators electric. 






Buildings kept In good condition. 






Tenants: Clothing manufacturers. 






All power used by tenants purchased by themselves 


from the street | 


service. 






Local low pressure steam heating plant In each. 






Medium Non-Fireproof Loft Building on Corner of Street 




Both passenger and freight elevators. 






Six stories high. 








No. 1 


No. 2. 


Qross rentable area 


26.700 


36.000 






492,00fl 
122,700 
6.60^ 


Q-roBs rents 


tisieoo 

l».265b 


Vacancies and loss of rents to gross rents 


Coat ot heat to gross rents 


3.26% 




Cost of ©levator service to gross rente 


. 9.36% 


7.40% 


Cost of public llgbting halls, etc., to gross renW 


.68% 


.21% 




1.68% 


1.92% 


Cost of building repairs to gross rents 


l.BS% 


4.13% 


Cost of all insurance to gross rents 


2.89% 


4.32% 


Cost ot water to gross rents 


.78% 


.31% 
20.16% 
1.10% 


Cost of taxes to gross rents 


u.io5 

£6% 


Cost of sundries to gross rents 


QroBB cofit ot operation to gross rents 


55.20% 


49.48% 


Net coat of operation to gross rents 


21.86% 


28.73% 


Cost Of heat per l.OOO cubic ft. in building per season. 


t 1.99 


1 1.54 


Cost of elevator repairs per elevator per year 


49.S0 


190.00 


Cost of power per electric elevator per year 


177.00 


138.80 


Cost of engine room labor, repairs and supplies to cos 








8.3% 


43.4% 
TT boiler. 




Ne 


Gross rents per sg. ft. ot gross area 


.608 


.032 


Cost of heat per aq, ft. ol gross area 


.0289 


.21 


Cost of elevator service per sq. ft. of gross area 


.0568 


046S 


Cost of public lighting per sq. ft. ot gross area 


.0035 


!oou 


Cost of supervision per b(i. ft. ot gross area 


.01 


.0134 


Cost ot building repairs per sq. ft. ot gross area 


.0094 


!o2e2 


CoBt of all insurance per sq. ft. of gross area 


.0175 


.0271 


Cost of water per sq. ft. of grosB area 


.0047 


.002 


Cost of taxes per sq. ft, of gross area 


.0856 


.1271 


Cost of sundries per sq, ft. ot gross area 


.0016 


.007 


Cost of loss of rents and vacancies per sq. ft. of groBS area 


.1170 


.0417 


Total coat of operation per sq. ft. ot rentable area... 


.3349 


.3123 


Net return to owner per sq. ft. of rentable area 


.2731 


.8108 


Percent net return to book value of property 


4.4% 


8.65% 


^^H. ^" 
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"Gross rentable area, 25,700, No. 2, 36,000.'" The difference between 
square feet rentable area in an office building and In a lolt building Is 
this: In an office building we measure the actual square (eet of Boor 
space, taking out columna, windows, and everything else. It la the actual 
surface that a man can put his feet on. lu a loft building the gross square 
feet of rentable area Is the entire building, including elevator shafts, stair- 
ways and light courts. In tbe loft building proposition it is really the area 
of tbe lot that the building covers. Just remember that distinction In 
speaking of loft building rentable area, and office building rentable area. 

"Cost of best per 1,000 cubic feet lu building per season, etc." Wby 
did that No. 1 building cost |1.99 and the other 11.54, Just alike as two 
peas? I will tell yoii why. In one case the boiler entrance la directly 
at the toot of the elevator shaft. The man In attendance can look after 
his holler at all times. He Is not tar away. He burns a small, hard coal, 
No. 1 buck and pea, which costs. In New York, tor No. 1 buck, about (3.25, 
1 pea, about (4 a ton. In the other case we have to burn tbe large size 
coal because he is so busy in attendance on tbe car that he can only take 
time to fire occasionally, so that he puts ou a great deal more coat in one 
firing and lets it simmer, which you all know Is an expensive way to fire 
any holler. The figures show what a difference It makes In the percentage 
how a man fires his boilers, but It Is excusable In this case because of the 
reasons 1 bave Just mentioned. 

■'Cost of power per electric elevator per year, etc." It swings around 
I 1150. 

Third Class, 

Old style non-Breproof. high class apartment house. 

Height seven stories. 

Well-built brick buildings on corner of street. 

Large well-lighted rooms with high ceilings. 

Birch, cherry and mahogany wood trim. 

Beat hall service, white help throughout. 

Elevators: No. 1, hydraulic; No. 2, electric {converted from Bteam). 

No. 1 high pressure. Steam In winter, electricity In summer. Pur- 
InlsbeB power, heat, exhaust and high pressure steam. 

No. 2 equipped with low pressure boiler. 

Bulldlnge are kept In highest state of repair and tbe service Is first 
^ class throughout. 

Manager and help cater to tenants. Every reasonable wish Is aatla- 
Ded. Tenants remain long time. Very reliable, substantial class. Servants' 
rooms all grouped together on top fioor. 

It baa been said that by far the greatest factor in tbe success o( an 
apartment building is the management. It Is. I have two excellent 
superintendents in tbese buildings that have been there for fifteen years. 
The tenants treat them almost as members of their own families. There 
ifl absolutely no discord. I have a waiting list for both buildings. The loss 
of rents In one case Is absolutely nothing and in the other case It was lyi%. 
We had a man in one apartment who was In hard luck. He said be could not 
pay his rent and we released him from his lease. If he had been able to 
pay his rent we would not have had any loss. As soon as the renting 
season came around, tbe first of October or the first of May, I don't re- 
member which It was, we filled up that space. 
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} gross rents 3.78% 

} groM rents ^-23% 



Old Style Non-Fireproof High CUm Apartment Houae. 

No. 1 
Number of rentable rooms (excluding baths and closets).. 96 

Cubical contents la cubic feet 327.900 

Gross rents (17,870 

Vacancies and loss of rent 

Coat of heat and bot water 

Coat of heat, power and mechanical repalra to groBa rents. 8.02% 
Cost of fuel for heat, power and removing ashes to gross 

rents 7.10% 

Cost of elevator service to gross ren' 
Cost of elevator labor, repairs and si 
Cost of janitor's labor and supplies t 
Cost of public lighting and supplies t 
Cost of supervision to gross r 

Coat of building repairs to gross rents 11.80% 

Cost of insurance to gross rents 1.44% 

Coat of water to gross rents 99% 

Cost of tases to gross rents 9.48% 

Cost of sundries to gross rents 2.89% 

Gross cost ot operation to gross rents EG. 19% 

Net cost of operation to gross rents 45.71% 

Cost of heat and hot water per 1,000 cu. ft. per season 

Cost of repairs and supplies per elevator per aanum 180.00 

Cost of janitor supplies to janitor's labor 

Cost of electric power per elevator per annum 

Cost of mechanical repairs and supplies to coal bill 

Grose rent per rentable room per annum I184.O0 

Cost ot heat, power, repairs and supplies per rentable room 

per annum 27.80 

Cost of elevator service (labor, repairs and supplies) 10.00 

Coet tit janitor service per rentable room per annum... 6.95 

Cost of public lighting per rentable room per annum 2.26 

Cost of supervision per rentable room per annum 5.50 

Cost of building repairs per rentable room per annum 21.60 

Coat of Inaurance per rentable room per annum 2.66 

Cost of water per rentable room per annum 1.83 

Coat of taxes per rentable room per annum 15.55 

Coat of sundries per rentable room per annum 4.96 

Cost of vacancies per rentable room per annum 

Gross cost of operation per rentable room per annum. SB.ll lOS.U 

Net return to owner per rentable room per annum 84.89 76.94 

Percent net return to book value of property 3.95% 5,34% 

"Building repairs to gross rents, etc," You see. that swings around 
ten percent of the gross rent. It you get (1.000 from a man for a year, 
to take care of the entire building will cost you about (100 of that (1.000 
that you receive, although you do not spend (100 In his particular apart- 
ment. That goes lo take care of the whole structure as well as the paint- 
ing and papering in bis particular apartment. 



6SE.700 

(28^00 
1.77% 
S.IiO% 



4.80% 

5.97% 
1-80% 
6.02% 
6.05% 
1.69% 
1.24% 

16.70% 
3.01% 

S7.4B% 

ra 

100.00 

1JM 

t604.0< 

88% 

(178,50 

11.58 

s.eo 

10.76 
3.21 

10.70 

14.40 
2.82 
2.21 

29.80 
6^8 
3.16 
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Semi -Ft reproof. Medium Grade Apartment*. 



This Is the up-town speculative apartment. The West Side Is filled with 
them. They are very popular with the "get-rlch-qulck" class ot people. 
Height seven to eight stories. 
Electric elevators. 
Two hatha per apartment. 
Colored hall and elevator boys, night and day service. Those boyi 
ISO 
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are paid f2& a, month. They are cheap. Have to keep at them all tbe 
time. Supervision Is very necessary. With ten boye we change a boy on an 
average of once a ifeek, Can't seem to keep them In their place. Oet a good 

man, he goes wrong. 

Building In charge of janitor living in bouse. 

Heated by low pressure steam. 

Marble and gilt entrance balls. 

Somewhat superficial class of property. 

In these balldings the pipes are embedded In concrete, cinders and 
concrete. Chemical action takes place, the pipes leak, have to tear things 
up to repair it, which makes the repairs very expensive. A great many 
people in New York succeed In tbe clothing business and make a few 
hundred thousand dollars and Imniedialely invest It ia this kind of apart- 
ment bouse; design it themseives, or with the aid of their wives. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that one building is situated on the cor- 
ner of the street, which makes It more advantageous to rent the first floor 
as stores and not as apartments. We can get more rent for the same 
volume. But In order to conBlder that building from a comparative stand- 
point, we disregard tbe stores and replace the stores with a similar num- 
ber of rentable rooms, which would have been tbere It the storea were 
not. So we still consider the building on a basis of rentable rooms. 



Modern Medium-Grade Apart 

No, 1, No. 2, 



■Number of rentable r 

Cubical contenU of building in cu. ft 349,920 701.000 

Gross rents 115,800.00 (36,200.00 

Vacancies and loss of rents to gross rents 14.40% 

Coat of beat and hot water to gross rents 10.45% 5.02% 

Coat of elevator service to gross rents 6.88% 5,94% 

Cost of Janitor service to gross rents 2.07% 2.04% 

Cost of public lighting to gross rents 2,11% 3.48% 

Cost of supervision to gross rents 2.72% 2.69% 

Cost of building repairs to gross rents 10.10% 11.30% 

Cost of insurance to gross rents 1.59% ,76% 

Coat of water to gross rents 2.44% 1.09% 

Cost of taxes to gross rents 9.70% 13.00% 

Gross cost of operation to gross rents 48.06% 69.61% 

Net cost of operaUon (taxes) to gross rents 38.36% 32,21% 

Cost of heat and hot water per 100 cu, ft of build- 
ing per season (4.80 (2.62 

Cost of heating, repairs and supplies to cost of coal. 37.1% 13% 

Cost of repairs and supplies per elevator per annum. 1156.00 (143,50 
Cost of elevator and house pump power per elevator 

per annum 330.00 415,00 

Coat of Janitor's supplies to Janitor's labors 14.1% 19.7% 

OroBS rent per rentable room per annum $143.50 (144.00 

Heat rent per rentable room per annum 15.05 7.12 

Elevator service per rentable room per annum 9,87 8.42 

Janitor's service per rentable room per annum. . . . 2.94 2.8S 

Public lighting per rentable room per annum 3,02 4,90 

Supervision per rentable room per annum 3,90 3.68 

Cost of building repairs per rentable room per annum 14,46 14.SS 

Cost of insurance per rentable room per annum. . . . 3,83 1.25 

Front 

Meter Charge 

Cost of water per rentable room per annum ( 3,4fi ( I.IS 

Coat of taxes per rentable room per annum IS.SR 19,60 



No. 2. 
No. 1. Front 

Meter. Cbarge, 

Coat or loBB of rent, 7 vacancies per rentable room per 

annum IBO.IG 

GroBB cost of operation per rentable room per annum. .|S9. 42 81.06 

Net return to owner per rentable room per annum 7*.08 59.95 

Percent net return of book value of property 6.78% 5.95% 

When It comes to cost of heating and hot water per 1,000 cubic feet 
of butlding tor season, you notice that you Jump from fl.ST up to (2.52 and 
fl.SO. The reason is that in an apartment house you have to have con- 
tinuous heat night and day. In office buildings or loft buUdinga, you have 
heat In the day time and It Is shut olT at night. To anybody that buys street 
service, let me give a little warning. Always insist that your men turn 
off the beat at night, looking out, ol course, tbat the building does i 
cool off sufficiently to allow any pipes or plumbing to freeze. Unless you 
do that you are treating the man who supplies you steam in the flat rate 
wrong. He will catch you. It will make the general tendency of the price 
of steam higher because the companies are in the business of selling the 
Bteam at cost, plus a reasonable prollt. That is all you can ask him to do 
Here we are getting a twenty-four-hour heat service, and In the building 
that I mentioned, one heated ntth a local plant and one by street service. 
heat was only supplied about fifteen hours a day and turned ott nights and 
Sundays. So that the cost is about |1.40 as against f4.S0 and {2.50. 

"Gross rents per rentable rooms per annum." tl43.50 and tlH. re- 
spectively. Those two buildings never heard of each other. There has been 
no comparison between the two buildings before this very minute, and 
the rente per square foot of rentable area, fl43.60 and fl44 show respec- 
tively that there la some system used in the renting department. 

Good Grade Non-Fireproof Flats. 

Height, five stores. 

Construction. Good grade brlcli tenements, with baths and toilets. 
Cold water. 

No elevator service. 

Stores on ground door which bring up rent average per room. 

Janitor service for halls. 

Building kept In good atate of repair, Plata rent well by good class of 
mechanics and tradesmen. 

This Idnd of building la generally known as a tenement. It is a i 
of walk up. Five stories high. The man- living on the top floor paya a 
good rent for the air and light and privilege, but he baa got to walk to 
get It. The construction is a good grade of brick with bath and toilet and 
cold water. This class was originally built without bath and toilet tacll- 
Itles. They had what ihey call school sinks In the rear yard. The new 
tenement house law requires that we put toUela In the house, with r 
ning water. We have to light the public halls with gas. 

Good Grade Non-Fireproof Flats. 

No, 1. No. 2. 

Number of rentable rooms, equivalent 130 111 

GroBB rents t7.SC1.00 |7.000 

VaoancieB and loss of rents to gross rents 7.1% 

Cost of Janitor's aervlce (o gross rents 4.7% 6.00% , 

Cost of public lighting to gross rents 1.9% 1.6% 



No. 1. No. 2. 

Cost of building repairs to gross rent 12.5% 14.8% 

Cost of insurance to gross rents 1.1% 1.5% 

Cost of water to gross rents 2.4% 2.1% 

Cost of taxes to gross rents 15.00% 13.5% 

Cost of sundries to gross rents .2% .41% 

Cost of supervision to gross rents 5.00% 5.00% 

Gross cost of operation to gross rents 42.8% 52.00% 

Net cost of operation to gross rents 27.8% 31.4% 

Gross rents per rentable room per annum $ 64.00 $ 63.10 

Cost of Janitor service per rentable room per annum 3.00 3.78 

Cost of public lighting per rentable room per annum 1.20 1.00 

Cost of building repairs per rentable room per annum 8.06 9.38 

Cost of insurance per rentable room per annum .70 .94 

Cost of water per rentable room per annum 1.56 1.32 

Cost of taxes per rentable room per annum 9.60 8.54 

Cost of sundries per rentable room per annum .12 .25 

Cost of supervision per rentable room per annum. .. 3.24 3.14 

Cost of vacancies per rentable room per annum .... 4.50 

Gross cost of operation per rentable room per annum 27.47 32.85 

Net cost of operation per rentable room per annum. 36.53 30.25 

Percent net return to book value of property 4.87% 5.15% 

In these buildings they have a good grade of mechanics, as I said. 

That means a man that has got steady work, good pay. In one building 

they have had absolutely no vacancies for the last three years, and no 

loss of rents. Bvery man pays his rent. In the other case we had a 

vacancy which caused us to have a 7% loss of rent. 
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The Operating of an Office Building 

By J. E. Randell 

NEXT In importance to reuting au office building Is the economy of 
operation. There Is every possibility in this department to misapply 
an amount equal to a fair dividend. The importance ot a thor- 
oughly organized machine, therefore, cannot be over rated. 

A Buperiutendent who has bad years of experience In handling men and 
supplies Is the best investment a manager can make, and such a man 
should command a good salary. The superlntendeat should appoint a fore- 
man for each department under him. 

Elevator starter for elevator men. 

Day foreman for day employes. 

Night foreman for night employes. 

Carpenter. 

Fainter. 

Plumber. 

Watchmen, day and night. 

Stock clerk. 

No man should hlie or discbarge employes except the superlatendeul. 
Bach foreman should be held responsible for the work of his subordinates. 
If he 1b dlssatisfled with an employe's work the Giiperintendent should be 
notified. As a result of this system the foremen will get all the work pOB- 
alble from the employes under them In order to avoid censure. 

The superintendent in turn will keep the foremen active in order to 
avoid the critlciam of the manager, who should inspect work as much as 
possible. Where work is not satisfactory the manager should take up 
the matter with the superintendent only and leave him to correct the 
fault This makes the foreman feel that they must obey the wishes of 
the superintendent at ail limes and that he is their only master. Any 
other course would take away the superintendent's authority and demoral- 
ise the service. 

Engine Room. 

All machinery, the hollers, pumps, elevator mechanisms, sleam heat- 
ing and such other things as pertain to engineering should be in charge 
of a chief engineer who in not answerable to the superintendent and who 
reports dally direct to the manager. 

In the engineer's room a cabinet should be kept containing all the 
necessary appliances for first aid to the Injured ready for Immediate use 
In case of an accident. 

Purchasing. 

Neithei' the superinlendeut or chief engineer should be allowed to ■ 
purchase anything for use in the building. When supplies are needed, a I 
requisition should be made to the manager on blanks for that purpose, I 
Nothing can then be purchased without the knowledge of the manager, 1 
and he has an opportunity to Inquire regarding the Items. All purchas- I 
18t J 
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Ing should be done by one man in the manager's office who cau 

price cardB caretullr posted and placed where Ihey can be referred to at 

all tlmsB by any one In the office. 

Work for Tenants. 
It l8 Boraetlmea necessary to change partltloiiB and do other work 
tor new tenants. The cost of all work other than the janitor service done 
in each room should be entered daily upon cards for that purpose arranged 
bj room numbers In a file. This enables the manager to know at a glance 
if a tenant la asking too many favors and gives excuse for refusal to do 
more work except at the expense of the lessee. 
Record of Cleaning. 
A tabulated tiook should be kept on which the dates ot all cleaning 
work can be entered, such as floors scrubbed, windows washed, furniture 
cleaned, vacuum system used, woodwork washed, etc. All that needs to 
be entered under each heading is the date the work was done. The re- 
port of work done should be lumed in to the superintendent daily by the 
day and night foremen on forms for that purpose. 
Stock Room, 
There Is no place where expenses can roll up as quickly as In the 
stock room. If a card system stock Inventory is kept In the manager's 
office where" the stock clerk never sees it and no supplies are given out 
by the clerk except on an order and receipt from a foreman, and the re- 
ceipts are turned in to the superintendent every day for entry on the 
stock cards, there can be no leakage without It becoming Instantly appar- 
ent. The stock cards can be taken to the stock room and the goods checked 
at any time. In this way the stock clerk cannot regulate or change the 
entries on the cards, and a shortage must show at once. The manager. 
of course, could appoint some one other than the superintendent to check 
the stock so that a collusion of any party with stock clerk would be shown 
eaallr. 

Quarters for Employes. 
The premises used by employes should, if possible, be in the attic, so 
I that the workmen would not be objectionable to the tenants. The best pos- 
sible ventilation should bo provided. Metal lockers should be used and 
I tables supplied on which lunches can be spread. The women's quarters 
I should he separated from the men's and also equipped with lockers, table 
and benches. Separate rooms should be provided for the painter, marble 
I and metal cleaners, day janitors, night janitors, calclmtners, scrub women, 
I electricians, plumbers and elevator men. 

I If the building is a large one a carpenter shop ehould be Installed with 

I tlie necessary machinery to make trim for the building's use. This can 

I be lumed to proflt by doing work for tenants at their expense. A drying 

room with steam colls is a necessary adjunct to the carpenter shop and 

an tnTestment never tn be regretted. The carpenter shop will not only 

prove a great saving in expense o( mnnutaeture and a means of giving 

prompt attention to tenants, but can be made to pay for itself In profits, 

1 Fuel. 

I Testing coal and selecting the most efficient heat -producing grade la 

I Dometlibig that interests every manager, and as no two plants are exactly 
Isltke, it Ib most important to select the coal which will be economic In 
LtandUng and will give the least possible ash (or the greatest evaporative 
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Uniform Keeping of Cost of Operation 

By Charles F. McBride 

THE prolilem of uniform keeping of cost of operation, acceesories, cost 
of supplies and advisability of making comparisons with otber build- 
ings is one of the most important with which building owners and 
managers tiave to contend, aa well aa all other clasees of busInesB men. 

There is nothing more essential than accurate cost records, not merely 
to Bhov tbe aggregate coat of materials purchased, coat of repairs, im- 
provements, etc., but also the proper accounts to which dtstributlon should 
be made, in order that owner, or manager, may be able to ascertain at 
a glance any increase In operating oxpenae. and call to account thoee 
responsible. 

In this connection It is my pui'pose to suggest the keeping of such 
records as are the most simple and thorough, and I consider a cash book, 
ledger, Toucher record and auxiliary ledger Bufllclently comprehensive for 
all purposes. Cash book will show receipts and disbursements; ledger, the 
accounts to which chargeable: voucher record, the pro rata amount of 
voucher to be charged to each department, and auxiliary ledger the item- 
ized description of each purchase, or expenditure. A journal may also be 
used to take care of anything other than cash, and correct errors in dis- 
tribution. : ; 

The following accounts, sub-divided as noted, 1 believe, will suffice for 
the ordinary building, viz.: 

Building Repairs. 

Repairs to walls and celling, reflnlshing wood work, plastering, exterior 
of building, alterations, etc. 

Electric Machinery Repairs. 
Bngines, generators, switchboard and conductors, etc. 

Elevator Repairs. 
Valves and cylinders, ropes and cables, cages, hydraulic piping, etc, 

Qaa. coal, hauling, ashes, etc. 

Wages. 
Mechanical, Janitor, elevator, watchmao, painter, carpenter, etc. 

General Expense. 
Watchman and Ore alarm, hauling garbage, boiler inspection, launder- 
ing, advertising, furniture and fixtures, etc. 

General Repalra. 
Steam fitting, steam heating system, boiler repairs, stoker repairs, re- 
frigerating plant, etc. 

Office Expense, 
Salaries, stationery and printing, telephone and telegraph, postage, etc. 

Plumbing Repairs. 
Wash stands, toilet rooms, etc. 
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Taxes. 

Ctty, CDUDty, water, state. 

Janitor Suppll«a. 
Soap powder, soap, brooms, bruaheB. mops, dnstliig cloths, dlainfeot- 
te. toilet paper, etc. 

Enslneer's Supplies, 
Steam packing, hydraulic packing, waste, various kinds ot oils, am- 
monia, calcium, boiler compound, tools, etc, 

t Electric Supplies. 

Lamps, lamp shades, switches, sockets, fixtures, etc. 
Elevator Machinery. 
SbeaVes and bearings, hydraulic packing, valve cups, operating cables, 
main cablee, etc. 

Vacuum Plant. 
Electric motor, vacuum pump, hose. etc. 

Ventilating System. 
Electric motor, afr ducts, etc. 

Revolving Doors. 
Electric motor, gears and bearings, weather strips, etc. 

Hot Watsr System, 
niters, pump, beater, etc. 

Drlnklno Water System. 
Filters, sterilise ra, cooling tanks, etc. 

Water System. 
Deep well pump, rods, piping and valves, etc. 

Legal Expense. 
Attorneys' leea, damage and settlemeDlB. etc. 
Ii 



Eire, boiler, elevator, plate glass, emplof ers.' 

In order to simplify matters In the distribution of cost, a key to the 
distribution of accounts should be prepared and superintendent should note 
on Invoice the account and Enb-ilIvlBlon to which auppltes or repairs are 
chargeable. 

The question of preparing such a key is a simple matter, and I know 
of no better way than using letters of the alphabet to designate the ac- 
count, and numerals to signify sub^^lvision to which chargeable: for In- 
stance, the account of wages may be given letter "A" and be aub-dlvlded 
from number 1 to 20. A-l would designate mechanical. A-2, janitor; A-3, 

Letter "B" would designate engineer's supplies, and would commence 
with number 21 and close at, say. number 40. 

Letter "C" would designate janitor's supplies and start with numerals 
and 6nd with TO. 

" would designate building repairs, and first number start 

can be carried out Indefinitely, and it is a simple matter 
or superintendent, to note on Invoice or duplicate of order 
account and the sub-dlvlslon to which chargeable; for In- 
involce for soap, C-30 would be noted, the letter designating 






Letter "D 
'with 71. 

This plan 
for manager. 
I be letter of 
Blttnce, on an 
the account to which chargeable, snd the numeral the sub-divlslon. 



In addition to the foregoing cost sfstem, a ready reference should ba 
kept by manager, or purchasing agent, from which they could tell at once 
whether supplies were being used Judiciously, and also If cost of any 
particular repairs were exceHaive. and thus Institute an investigation to 
ascertain the cause. This may be accomplished by a system of card records, 
having a separate card for each Item: for instance. In the case of oils, 
a card tor each kind should be kept and entries made thereon showing 
date ordered, quantity received, from whom received and cost of sa 
Upon receipt of requisition from superintendent, all that Is necessary is 
to refer to card and ascertain when last supply was purchased. Should 
record show that within a short period a supply of such oil had been fur- 
nished, the matter could be taken up at once, and an investigation insti- 
tuted to ascertain whether oil had been wasted, or was of an inferior 
quality. In either case, the Investigation would result In such action ( 
would prevent a reoccurrence. 

Too much Importance cannot be placed on the question of keeping 
ready reference costs, as it is of the utmost importance that person in 
charge of building should be cognizant of what is going on, and have his 
records up to the minute. 

As the thousand and one things needed in a large building, or n 
ber of buildings, as the case may be, require the strictest attention the object 
in having ready cost reference permits the owner, manager or purchasing 
agent to detect a leakage before it has assumed serious proportiona. 

In view of the tact that It requires a uniform system in conjunction 
with keeping of cost records, I will explain what, to my rolnd. Is as simple 
and accurate a system as can be devised. 

To commence with, it aliould be the duty o( the auperintendent to 
make requisition for supplies or repairs on a proper form provided for 
that purpose, which form should be In duplicate. The original to he sent 
to manager or purchasing agent, and duplicate retained tor the purpose 
of checking upon receipt of supplies, or completion ot repairs. 

The manager or purchasing agent In turn should Issue order on Boi 
from whence he can secure the best price (quality always being considered). 

Order should be Issued la triplicate. The original to be sent to Iha 
firm, or manufacturer, duplicate to superintendent and triplicate retaltied. 
in order to note thereon the date that bill was passed tor payment, and 
the amount of same. The duplicate should be sent to superintendent im- 
mediately upon Issuing order, and retained by blm until receipt of goods, 
or completion of repairs, and then certified by him as to quantity and 
quality, etc. The account to which chargeable should he noted thereon 
and duplicate returned to manager In order that bill may be passed 
promptly. 

The subject ot accessories Is a rather dlfScult matter to handle, as so 
many dltferent appliances and devices have been invented, and It would 
be exceedingly dlSIcult to numerate them, hence, I would prefer to consider 
the matter from an efficiency and cost basis, or from the standpoint of an 
Investment 

Many manutaclurera and dealers permit their wares to be given a cei^ 
tain trial, say 30 days, to demonstrate their merits. If the device be ». 
labor saving proposition, a strict record should be kept of the amount of 
time saved, the saving In cost of labor and the probable cost of repalrs- 

n a mateHal saving device, a strict accoimt of consumption ot mate- 



rial should be kept. Should the consumptloD be decreased to an extent 
to warrant the purchase o( same, it would be considered a good Investmeiit. 
Here again Is where the cost system Is an invaluable aid. It can be re- 
ferred to and the decrease noted. 

In my experience I have found that it is good business to Investigate 
all claims of manufacturers ol accessories and permit demonstrations to 
be made, and I have In mind a number ol exceedingly good Investments 
we have made as a result of such tests, which have materially decreased our 
expenses. 

The subject o( cost of supplies and advisability of making comparisons 
with other buildings I consider a very important matter, and my method ot 
taking care of the cost question Is by keeping record on cards, as before 
explained, and as In the case of accessories. I strongly recommend the 
trial of any article for which merit is claimed. 

In order to illustrate my point In this respect, I will cite but one In- 
stance, and as an example, we will take the supply of waste. A card Is 
made out, headed "Waste" and entries are made thereon showing date 
ordered, amount received, cost of same, and from whom obtained. Pur- 
chases are made from a certain Arm, and consumption is increased to such 
an extent that it Is deemed advisable to make a change. Card will show 
the amount purchased and the cost of same, and when change Is made, 
tbe Dame of new Brm is inserted In proper column, and It does not re- 
quire long to ascertain whether change was advisable, as card will show 
at a glance whether expense for this supply has decreased or not. 

Not only are such records invaluable lor such purposes, but call at- 
tention to the excessive cost of any certain supply, and Investigation can 
be made and In a great many InBtances a subatltule provided which will 
materially reduce the cost. 

Practical experience In buying and keeping cost records has taught me 
that the question of quality In at least 90 percent ot cases Is economy. 
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Efficiency and Cost of Janitor Service 

By Albert Kern 

THE Tigiires whicb 1 have compiled lire necessarily but esUmate. 
Location, class, size and aiyte of biiildinE, make up o( jaattor torce, 
and the amount of work tbey deliver, and tbe quality of It, also 
organlzBllon, and niethoda, are what produce the rcBUitB. 

The selection of help ie an important (actor. Weed them out; get a 
roree together that will work well in harmony, treat them all [airly, but 
impartially. Hire everybody ou probation. Get aa many as you can with 
a smile. Select good cleaning materials. Test them, and try them out 
It is a common falling with the average janitor force to make a scapegoat 
of the cleaning matertals supplied them by the Imildlng. Many times tbelr 
complaints are weli Counded. tor the maximum amount of work cannot be 
secured by inferior supplies. Proper materials with a good, husky man be- 
hind them make a good dirtHghtlng machine. Therefore, it behooves the 
up-to-date manager to use discretion in his purchases, and thoroughly try 
them out. For example there are many powders on the market fqr the 
cleaning of marble and corridor floors. They all have aome good points, 
and after a careful examination will be found to have marked Individual 
qualities for various kinds of work that it will take some time to Qnd out. 
Select the one that works the heat tor your conditions, and school your 
janitors In the use of It, It is not sufficient to turn your material over to 
them, and work out their own salvation. Help them along by a little tntelli' 
gent direction. 

In a sample teat not long ago, the writer noted the results of a com- 
petition by two gangs of men on the same kind of floor surface, using two 
illfferent compounds; while the actual cleaning results were identical, the 
men using one mateiia! beat the othera out in speed on account of their 
compound working more freely, that is, there was less floor and mop re- 
sistance, which is quite a factor, as naturally the percentage of energy con- 
sumed has a bearing on the amount of labor a man can do. 

In the above instance the results of cleaning say 35,000 to 40,000 feet 
of Burtace per night would amount to a very perceptible saving In labor 
and material. 

By this same token the selection of mops of which there are many 
and various makes and kinds, wringers, chamois, aponges. etc.. etc., requires 
much Intelligent selection, and once having adopted them, school your force 
in their use, and your burden wilt be considerably lessened. 

Janitors vs. Janltreasea In Care of Ofnces. 
With the view of getting some light ou the subject of Janitors va. 
Janltresses. in the care of ofSces, 1 sent a number of inquiries around the 
country, with the following results: 

Square Ft. 

Chicago (men preferred) 1,234,397 

Chicago (women preferred) 698,846 

New York (women preferred) 500,000 
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Cleveland (women preferred) 126,000 

St. Louis (women preferred) 123,000 

Toledo (women preferred) 200,000 

Indianapolis (women, preferred) 81,000 

Milwaukee (women preferred) S0,000i 

MlnneapoilB (women preferred) 1M,0W 

Terre Haute (women preferred) 21,000 

Rocbester (women preferred) 8e,00t 

Pittsburgh (women preferred) 160,000 

Kansas City (women preferred) 100,004 

Detroit (women preferred) 800.000 

Seattle (men preferred) 71.000 

Mempbifl (men preferred) , 62,004' 

Tacoma (men preferred) 4ft,040 

Columbus, Ohio (men preferred) 60,004 
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Rental i 



.4.386,243 



of a total of 4.^86,243 square feet of rental area, selected from 
cities, about HI percent favored women. Ontside of Chicago, 
the percentage in favor of men waa about 9 percent. 

In CbicBgo out of twelve chief janitors Interviewed, represent inE 
1,833,243 square feet of reulabte area, six representing 1,234.397 square feet, 
or approximately 67^ percent were in facor of janitors, and sis, repre- 
senting Ei9S,S4G square feet, were in favor of janitresses. 

The argument In favor ot janitors was (bat tbey were stronger to move 
fumllure about, worked longer hours, were more amenable to discipline, 
and proved cheaper from additional quantity ot work done. Women werfl 
used for Bcrubbing &"'' polishing only. 

In favor ot janitressee was ihat, working six or seven hours, they did 
as much work proportionately as men. were naturally neater and more 
careful, and gave cheaper and better service than men. 

It was noted that the larger buildings ot. say 200.000 feet and i 
were almost unanimously In favor of women janllors. 

Personally, 1 cannot speak of experience with men in the cleaning ot 
offlces, but have given the matter some study, and see no good rei 
for changing from women to men. Women are naturally better adapted to 
the work. Given a good forewoman and shorter hours, they can almost 
bold their own with men. and the work done at marked saving In wages. 
This, of course, refers to location where women can he reasonably hired. 
There are some Bectlona where they cannot be secured on these condi- 
tions. True, they cannot be held to the same exacting discipline, and are 
occasionally sick and absent, but it has been demonstrated that tbree 
women working five hours each, can do as much work aa two men working 
9\i hours each, at a saving of approximately 25 percent In wages. 

The following replies are all from Chicago: The Brst Is a building ot 
00,000 square feet. The manager says' "I do not care to have the women 
do sweeping and dusting, for three reasons: First, they cannot n 
furniture as well; second, they are more subject to sickness and absence; 
third, it is more difficult to maintain the proper discipline over women." 

The following is from the manager of a building containing 60.000 
square feet: "Women do tlieir work better and neater. They are less de- 
structive to furniture and tools, and will do as much work per hour as 
the men. Women, by borne training, are better fitted for tbelr work, and 
If carefully selected, will give much better and cheaper service than men." 



The next building conlaiaa 85,000 square feet: "On the present baalB 
ul wages In Chtcago, do you consider It practical or desirable to employ 
women to do sweeping and dusting?" "Ve«. Three women working Qve 
Iiours each (15 hours) wili acconipIlBh more and do their worMng better 
(hao two men working HVj hours each (19 hours}, and the dllTerence In 
Mie pay will ebow a saving of about 25 percent. It coats me 14 cents per 
square toot ot rentable epace Tor all tabor, materials and supplies." 

The next building has 160,000 aquare feet. The manager answers the 
same question, "'yes. If not oTeiworked, ihey do their work with more 
eare, and will give better service. In smaller buildings where hlgh'Class 
servlre Is not required, men can cover more ground and do more odd Jobs, 
therefore are more desirable; but in a building like this 1 can get better 
and cheaper results with women." 

The next is a building of 125.000 square feet. The manager prefers 
women tor sweeping and dusting. He says: "Sweeping may be done by 
women Just as well as by men. provided the hours are not too long. Women 
usually have a lot ot home work, and are not, as a rule, capable of doing 
more than six hours' office work." 

The manager of a building containing 166.000 square feet bas this 
lo Bay: "Good men are scarce. Women do not need to be laugbt how to 
sweep and dust. They have had the necessary experience at home. The 
average man knows nothing about sweeping, dusting or scrubbing. If you 
employed a man and his wife lo work tor you, would you send the man 
into the house to sweep, dust and care tor the baby, and the wife to dig in 
yotir garden, take care of your horses, etc.? You would never think of 
doing thai, and you know why." 

The next building has 194.000 fiquare feet, and the manager eays: 
Women are very undesirable for i^weeplug and dusting, and you cannot 
keep proper discipline over them. When I took charge of this building, 
did all Bucb work, but I at once changed to men, and inalde of a 
'eek the tenants began congratulating the management on the change. 

nen are beet for scrubbing, but that is all." 

The next building contains 204,000 square feet. The manager prefers 
men. He says: "On account ot absence through sickness of themselves 
and family, I do not consider it practicable to use women for sweeping and 
ilusUng in large buildings." 

Tlie next building has 3S0,000 square feet. The manager prefers 
men, and aays; "We found that we saved |I.1S per Hoor per night by 
using men. This makes a saving for us ot approximately SS,000 per year. 
Women cannot move desks and other heavy furniture, and lose too much 
time In trying. The men are worth more than the extra 2% cents per 

Hours and System of Operating a Janitor Force. 

Iiours, systems and methods of operating a janitor force depend wholly 
on Ihe type and size ot liuiiding, so that the only way lo open a dtaeuasion 
Is to outline one way for a building of about 160,000 square feet rentable 
area, and draw the Are. 

The Janitors should have a room equipped with metal lockers, table 
and chairs or benches, with proper light and ventilation. This room Is 
located to the best advantage in the attic, it should be kept clean and 
properly painted or calclmlned and therefore wholesome. A mute ro- 
minder of cleanliness and order. 
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The janitrei 
Janitors' room. 
The painter 

The elevator operiitois are best housed in the basement, wit 
of good Bizo equipped with table, chairs and lockere. and a eofa, 
BJdered ixa an adjunct to a Red Cross cabinet, in nhlch are kept all Ibe neces- 
sary appliances for oSering nrst aid to any one Injured. A shower bath and 
toilet room are used jointly by the engineers and elevator c 

The chief Janitor Is in charge of the janitor force, and hires and dis- 
charges thera. He la held responBihie for this work. He is in the store 
room before the night force comes on duty ready to give out the supplies 
keys, etc.. and Issue instriictiona or orders. 

The offices are cleaned by JanltresEee, who work under a torewaman ai 
follows: Mornings. 5;(I0 to 8:30; evenings, 6:00 to 9:30. working 7'A hours. 
Scrub floors twice a week. Sweep out every night. Set waste paper baskets 
and cuspidors in corridor tor cuspidor men. Mornings, dust and return bas- 
kets and cuspidors to proper places. 

Cuspidor and waste-paper men work, a, m. 5:00 to 10:00: 
firOO. Clean cuspidors evenings, remove waste paper mornings; clean pol- 
ished braes work, signs, fire hydrants and wash down sidewalks every morn- 
ing, also clean janitors' closets. 

Corridor men work 4;.tO p. m. to 2:00 a. m. Sweep and mop corridors 
and janitors' closet floors, also main entrance lobby, and stairs and iandings 
from main lobby. 

Porters. 0:30 to 5:00. one-half hour for lunch. Rub down woodwork and 
marble wainscoting. Scrub all stairs except flrst floor. Clean transoms 
and inside partitions. Clean down elevator shafts. Operate vacuum clean- 
ing apparatus, mornings from 6:30 to S:00. 

Window washers work 9% hours, beginning the day. during hot weather, 
at 5:00, other times later, till 6:30. according to light and season. In t>ad 
weather clean transoms and glass of inner partitions. They turn in daily 
reports of oil windows cleaned which are verified by the chief janitor, and 
in turn by him given to the manager, who is thus thoroughly In touch with 
the work. 

Colored porter In men's toilet works from 7:00 to 5:00. Scrubs floors, 
rubs down all woodwork and marble. No other duties outside of room. 
Keeps closets flushed. 

Colored maid for ladles' toilet, 7:00 to 4:00. Cleans and scrubs toilet 
and rest room, makes hourly visits to keep it in order. Cleans all marble 
drinking fountains. 

We furnish filtered Ice water to all tenants, two fountains in each ball- 
We have a building of about 162,000 feet rentable a 

Painters. 6:30 to 5:00. One-half hour for lunch. Varnish floors, decorata 
rooms, do all painting. Mead painter acts as assistant to chief janitor. 

A janitor is detailed for Sundays as a special oCQcer, patrols balldlug, 
sweeps out corridor and preserves order. 

Carpenter engaged from outside at stated price per hour. 

Watchman, 5:30 p. m. to 6:30 a. m. Runs elevator at night after oper- 
ators quit at 10 p. m. Regulates lights, patrols building, preserves order. 
Keeps time of employes. 
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Amount of Work Required. 

In advancing any figures relating to the amount of work a janitor or 
janltress can do, only a very general line of action can be arrived at at the 
best, as each building must be analyzed and operated according to its in- 
dividual character, size, construction and class, also local labor conditions 
govern largely the amount and quality of the work. One rule cannot be too 
strongly urged, and that is systematizing the work. Much more can be ac- 
complished by laying the work out carefully, so that the help become more 
expert and can do it better and faster. 

Under average conditions, one window washer can clean approximately 
50 windows, 48x39 each sash, or 1,300 square feet per day of 9H hours. 

Scrub approximately 1,300 square feet marble stair treads. 

Janitor can clean approximately 2,200 square feet transom and partition 
glass in 9H hours. 

Scrub approximately 1,300 square feet marble stair treads. 

Sweep, then mop, approximately 9,000 square feet marble corridor floor 
tile. 

Clean and polish approximately 28 assorted cuspidors per hour. 

Rub down approximately 4,800 square feet woodwork, as transoms, doors, 
rails, etc. 

Rub down approximately 5.000 square feet marble corridor wainscoting. 

A janitress can care for properly 6,000 square feet of office space con- 
taining 47 desks, 18 tables, 123 chairs, 25 bookcases, each office scrubbed 
twice a week, also clean 79 chandeliers and side flxtures, in 7H hours; 123 
cuspidors and 30 waste baskets cleaned and emptied by janitors. 

Cost of Janitor Service Per Square Foot. 

Windows glass cleaned at approximately .078 per square foot per annum, 
cleaning windows about once every eight days. 

Windows, transoms and door and partition glass cleaned at approxi- 
mately .063 per square foot per annum. Inside glass cleaned about twice a 
month. 

Transoms, doors and partition glass cleaned at approximately .019 per 
square foot per annum. 

Marble corridor and bank floors are cleaned at approximately .089 per 
square foot per annum. 

Marble floors, toilets and wainscoting, stairs, corridor woodwork are 
cleaned and rubbed down at approximately .075 per square foot per annum. 

Marble wainscoting is cleaned at approximately .008 per square foot 
per annum, twice a month. 

Marble stairs are scrubbed at approximately .21 cents per square foot 
per annum. 

Cuspidors and waste paper cleaned and removed at approximately .012 
per square foot of rentable area per annum. 

Corridor woodwork rubbed down twice a month at approximately .088 
per square foot per annum. 

Janitor service in offices is estimated at approximately .077 per square 
foot of rentable area per annum, exclusive of windows. Inclusive of 
windows, .09 per square foot. 

Janitor service exclusive of windows for an average office of approxi- 
mately 300 square feet is estimated at |23.00 per room per annum. 
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Janitor Bervlce. iDcluHJve of wlndowu, Is eBtlmated at approximately 
127.00 per room per annuni. 

Janitor service, incluillng corridors, alaire. windows and entire cleaning, 
la esllmateil at 14c per square foot ot rental area. 

Checking Supplies Used by Janitors. 

Ali Janttors' supplies should be kept In the stock room, prererabl; 
located in the attic near the janitor's quarters, thus making It easy ot access 
to the entire (orce. The chief janitor has the only key for this, and keeps 
it In order and receives and delivers all supplies. 

One system to keep a check and record of supplies is the following: 

All supplies are purchased hy the manager on requisition from the chief 
of the department. Then placed In the stock room, and are issued to the 
janitors when called for, on delivering worn-out old ones. A complete in- 
ventory is taken monthly, which gives a complete check ot goods purchased 
and consumed. The orders are made out in triplicate, one given to firm 
from whom supplies arc purchased, the chief keeping the second, and the 
third kept on file in the office. When goods are delivered they are received, 
and O. K.'d by the chief, who then turns In his copy of order duly O, K,'d. 
Then bill Is transferred to card with quantity and prices to be checked off. 
when monthly inventory is taken. 

Another way Is to keep a card In the stock room, whereon all purchases 
are entered daily with date of receipt, and consumption, thus keeping a 
complete dally or perpetual inventory. 

Some managers operate their force by using a lime clock, and designat- 
ing the Janitors by numbers. When supplies are Issued the articles are en- 
tered in a supply issue book against the employe receiving them, also a 
monthly stock book showing goods used and on hand. 

There is a point there regarding the use ot a time clock for emptoyea. 
Personally 1 have not become educated to it. and I cannot see it. I will 
have to be shown where it Is going to work out much better. It gets up 
against a phase of human nature which Is peculiar. Tour men are made 
machines. 

Practical Rules and Regulations for Operation of Office Buildings, 

Rules and regulations for the janitor force: 

1. Do not loiter around lobby, entrance, stairways or corridors when 
off duty. 

2. Politeness and civility to tenants must always lie observed, 

3. Attend strictly and quietly to your duties. Visiting around the 
premises Is not permitted, 

4. The night watchman Is the custodian of the building at night, report 
all trouble or irregularities to him. 

G, Intoxicating liquors must not be brought Into the butldlng. 

6. Smoking is not permitted while on duty. 

7. Report suspicious persons or strangers al night to the watchman. 

8. The removal ot papers, books, or any article whatsoever is not per- 
mitted without an order from the office. 

9. Fire extinguishers are located in all Are hose closets, next to th«' 
south stairways, also in attic and basement. Use promptly when necessary. 

10. Awnings should be raised every night. 

11. Report leaks Id water pipes, radiators, or other trouble promptly. 



12« The toilet rooms of the building are for the use of the tenants only 
and must not be used by employes. 

13. Be sure that office doors are locked, lights out, and windows 
closed when through with work. 

Rules and Regulations for the Janitresset. 

1. The hours of work will be from 5:00 to 8:30 a. m.; 5:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

2. Janitresses are expected to attend to their duties themselves with- 
out outside assistance. 

3. Visitors, children and callers will not be allowed on the premises. 

4. Janitresses must stay on their own floors. There is to be no visiting 
to other floors. 

5. Attend to your own work promptly, quietly and carefully, and mind 
your own business. 

6. Be economical with electric lights, also lock doors when through 
and see that windows are closed. 

7. Report leaks or other trouble at once. 

8. Allow no one in a room unless sure they are tenants, and only 
when they have a key. 

9. Report at once all suspicious persons loitering about the building. 

Rules and Regulations for the Operation of Elevators. 

It is the earnest wish of the management to make this service of the 
best possible character, and the strict observance of these rules will 
greatly help to attain this end. 

1. Report all defects of cars and machinery to the starter at once on 
discovery of same, and note that repairs are attended to. 

2. Elevator conductors must close their doors before starting oars. 

3. Avoid overcrowding cars. Keep passengers clear from gates and 
operating lever. 

4. Uniforms are to be worn at all times when on duty. 

5. Do not loiter around lobby, entrance, or stairways, unless on duty. 

6. Personal cleanliness, neatness, courtesy, and politeness will do much 
to improve the service. 

7. Look out for the peddlers, beggars, distributers and suspicious per- 
sons, and report same to the starter. 

8. Office furniture and other heavy articles must not be taken from 
the building, except on presentation of permit secured at the office. 

9. Fire extinguishers are located in the flre hose closet next to the 
south stairway, in the starter's room and in the basement. 

10. In case of a burning awning, or other flre, report it to the flrst 
janitor seen, or to the starter. Act quietly and promptly. 

11. Turn out lights in starter's room when not in use. 
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Janitor and Elevator Service 

By C. S. Hughes 

THE builiilDgB of the Chamber of Commerce tunsisL ol three UiBtinct 
units. One ot them is a flve-story, non-Sreproof building, erected 
twenty-aeven years ago, of mill conHtruction type. The floors of tlie 
corridor are wood, and the waiascottng also. The second is a fireproof 
building, ten stories hlgli, and modern In every respect. The ttilrd Is of 
concrete construction, twelve etorles In height, and also tuodein In every 

These buildings have a population of about 1,400. The I 
practically engaged In one line ot buslnees, that of grain merctaante along 
some of Its lines. This brings about one of our problems. The samples of 
grain brought into the buildings, tak^n In the aggregate, make a total during 
the year ot 10.000 bushels. This makes a large amount ot dirt, and where 
lenantB are careless in permittin!; accumulation of grain samples on tlie 
floor In corners, a breeding place for mice develops. 

In consiuerlng the subject of Janitor service, this naturally divides Itaelf 
under four headings: Offices, Corridors, Toilet Rooms and Windows. 

Before considering these headings, there is one point which every c 
ager has to ronlend with, and that Is the class of men who work as Janitors. 
They are usually men past tbelr prime, or else young men who are unable 
to do anything else. 

Our ofQce cleaning is done by women. Each woman cleans about 7,500 - 
square feet. They work between Ave and six hours a day. This Is divldeil 
Into two shifts; one in the evening from six to nine, and one in the morning 
from five to seven and up to eight a. m. The floors are swept and t 
baskets dumped at night, and the dusting and tidying up is done tn the 
morning. We tried working straight through iu the evening, laying ott for 
a time to allow the dust to settle; but this was not Katlsfactory. as we foimd 
that there was another accumulation of dust in the morning. Personally. I 
believe that we would secure better eaClsfaction to put on a crew of men to 
do the sweeping and cleaning, and have women to scrub in the good old- 
fashioned way; the men to work throughout the night, with a lay-off at mid- 
night, and then dust. 

Each ofBce is mopped at least once a week. One great trouble we have 
is in the Janitors shirking the moving of the desks, A woman is unable t 
move a great many, as they are too heavy, and to save time for herself she 
1b apt to tall to call on (he head Janitor for aid, and there is an accumulation 
ot dirt under every one of the desks. That la where these new sanitary 
desks have the advantage. To help us keep track of this desk moving, we 
have a form for the janitors, to show the ofDces scrubbed and the desks 
moved. 

Vacuum cleaners do not do the business tn our buildings on a 
the grain. We have tried out the portable vacuum cleaners in offices where 
there are no grain samples, but we found them a failure, as tbey will not 
stand up under the usage they get, and are a source of trouble for the 



electrician, A central plant in a building piped wiiere the mecbanism ia 
under the control ot your engineer would probably work better, but I have 
underatood that these cause a great deal of trouble. 

Tenants can help a great deal In Janitor service by beeping turniture 
free from papers, and not allowing piles of stationery in ttie comera. It is 
noticeable that where tenants are neat, that the Janitor service is a great 
deal better than wliere they are careless and slovenly. 

Our Bupplies tor the Janitors are kept by the etorekeeper. Each janitor 
iH supplied with a locker, to which he or she and the head janitor only have 
access. Supplies are only issued on the return of the worn-out articlea. 

Painting Is a great expense of janitor service In an office. The build- 
ing must be gone through at least once every three years. Ab a rule paint 
will stand two waahlngs, and we can get away with it, providing the ceilings 
are all right. For a standard color, we have been using a greenish gray 
on the walls and a white celling. This we have found very eatlatactory. 

Our coat of Janitor service in the offices Is 5.7 cents per square foot of 
rental apace. 

Our hallways are cleaned by men exclusively and tbe mopping fs done 
at night, except In the old building, which Is mopped in the daytime. On 
the wooden floors in the old buildings we use a bleaching aoap. which helps 
to keep the wooden doors lighter In color, and takes away that dark color 
which comes from a flaxseed or golddust soap. 

We have not found it economical to use a high-priced soap, as It seems 
to take about as much soap anyway. The dusting and the cleaning of the 
marble are done in the daytime. The ground floor corridor Is swept during 
the day, but we aim not to have men around cleaning any more than is neces- 
sary during the day. 

Our cost of cleaning hallways Is 4.9 cents per square foot of rental space. 

Onr buildings are planned with a toilet room on each floor. This In- 
creasea our coat of maintenance, towels, soap, etc. We also provide a rest 
room (or the use of the women employed by the tenants throughout the 
building. This room is in charge of a matron, who also takes care of the 
ladles' toilets throughout the buildings. 

All the toilet rooms are also mopped at night, and one man is kept 
making trips throughout the buildings during the day cleaning everything 
as thoroughly as possible. We use roller towels. These towels are changed 
In the morning, and again after lunch. They are at all times reasonably 
presentable and fresh looking. We have tried out the paper roller towel, 
and outside of their giving each Individual a fresh towel, we can see no 
advantage. As tar as cost goes, there is no saving to the building over the 
roller towel. We also use a cake soap. 

The cost of toilet room service, including soap, towels, etc.. is 2.1 cents 
per square foot of rentable space. 

One of the most important parts of the Janitor service Is the window 
washing. By this 1 mean both inside and outside glass. If your corridors 
are clean, and your elevator service excellent, and your general Janitor 
service good, but the windows are dirty, a poor impression Is created of 
your building. We keep two men employed all the time, and two others 
part of the time at this work. 

An Immense amount of waste paper Is taken from each office every day. 
This paper Is taken care of by a helper to the head janitor at night, and Is 
taken to a room where tt le baled. We formerly sold the paper merely 
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Backed. The grent trouble with this method, beefdes the Are rlak. «U 
that one neyer knew how much he would receive from It till the check 
came In. After we bought our baling machine we made a deal with a paper 
company to buy our paper on the basis ot our welghte at the building. This 
has been very BaUafactory. as It has done away with all disputes t 
weights, and enables us to keep an accurate record of this Item. Paper 
at the present time In our city is bringing IT.DO per ton. 

This drinking water problem is one that Is a source of trouble to nearly 
every building. The water in our city mains Is taken from the river, and 
while the city autboritles say It is all right. sUII no one cares to drink it. 
The result Is that several companlCB are engaged in supplying spring water 
In our city. Our well water is such that It cannot be used In hollers, and If 
we had a well, It would mean a separate system for drinking water pur- 
poses, which would mean a very great expense. 

There is also a very proper agitation sweeping over the country against 
public drinking cups, water standing In coolers with ice in it. etc. We had 
tbcae tanlts of Ice water standing in each corridor, and besides some of the 
ofllcea had their own Individual coolers. This resulted In four different 
companies delivering spring water lo the building. They came at different 
hours and bothered our elevator service, and slopped water in the corridors. 
and were otherwise a ntiisancc. Finaily, we took the coolers out of tha 
halls, and made a deal with one of the companies by which we rented them 
space In the basement of the building for a store room and an Ice box. 
these people could give the service. It resulted in (heir securing a monopolT 
of the water supply In the buildings. They kept a man at the buildings all 
the day. He makes a trip early In the morning, before the tenants arrive, 
cleans the coolers, replenishes the water and Ice. They use the bottle 
cooler, Hs also emptieG the waete pans of the coolers. When a teDant 
desires water. If it should run out during the day, he merely telephones 
building office and the order Is turned over to the water man. and the 
tenant Is taken care of at once. This has worked very satisfactorily. One 
would not know that a water business is being carried on. 

Elevator service of the most efllclent type is required in modern office 
buildings. Tenants are very Irritable and will stand for nothing bnt fast 
prompt service. And while cars are traveling at a high speed, they must 
travel smoothly, and give no cause for anxiety on the part ot the tenant. 
As in every mechanical plant, the human factor entering Into the main- 
tenance and upkeep after the first Installation Is of the most Importance. 
With the plunger or high pressure hydraulic, the responsibility rests first 
on yonr engineer, and with the various electric types with your eleetriclBo. 
and then with your operators. So. flrst have your operating machinery ta 
A-1 condition when the car Is turned over to the operator, then yon have 
the responsibility placed on the operator. Your starter must he a man of 
sufnctent executive ability to keep the boys going, and not to allow any loaf-, 
ing. Tour actual service will not be any better than the point of efflclencr- 
to which you can key your starter. 

Signal devices are a great aid to service In banks of elevators. The 
operators must be compelled to operate by the signal. If the operator 
Ignores the signal, and goes back and gets someone, who calls up or down 
without using the signal, you will soon commence to receive complaints 
about like this: "Operator on car No, 5 ran by men," etc. 

Keep your cars clean, both the floor and the Iron work. Allow so « 
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' verllBements io the car, Ket^p a set oF rules, made ab few and simple as 
poBsible. neatly framed in (he car where they may be seen plainly. Our 
rules merely cover the points that no coDveraation with paaaengerB on the 
part of Ihe operator, and vice veraa, is permitted; pasBengera must call their 
floors; thai a car will not return to a floor aFter passing same. 

The operators should be neatly uniFormed. They must be compelled 
I to keep their uniforms clean, and not allowed to wear them on the street. 

Passengers are careless, and a great many elevator accidents are caused 
by this; in fact, a very large percentage. The operator should see that 
passengers stand with their Faces to the door, and not their backs, as they 
are liable to lose their lialance and fall to Ihe front of Ihe car. 

Our having three distinct units In our buildings results in our having 
three sets of elevators. Each set is ot a different type. As far as economy 
of operation is concerned, this la an error, but in one way it Is a good 
thing. It enables us to start a man in the old building and promote him 
to the annex, and then to the main building, as vacancies occur. 

The old building has the Otis worm-gear electric system, operated at a 
^ speed of 260 feet per minute. The annex has the Otis 1;1 traction car. and 
[ the main building high pressure hydraulic system. 

In regard to the cost of service on various types of cars, as stated 
[■above, our buildings have each a distinct type. The flgures ot coat given are 

d on coal costing fl.lO per ton. and electric current at t .0146. The 

n-gear cars operate at a speed of 260 feet per minute; the height of the 
wall 60 feet; the mileage 22 per day; kilowRtte per car mile, 3.1T; cost 
per car mile, t .046, 

I Current cost per car mile I0.04G 
. Repairs 016 
[ Wages 166 
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Total (0,228 

The high-pressure hydraulic cars, operated at a speed ot 550 feet per 
iinlnute, with a wall of 126 feet high, are operated by steam pumps. Car 
mileage, 135,73 per day: allowing for proportionate cost of labor in the 
boiler room, and for the cost of water. 

Power coat per car mile (0.062 

Repairs coal .025 

Wages of operators 127 



Total 10.214 

The power cost Is figured with an allowance for exhaust steam used for 
heating. During the heating season, 7U percent should be deducted for ex- 
haust steam thrown Into the heating system. 

The 1:1 traction care show as follows: The height of the wall is 160 
feet and the speed is 400 feet per minute. Mileage per day 40, 

Kilowatts per car mile 6.23 

Cost of current per car mile $0,091 

Repairs 048 

WagH 130 

Total tO.269 

These cars are not designed for a building with local service, They are 
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B where used tor express eervice, but the Btnrtlng load Is too great 
lor a local service. 

We have had a great deal of trouble with these cars, and our cost ol 
operation and lepalra were so great, and the cars were out of commlseiab 
80 much that we took ihe matter up with the Otis company. After looking the 
system over, ihey reduced the weight of the counter- weight CSS pounds, 
thereby reducing the speei] about 25 percent, and also the current consump- 
tion the same amounl. So far they have given no trouble. This brings iho 
current consumption down to 4.7 kilowatts per car mile, or about 6Ti ces 
As these cars have do( been ope-'ated a sufficient length of time since, i 
not able to give repair cost per car mile. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. VonKusier, of the Security Bank Building. 
ot our city, the following figures of the cost of operation of the plunger type 

The figures are on a basis of coal costing J3.90 per ton: 

Power cost per car mile ?0.07E 

Repair cost -Oil 

Wages .IBS 

Total ?0.2!4 

In coaciuslon. It may be said that II a building has the finest construc- 
tion, and the most complete equipment. It will not be a success iinles: 
gives tlie service. Buildings are erected to pay dividends, but the sen 
must not be skimped to pay the dividend. When the tenant comes In the 
morning, the elevators must be ready to give him quick service, his office 
uiust be in shape to use. and the less the tenant has cause lo notice, except 
Ibat everything in the way oI service is there when tie wants it, tAe better 
the service is. 

A business man spends a greater proportion of his time in the office than 
anywhere else, and he Is entitled to spend that time as comfortably as pos- 
sible. Therefore keep your service up to the highest efficiency possible. 

I have In mind a building which from its location and its construction. 
both in economy of space and In its well-lighted offices, still has great dif- 
ficulty in renting space and holding tenants after securing them. Through e 
false Idea of economy, the main entrance is dark and uninviting, the floors 
and wainscoting of the corridors are dirty. Ibe windows — best drawing card 
ot the building — are not cleaned often enough. Its elevator service is poor. 
The building has not been paying from an Investment point of view. The 
drat reraely tried by the management, in lie effort to fill the building, i 
Ihe reduction of the rental schedule. Now it Is a second.ciass building, while 
if It had given the service, although costing a little more. It would bare 
been made up in incresEed rates of rental. 

In contrast to this, 1 have In mind another building, built in out-of'^ate 
matter, with wide hallways, making a low percentage of rentable space t 
total space in the building, ofllces poorly lighted; yet. when one steps into 
Ihe entrance of the building, the walls, which are painted white, look clei 
and bright, the halls throughout the building are well-lighted artificially, the 
floors and wainscoting In the hallways are kept as clean as possible, and 
every effort Is made to give the tenant good service. The result is. every 
office Is occupied, the tenants are satisfied, and the building developed ac- 
cording to the clsEB of tenants. With some buildings there is more dirt 
than others. It is necessary to give more thought to the dusting because 
of the inability to get those offices clean. 



Janitor Service in Western Buildings 

By E. H. Sennott 

WITHOUT attempting to introduce facts by a pictorially corded de- 
scription of what constitutes good janitor service or dwelling on 
its importance, it may lead to intelligent discussion by giving some 
unit 'costs and by stating Just how the work of janitoring buildings is eco- 
nomically and satisfactorily done. 

Janitor service and supplies is the largest of the various expenses in 
the operation of a building, followed by elevator service, light, heat, repairs 
and improvements, etc. 

Basing all costs on our experience in operating nearly eighteen acres 
of floor space, which includes three Class A eleven-story office buildings, 
one of which is a specialized building for physicians and dentists, one four- 
story mill type office building and eight brick store buildings, it may inter- 
est you to first know how large an operating force is necessary to care for 
the needs of twelve such buildings. The four office buildings have approxi- 
mately 9,000 gross square feet to the floor. 

This operating force, exclusive of general office help, numbers eighty-one, 
classified as follows: 

2 Building superintendents. 
20 Elevator operators and starters. 

5 Day Janitors. 

2 Night foremen. 
29 Night Janitors. 

2 E^xtra Janitors. 

3 Window washers. 

2 Night watchmen. 

(Totaling 44 for Janitor corps.) 

3 Carpenters. 
3 Painters. 

3 Blectricians. 

2 Messengers. 
1 Laborer. 

3 Office attendants and telephone operators in Physicians' and Den- 

tists' building. 
Making a total of 81. 

We will now refer to the forty-four members of the Janitor corps. This 
service is performed by men. As to the merits of employing men or women 
for Janitor service, it will not be considered in this paper. There are argu- 
ments in favor of both, the strongest of which are in favor of women, if we 
are to Judge by the number employed by the majority of buildings through- 
out the country. We prefer men, however, for this kind of service, although 
at present we have one Janltress on our pay roll. 

The Post Intelligencer Building requires but one Janitor; his services 
are required on but one of the four floors. The tenants on the other floors 
famish their own service. 
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The White Building requires: 
1 Da; Janitor. 
1 WlnQow washer. 
1 Night loremau. 
10 Night jaoitorB. 
The Henry Building requires: 
1 Day janitor 
1 Window washer. 
1 Night foreman. 
9 Nlgbt Janitors. 
The foreman last mentioned we consider as an assistant foreman to (he 
foreman in charge of the night janitors in the White Building, as we find 
it works to good advantage to perform the Janitor service in these two 
buildings as a unit, In view of the fact that the corridors of these buildings 
are Intercommunicating on most of the floors. 

One extra janitor works throughout both buildings whose duties will be 
described later. 

One watchman serves the two buildings. Both of these buildings ars 
under one superintendent. 

The Cobb Building, a specialized physicians' and dentists' building, 
under one superintendent, requires two day Janitors, one night foreman, 
ten night Janllore, one extra night janitor, one watchman and one window 

Summarized, the entire Janitor force Is: 

Post Intelligencer Building 1 

White Building 14 

Henry Building IJ 

Cobb Building li 

Total « 

Vou will notice that the specialized building requires several more 
janitors than the other buildings. It la also a fact that there 1b less office 
noor area to the Cebb Building than in the White or Henry Buildings. 

Further reference will be made to the cost of increase of Janitor service 
in this particular building. 

As the night force perform moat of the work, starting at S:00 p. m. and 
working until 3:00 a. to., one hour for lunch, eight hours constituting a work- 
ing period, we will describe how this force Is handled with reference to the 
White Building: 

The ground floor and corridor, entire basement and toilets on these two 
Hoors are taken care of by one Janitor. Service is rendered to only a few 
tenants on this Boor. Floors throughout the buildings are maple, except 
corridors and toilets, which are terazza or tile.' 

The offices on the second and one-half of the third Boor are taken care of 
by one Janitor: not including the balls; and so up through the building, one 
and one-half floors are taken care ot by each janitor. This amounts to 3S 
offices, and aggregates about 10,S00 square feet. 

The ten halls above the ground floor and the stairs are taken care of by" 
one Janitor. 

The toilets on each floor throughout the building above the ground floor 
are taken care of by one Janitor. This accounts for the ten Janitors In the 
White Building. 



The dnUea of tbe night toreman are to take care of ibe keys, k1v« out 
auppllee, change ribbon on clock and oversee ail work done while he Is on 
duty. His assistant, to whom we referred as night foreman of the Henry 
BulldlnE janitor service, runs a vacuum machine when same Is In use, takes 
care of garbage, breaks in new men and helps oversee the work, etc. 

The offices throughout the White and Henrj Buildings are swept anil 
dusted each night, aud cleaned by vacuum cleaner twice a week; they arc 
also scrubbed twice a week. 

The windows throughout the buildings are cleaned on an average of once 
every two weeks. A man is able to clean about 50 of these per day; size of 
sash is about 42x3S inches. When the window washer completes cleaning 
the windows In any office he has tenant sign a slip if work is satisfactory 
and this slip Is turned In to the building superintendent's office. In clean- 
ing the outside of windows, the window washer uses a life belt. We require 
him to wear rubber soled shoes to prevent marking up varnished woodwork. 
When the weather does not permit him to clean windows, bis duty Is to 
wash light shades and interior glass throughout the offices In the building; 
also cleaning court skylights. 

The toilet man's duty is to wash all fixtures in toilets, polish brass 
cuspidors in same and in the halls, numbering about 45 or 50. and to scrub 
floors. He is able to cover in one night about 1.500 square feet tile floor 

The corridor man sweeps the ten flights of stairways and the ten cor 
rldors and scrubs one-half of the corridors in each building each night Ho 
also washes baseboards in the corridors. The area of the ten halls is about 
12.500 square feet and are all terazza floors. 

Each Janitor who covers, as previously mentioned, one and one-hair 
Hoora, or 3G offices, also cleans and polishes the cuspidors Id the rootUB, 
mptles waste baskets and dusts rooms, also dusting the corridors on the 
floors that he cleans. 

The extra night janitor spoken of In the flrst part of the paper, and 
whose work was divided among the two buildings, takes care of waxing 
the Doors and assisting in moving desks and tables, scrubs floors of elevatoi 
cars and other miscellaneous Jobs, these being laid out by the night fore- 

The day janitor dusts stairs, toilets, puts paper In toilets, sweeps en- 
trance to building and corridors, washes interior glass, light shades and Ox- 
tiires; stairs, woodwork in the halls and toilets, wainscoting iu the tolleta, 
marble in the entrance and waxes floors, bales paper, polishes brass, dusta 
elevator shafts, etc. 

The floors in the White and Henry Buildings are being gradually 
changed from oiled and filler surface to a waxed surface, and are now waxed 
to the extent of about 2L percent. The Cobb Building floors are being 
changed from varnish surface to wax, and are waxed to the extent of 90 per- 
cent. We believe thai this service Is more economical considering the satis- 
faction it gives, and the ease with which the floors are cleaned, although the 
up-keep cost of waxing the floors is more costly than varnishing. The 
greatest advantage is that floors look better and are better preserved In 
that they are not eaten into or rotted by powders. The floors are flrst 
sbeltaced and then waxed. It la necessary to wax the different offices any- 
where from two weeks to two or three months, depending upon the wear, 

Tbe fottowlng figures are baaed on rentable space; 
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It costs the companr thirteen cents per square foot per annutn for 
Janitor Bervice tor the While and Henry Buildings, and sixteen cents per 
square toot per annum tor specialized building, or twenty to twenty-five 
percent more. Taking as a liasia 225 oJIIceB In each building and averaging 
:tIO ttquni'iA fi-'tt to an oUJce In the White and Henry Buildings, the cost per 
year la about $40.00. Avei*agliig 300 square feet to each oflice In the Cobb 
Building, the coat for janitor service is about (48.00 per office per annum. 
These costs Include vacuum cleaning, all Janitor service and Janitor sup- 
plies. 

The White and Henry Buddlnga are patrolled by one night watchman 
and the Cobb Building by oue night watchman, whose duties are to see that 
ail doors and windows are locl:ed; that the lights are turned out, and each 
makes a record of all doors left open and the offices where lights remain on. 
Each watchman registers five times per hour during patrol and la required 
to cover his building or buildings according to schedule. 

In the Cobb Building the janitors follow practically the same system. 
but are unable to clean as much space as in the White or Henry Buildings, 
which is due to the tact that the service is more exacting, due to the nature 
of the tenants. Each janitor covers about 7,500 square feet of office space 
per night. The vacuum service in this building is one and a half more 
frequent than In other buildings. 

It is necessary to have an extra day janitor In this building tor the 
enlarged duties. For instance, there are thirty operating rooms, tile and 
terazza floors, which require special service throughout the day. As pre- 
viously stated. Janitor service is the costliest and highest Individual service 
In the operation of a building and the proper supervision of same Is highly 
Important, in as much as dellciency in this service soon brings complaints 
and dissatisfaction among tenants. 

We have been particularly fortunate in the small number of complaints 
in service from the beginning in the matter of honesty among our Janitors. 
It might be of interest lo state that only two instances have arisen In two 
years where there has been any question as to Ihe honesty of our men. 
One was In the case of the loss of a pair of suspenders and the second a 
feather duster. We could also recite numerous Inatancea where valuable 
articles have been returned to our ofllce and restored io the owners. 

All the men on our payroll are given a weeh's vacation each year, pro- 
vided they have been In the service of the company for one year. 

We pay our janitors (50.00 per month to start; it at the end of three 
months they are satisfactory, we Increase them t5,00, and at the end of the 
year another (5.00, which la the maximum wage. Our night foreman we 
pay fSO.OO per month; assistant foreman. f6D. 

Wages paid for janitor service and elevator operators' service is higher 
in Seattle than In most of the Eastern cities. The same service costs from 
125,00 to ISO. 00 per janitor, often working longer hours for half what we 
pay In many instances. However, where women are employed, it Is gen- 
erally conceded that a man Is able to cover the area that a woman would 
take one and a quarter times as long to do, thus partly ollsettlng the cheaper 
wage paid. 
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The -Employment Department 

By Emil G. Cheuvreux 

HE best results are only obtainable where the employes liave been 
caretulli' selected and are properly managed. Frequently j-ou hear a 
building owner say: '■Why Is It we have bo much trouble In our 
bultdine, ihe elevators aeera to get out ot order so oClen, the repair bills 
on tnacblnery are excessive and every other day aonie of our help leaves ub. 
That building on the corner, wlilcb Is the same size as ours, is kept In tidy 
contJItlon. and the manager Informed me that he has bad no trouble of any 
kind and that his repair bills have been almost nothing." The manager 
In that building on the corner baa used care in selecting his employes— 
men that know their business. He does not pick out his help at random 
and have his machinery experimented with. 

Indirectly the help has an eSect on the renting of the building, because 
If poor service Is rendered a hard time will be experienced in keeping ten- 

Where the employing of engine-room forces, etc., for several buildings 
under the control o( one bead it Is advisable to have eome sort of a sys- 
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ON THB FRONT. 

tem whereby names of good applicants tor poBltions can be kept on file, to- 

^Bether with references, etc. A good scheme would be to have cards printed, 

imll&r to the one sbown in illustration, and every good applicant given ona 

pt these to fill out. It this method were put in operation In a short time It 

'ould be found that quite a few names have been collected. 

1 am about to outline a system that has been used to great advantage 
•ad satisfaction by an engineering conceru, having under Its control the 
operation of some thirty buildings In New York. 

Cards, such as the one shown in tlluatration, are made up In dilferent 
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colors. At the top tabs are cut as shovD. The following la the way tbese 
tabs are arranged on the different colored cards for the dtlterent trades: 

White— Engineer. All tabs are cui except the first on the left end. 

Blue — Porters. All labs are cut except the second on the left end. 

Pink— Firemen. All tabs are cut except the third on the left end. 

Yellow^Handymcn. AH tabs are cut except the fourth on the left end. 

This continues until all the tabs are cut but the first from the right end. 
The colors of the cards have nothing to do with the system, but it la merely 
used to simplify matters. 

An applicant for a position Is given one of these cards to fill out. After 
it la filled out properly a clerk cuts the tabs as required by the above ar- 
rangement. After this has been done it Is handed to the general manager, 
who looks it over and it satisfactory, letters are sent out to the dllTerent 
parties given as reference requesting Information regarding the appllcanL 
The application is then placed on file, which is alphabetically arranged. 
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Z._-. : " . . . ON THE BACK. 

with alphabet subdivided. Engineers' applications are K^pt together, be- 
hind each other; the same Is true (or firemen's applications, etc., and ther 
can be easily referred to when necessary. 

When the letters come in regarding the character, ability, etc., of the 
different applicants, a folder is made out (or each applicant's name that haa 
been passed by the general manager, and tbese letters are put In their 
respective folders. These folders are placed behind alphabetical guldefl In a 
filing cabinet. 

Too much system or "red tape" is what everybody likes to avoid, but 
the arrangement stated above, I believe, contains nothing but what is neces- 
sary. 

If employes for the operation of buildings were more carefully aelectod^ 
better efficiency would be the result. . 
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Vacuum Cleaning 

By Joseph Baker 



rACUUM cleaning Ib tbe method of cleaning Che interior of bulldlogB 
and tbelr furniEblnga by air euctiou. produced by a suitable machine 
and ueuaUf applied by a banit<operated nozzle Implemeiit or "reno- 
ntor." as tbe latter Is drawn over the (abrlc or surface to be cleaned, die- 
*^ lodges and carries off tbe dust and dirt, depositing It In a receiver forming 
part of the machine. Tbe machine may be o[ either the stationary or port- 
able type, the former being installed in the basement of tbe building, with 
permanent piping runnins to Intakes tbroughout tbe building to which th« 
"renovators" are attached by leagths of hose, and the latter being equipped 
with a single length of hose and wheeled bodily about the building. DlIIer> 
ent elzea and sbapes of "renovators" are furnished, adapted to tbe different 
cleaning operations. 

Vacuum cleaning is not new. It Is settling down to a standard busi- 
ness, after passing through an ezperlmeiital period. Properly conducted, 
either by the owners and the managers of buildings or by responsible com- 

t panics, it is superior to tbe old cleaning methods that were in use before 
IfaB vacuum system made its appearance. 
The amount of dirt and dust that finds Its way into a city building 
especially, as revealed by inspection of the receiving tanh of a vacuum 
cleaoing macbine, Is beyond what would liave been tbought poBsible. The 
dirt comes In mainly through tbe windows, and in the lower floors of an 
office building, for example, consistB of street dust, of complex composition, 
while that found In the upper floors contains a large percentage of coal dust. 
Some of this "niatter in the wrong place" settles down Immediately and is 
removed by ordinary methods — dust-cloth and broom; but the vacuum clean- 
ing system controls the dirt situation as a whole by taking care of the very 
flne dust which forms a good part of the incoming dirt, and that settles on 
Uie floor and walls and on and in tbe fabric of furnishings. That dust can- 
not be removed by brush or dust-cloth, but Is simply stirred up into the air 
by tbem, where It remains in suspension for a long time before settling 
again. The presence of this flne powder in tbe air Is unsanitary, to say the 
least; the vacuum cleaning system eliminatea it. 

In the apartment house, vacuum cleaning advertises tbe building, earns 
money for the owner, simpliSes the work of tbe superintendent or Janitor, 
keeps the hall and stair carpets clean and lengthens their service life and 
pleases tbe tenants. In clubs, hotels, etc., similar reasons for its use prevail. 
In office buildings, theaters, churches and other auditoriums it simplifies the 
formerly expensive cleaning in line with labor-saving machinery that Is 
employed in modern, well-kept buildings. To building managers that have 
not used it It Is a necessity. 

From the viewpoint of the building manager, both the portable and the 
stationary systems of vacuum cleaning have their proper fields of useful- 
neea. By a portable Is meant a well-built, efficient machine and outfit, 
UT&nged to be wheeled about tbe building and brought up to tho work, on 
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which It operates either directly through a slot in the bottom of the m^ 
chine, or through short length of hose and nozzle. The good points of th« 
portable may be described, having Id mind an electric motor-driven outflt for 
attachment to the electric light wiring, and used exteasivelf. both lor la- 
staltatlon In buildings and In contract cleaning by the concern that mabSB 
the machine. One form has a. revolving brush nhtch loosens the dirt 
machine Is drawn over the carpet, removing not only the dust but such litter 
as malch-enda, paper-cllpe and even cigar butts, which are then drawn up 
Into the receiver by the suction, a cloth strainer retains the dust, allow- 
ing the air to paBS on. Another cleaner operates through a short length of 
hoae. 

One advantage ot the portable outfit is that each machine la a "unit* 
complete In Itseir. Thus, a single portable machine takes care ol thi 
a-day cleaning ot the floor coverings of a large auditorium, such 
Hippodrome, New York: Ihe big machine being operated by a husky man, 
with or without a helper, after the dispersal of the audience. Whereas In a 
hotel of the same floor space (o be covered, several machines are requli 
owing to the fact that, from the nature of things in the hotel business, the 
building cannot be cleaned as a whole at one time. 

The first cost (or a given cleaning capacity is In favor ot the portable 
sets, on account of the simplicity of the outfit Itself and for the reasoD that 
it Is self-contained and requires no piping ot the bulidlng, since the machlns 
can he operated at any point by attachment to the nearest electric light 
outlet. 

The portable machines can be used as a source of compressed air 
welt as of vacuum, by connecting the hose onto the pressure side of the 
pump, for blowing the duet from books, beating radiators, carved stone oP 
woodwork, baa relief ceilings, etc. 

Perhaps first among the advantages of the stationary outfit Is the sani- 
tary feature that it permanently removes the dust-laden air from the room. 
GO that there Is no chance for the release Into the room of the fine particles 
drawn Into the renovator. The air sucked in la carried to its receiver in 
the baeement, which is emptied at Intervals, In one type of stationary 
chines the emptying of the tank Is done away with, the dust being taken up 
by a stream of water and discharged directly Into the sewei 

Stationary vacuum cleaning outfits are Installed to special advantage In 
large office buildings under constructiou, where the cost of running thfl 
permanent piping and the higher first cost ot the machines does not welgb 
against the better organization and economy in labor given by a centralized' 
plant affd where there Is a skilled engineer on the premises. A portable out- 
fit large enough to do the same work would require special electric wirins, 
the cost of running wblch would probably figure out as high as that ot run-" 
ning the piping. The absence of noise of operation In the stationary type 
Is an advantage, especially in hotels and apartment houses. 

In selecting a vacuum cleaning outfit of the stationary type. It la often 
the case that the capacity ot the machine is given only nominally by ttn 
rated number of outlets. Thus, a thlrteen-outlet set may be capable of oper- 
ating only half that number of outlets at a time with good efficiency. Prac- 
tical conditions also make the number of outlets that are actually in use 
dlfler (rom the rated capacity. Thus, under some conditions, the owner 
may find It advisable to put only a couple of men on the Job, using one or 
two renovators at a time. At another time he may take advantage ot a 
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inday or holiday to put a gang of men on and use a large proportion of 
the outlets. With any type of machine, the design of the pump should tie 
such that the intensity of piill at the nozzle ia constant, within practical 
limits, with variation in size ot nozzle opening. Too powerful a pull or suc- 
tion takes the nap oft. especially from a dyed carpet, the fiber of which Is 
weakened or rotted by the dying process, A demonstration should be made 
on the Job. 

A good "Tacuum enetneerlng" performance tor a stationary outfit, oper- 
ated by a two horsepower motor, would he a ten-Inch vacuum (equal to five 
pounds of pressure per square inch) through a slot 12 Inches by 9/32 Inch 
(3% square Inches area o( opening) at the end of a 100-foot length of l-lnch 

Careful distinction should be made between mechanical or dirt remov- 
ing efficiency and genuine building management efflclency. which figures In 
the protection of valuable turniehlngs from mal- treatment. An unregulated 
suction on the nozzle implements ia inadvisable. With too strong a suction 
the dirt is effectually removed, but the goods is drawn up into the slot as 
well, and so pinched, cnished and distorted as to shorten Ita life; while with 
a weak suction the dirt is not thoroughly dislodged. These failings account 
largely for the bad impression of vacuum cleaning in general that bas been 
caused by some of the Irresponsible "wagon companies" which have ex- 
ploited the system. The patrons of some of these concerns have found, to 
tiielr sorrow, that a powerful suction, operating through a narrow nozzle 
opening, has pulled the very life out of embroidered upholstery, fine ruga, 
carpets, hangings, etc. 

With either the portable or stationary type ot machine, the manager 
fan pnt In one or more units, according to his immediate requirements and 
conditions, perhaps Installing a single machine at first, and afterwards 
adding more machines, as they are needed, thereby keeping down his In- 
vestment. This feature of flexibility of the unit system applies especially 
to the practice In our large cities of enlarging existing buildings, or tearing 
them down and putting up larger ones on the same site. The replacing of B 
sii-story building by a twenty-story structure does not necessitate the throw- 
ing out ot the exlsllitg vacuum cleaning outfit, hut only the purchase of addi- 
tional nnila to take care of the additional floor space. In machines employ- 
ing rotary pumps, the maintenance Is low— occasional lubrication, new carbon 
brushes for the motor, and a new length of the flexible hose once In a while 
are all that are needed, with reasonably careful handling. 

The hoae. which la wire-wrapped or otherwise armored to stand the 
pressure, will wear out In time— largely from dragging about over floors and 
around corners — and have to be replaced. The hoae does not wear on the 
inside, although cases of cutting through of brass elbows in permanent 
piping by the abrasive action of the grit have occurred. 

1q the use of stationary plants there is a tendency to clogging of the 
long horiiontai runs ot piping by the deposit of a portion ot the dirt which 
is not carried cleanly through by the current of air. This dirt Is liable to 
b« greasy and woolly and must be removed by a vigorous "blowing out" at 
itervBls, Sometimes a flexible steel pipe auger Inserted at convenient 

iw joints Is used to loosen the dirt. 

The degree of humidity In the air has a marked effect on the operation 
I, the dirt being removed much more readily In dry weather, as 
bo expected. Most of the dirt collected by the machine Is very flne, 
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and tbe atrainers are provided to prevent clogging of Itie inacblnery bj it- 
It Is, however. Inadvisable to have too many strainers in series, as the suc- 
tion Is thereby reduced. Bad clogging of tbe machine results from tbe use 
of loo much or too heavy an oil for lubricating the moving parts. The ma- 
chine Itself Ehould be cleaned out fairly often tor best results. 

The first use of vacuum cleaning is a striking deraoostrallon of the 
amount of dirt contained in a carpet, for example, showing as a brlshtening 
of tbe color. After the cleaning, which removes the accumulation of years 
that had not been removed by ordinary methods, a cleaning with the vacuum 
once a month is often enough-— or once a week under adverse conditions. 

A variety of nozzle implements are usually fumiahed with the outfit, 
each of which has Its special use. Thus, tools with plain slots of different 
lengths are beat for general work, while brush tools are effective tor clean- 
ing burlap walls, carved or stamped surfaces, and some kinds of upholstery. 
In tbe Singer Building, New York, In which a large stationary plant Is in- 
stalled and In which there are more than 550 outlets, a separate coat and 
hat cleaning service is provided in the offices, comprising a small renovator 
which Is operated by the tenant. 

The point to consider tn a vacuum cleaning outQt is a compact, well 
built machine at a moderate coat, that will give constant, positive suction: 
that may be started and stopped by simply turning on an electric switch: 
that may be located in the basement and installed in Qnished huildlngi 
without excessive labor cost, if of the stationary type, or that may be 
trundled about with minimum labor if of the portable type, and that requires 
a low. minimum of altentlon and operating expense to keep It In working 
condition; and lastly, that not only removes the dirt, hut elTectually dis- 
poses of It. 



Keeping a Big Factory Clean 

By E. S. Park 

ORDINARILY the care of a factory building oHera Utile of interest 
eicept to tboae engaged In the sanie or a similar line of work. 
Some of the larger Industrial Instttutlons, however, with their many 
departments and their diversity or operations not only preeent Che main- 
tenance and service problems of most small factories, but also those ot the 
otnce building, apartment house, public building and hotel. There is prob- 
ably no better example ot such an institution than the factory of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company at Dayton, Ohio. 

While this plant is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of casb 
registers, the operations esgagod In are mauy and varied and a wide di- 
versity ot conditions Is presented. The factory proper includes machine 
Bhops, tool mailing departments, wood working plants, foundries, wood and 
metal Dnlshlng departments, assembling rooms and extensive auxiliary de- 
partments, including a large printing plant, a bindery, experimental and 
testing laboratories, large stock and supply rooms and a modern power 
plant. • :■-[ •■+-fi-^ 

Id the ten-story ofllce building, with Its 265,000 square feet of floor area, 
are the company offices, drafting rooms, iuTentlon departments, a gym- 
nasluni and circulating library (or employes, a post-ofllce Bub-statlon and 
a completely equipped photograph gallery. The top floor of the building is 
fltted up as a club, known as the Officers' Club, and here, each working day, 
300 heads of departments and their assistants take lunch and visit during 
the noon tiour. On another floor a complete hotel with 4S rooms, baths, 
barber shop and writing rooms is maintained for the company's salesmen 
when visiting the factory, and for those attending the N. C. R, training 
Echools ot salesmanship. The flrst floor ot this building is devoted mainly 
to the reception ot the more than 50,000 people from all parts of the world 
who visit the factory each year. Here are reception rooms, rest rooms for 
women, reading and writing rooms, toilet rooms, museum showing the evolu- 
tion of the cash register business, and, what Is probably the most striking 
feature of the building, a perfectly reproduced city arcade lined on both sides 
with smalt stores of different kinds and running the full length ot the build- 
ing. Bach of these shops Is fully equipped with furniture and fittings par- 
ticularly adapted to the business and is stocked with merchandise. The dis- 
play windows ot these stores, dressed with seasonable goods by an expert 
window decorator, are a liberal education in window advertising to the many 
merchants among the visitors. 

Adjoining this building and connected with It by a tunnel is a large 
convention hall, modem and complete in every respect, in this building 
several conventions of salesmen are held each year and twice a day a lec- 
ture on the company's history and methods, illustrated with kinemacoior 
motion pictures and stereopticon views, Is given for the benefit ot visitors. 

In addition to the diversity of conditions presented, the policy ot the 
company In keeping Its buildings as clean and sanitary as It Is possible to 
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make ofBces anJ workrooma. is another factor in making the service depart- 
ments oF this factory of unusual interest. The company was one oC the 
first to realize tliat wholesome workJns conditions and bright, cheerful 
workrooms mean more efUcienl workmen, and there is probably no factory 
In the world that does more to eatesuard the health of Its employee and 
to make their environment pleasant. The thousands ot dollars spent each 
mouth In providing pure air, good, light and clean and sanitary workrooms 
and in maintaining well-kept, attractive grounds is not considered an 
pensG from which no returns are expected, but rather as an Investment that 
pay dividends In greater efllclency and Increased loyalty of the employes. 

The maintenance departments are necessarily large and very coi 
plete, as the company does most or Its own construction work and all of Its 
own repairs. These departments include an engineering department, a force 
of 90 carpenters, painters, tinners and plasterers, a plumbing department 
with 22 employes. 1* electricians, a force of 40 millwrights and helpers and 
an outside construction department of HO employes which, in addition t 
doing excavating, concrete work, paving, sewer work, landscape gardening, 
roofing and track laying, also cares for the grounds, gardens and athletic 
Belds, operates the greenhouses, cleans the streets and walks and handles 
scrap and car load freight. 

Tbe service departments Include a force of 84 janitors, a laundry with 
18 employes and an output of 333,000 pieces a month; 14 employes In the 
Officers' Club. 11 watchmen, two men who regulate the heating and venlllat- 
ing throughout the taftory, 20 elevator operators of which 13 are in the 
factory buildings and 7 on the six passenger elevators In the office building. 
a water distilling plant with a capacity ot 1,200 gallons per day. a refriger- 
ating plant, a garage with 22 employes and an equipment of ten mc 
trucks and six passenger cars, and a stable force of 18 men. In addition, 
there are telephone and telegraph operators, an emergency hospital with a 
physician and trained nurses In attendance, a force of guides to show 
visitors through tbe factory, and a staff of messengers delivering factory 
mail throughout the plant every forty-five minutes. 

The factory Is located In a residence section of the city away from the 
dirt and smoke of the downtown district and the manufacturing section. 
Surrounding the buildings are extensive well-kept lawns, trees, flowers and 
masses of shrubbery, all with a cared-for look that Is not only an Indication 
of the conditions Indoors, but a powerful infiuence in encouraging clettn- 
Ilneas and orderliness among the work people. A large part of the S.SOO 
employes live In the vicinity of the factory. 

There are ten main factory buildings connected by tunnels and bridges. 
These buildings are very similar In construction and arrangement so that a 
description Of one will give a good idea of all. Tbe typical factory building 
Is 540 feet long, 60 feet wide and five stories high with a well-lighted base- 
ment, half above grade. There are three combination passenger and freight 
elevators with stairways adjoining them In the rear, one in the middle of 
the building and one about 100 feet from each end. On the side of the 
building next to the elevators snd stairways and Just in tbe rear of them, 
are three wings in which the wash rooms, lavatories and bath rooms «re 
located. This gives three wash rooms and lavatories on each floor and 
makes possible a compact and economical plumbing arrangement Tbe 
interior of all the factory buildings, together with all work benches, tables. 
Block bins and machinery, la painted a soft llgbt green. All bnlldingB i 
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conati-ucted with the largest poselble window openings, four-flflhs of all wall 
space being glass. The basement floors are concrete and all upper floors 
are maple. 

la addition to the ten main factory buitdlngs there are warehouses, a 
large power bouse, a building In which lumber is dried and seasoned, an oil 
bouse, a manufacturing laboratory, a garage and stables, a club house Cor 
boys and employes' educational claasea. and a building la which employes 
keep bicycles during the day. besides the ofBce building and convention hall 
already mentioned, making, in all, a total floor area ot over 37 acres. 

In order to Torm an Idea ot the conditions under which the janitor work 
Is done, several unusual conditions must be understood. Practically alt 
janitor work Is done during the day. H being the policy ot the company. In 
nil departments, to accomplish as much as possible during regular working 
hours and to rest or play just as strenuously after (lulttlng time and on Sun- 
days. Another unusual practice Is that employes with good records in the 
innltor service are rewarded after a Tew months or a year by being trans- 
ferred to Irelter positions elsewhere in the factory. The personnel of the 
janitor service is affected by another peculiar condition. Most of the janitor 
force wait on the tables in the Officers' Club during the noon liour. It has 
been found that young, active men make the best waiters and they are there- 
fore given the preference in niilug vacancies. As a result, the force includes 
few of the older professional type of Janitors. 

The Janitor force, or, as It la knov(D. the General Service Department, Is 
made up of the following, all men: 
1 foreman. 

8 assistant foremen. 
1 Clerk. 
1 barber. 
1 Btockkeeper. 
1 man distributing towels and linen. 

9 window cleaners. 
8 cuspidor cleaners. 
6 lavatory men. 

18 general doty janitors. 

The regular working schedule of the General Service Department Is 
from S:30 a. m. to B:1B p. m., with one hour off at noon, making a 9%-hour 
day. The 50 members of the force who wait on the tables in the Officers' 
Club work during the noon hour and are also given their lunch. The offices 
and factory close at noon on Saturdays, but the General Service Department 
works until 4:30 p. m.. making a l>T%-hour week. 

The company furnishes working clothes to all employes In this depart- 
ment — white duck suits clean dally to those working in the office building, 
and khaki suits clean twice a week to those In the factory buildings. In 
addition, all employes of the department are shaved by the department 
barber, some daily and some every other day. and are given a hair-cut when 
needed. The 50 employes of the department who act as waiters In the 
Officers' Club are required to bathe dally juBt before noon and are furnished 
a. complete outfit of clean white clothes. This necessitates their leaving 
their janitor work at 11:00 a. m., and, as they do not get away from the club 
until 2 p. m., they put in only about eight hours a day on Janitor work proper 
Instead of S% hours. The other employes of the department are permitted 
to take a bath once a week on the company's time — In fact, that Is a 
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privilege extended to atl emplores of tbe company, bath towels and soap 
being furnisbed witboiit charge. 

The rooms o£ the General Service Department on the fourth floor of the 
office building Include locker rooms, dressing rooms, 'Larber shop, linen 
room, stock room, wash rooms, and bath rooms with 24 shower baths and 
drcBsIng rooms. The department ateo has work rooms In the basements of 
the other buildings and lockers for tools and supplies are provided In dif- 
ferent parts of the factory. 

The work of the General Service Department Is directed by the fore- 
man and his eight asslstauts. One assistant foreman has charge of the 
window cleaning and another tbe cuspidors. The office building Is In 
charge of an assistant foreman with 12 men under him, while the other 
buildings are looked after by the other five assistant foremen, each having 
from 7 to 10 men. 

While the factory departments begin work at 6:30 a. m., the employes 
In tlie office building do not arrive until 8 o'clock. This gives an hour e 
a half in the morning in which to clean the building or rather six floors of 
the building, as tbe occupancy of the ether tour floors permits their being 
cleaned during tbe day. m order to get this work douB in the short time 
available the regular force in this building is increased by bringing In the 
window cleaning gang and three assistant foremen and their men from the 
factory buildlDgs. Between 6:30 and S:00 a. m. these forty men sweep the 
six Boors, incUidlng the corridors, dust the furniture, empty the waste paper 
baskets and put everything in order. Alter eight o'clock the regular force 
In the building cleans the other four floors, scrubs the marble stairs and the 
main entrance steps, cleans the twenty-six wasb rooms and lavatories, dis- 
tributes towels, fills the drlnHIng water stands with ice and distilled water, 
distributee paper drinking cups and empties the receptacles holding used 
cups, mops the elevators and does any special cleaning that may be neces- 
sary. The ilrst floor, which la covered with linoleum, Is mopped twice each 
day, once during the day and again In the evening after quitting time. This 
building is equipped with vacuum cleaning machines Installed in the base- 
ment with service outlets on each floor. They are not used In the early 
morning cleaning, but on Saturday afternoons two floors are thoroughly 
swept and cleaned by vacuum, and during the week It Is used for special 

In one of the factory buildings — the women's building — work does not 
start until T:IB a. m., and this building Is also cleaned before the employes 
arrlvo. The four men regularly on duty in this building are helped in this 
work by two assistant foremen and their men from other factory buiidiDgSi 
making a force of 28 men who sweep three floors of this building by 7:15. 
The other two floors are swept during the day. 

In the other factory buildings the janitor work starts as soon as tha 
work in the office building and tbe women's building Is flnlshed. Each build- 
ing is in charge of one of the five assistant foremen, some of whom looK 
after three buildings. In moat cases a ]anItor is assigned to each floor, 
although in several Instances where the work is light one man looks after 
two floors. These floor men sweep their floors three times a week and in 
some of tbe departments daUy. including the floors of adjoining bridges and 
the stairways. They also clean the wash rooms on their floors, wash wood- 
work, keep tbe drinking fountains clean, distribute towels and emptr the 
rag and trash cane. There are 274 shower hatha In the factory, some on 
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' every floor, and each floor msa cleaua tboae on bis floor and keeps them 
readjr for use. 

Througbaut tbe factory bultdicEB ealvaolKed Iron cans are provided, 
eome tor trash and some lor oily rage and waste. Late every afternoon 
eacb floor man empties the trash caua on bta floor Into large boxes on band 
trucks. These boxes are hauled to a centrally located platform and then on 
motor tnicks to the company's dump about hall a mile from the plant where 
their contents are burned hy the man In charge of the dump. The contonta 
of tbe oil cans are taken to a basement room and submerged In tanks of 
water unlil the next morning, when the rags are taken to the laundry and 
washed. After all factory work stops In the evening, five of the General 
Service men make a trip through the factory biilldlngs and examine all rag 
cana to make sure thnt no otiy rags are left in the building over nigbt. 

Each assistant foreman in charge of factory building has one lavatory 
man under him who cleans and disinfects tbe lavatories and dlatrlbutes 
toilet paper. These men do not help with tbe early morning cleaning In tbe 
office building a'nd women's building, hut begin tbelr regular duties at 6:30 
a. m., and between them tbey clean all of tbe 120 lavatories three times a 
week and diallSect them twice a day. 

The window cleaning force of nine men with an assistant foreman In 
charge, helps with tbe early morning work In the offlce building and works 
on windows tbe rest of the day. Two window cleaners work in tbe office 
building continuously and clean the windows and the glaas paitltlons on 
eighth floore of this building every four weeks. The windows and parlltlons 
on the other two floors are cleaned every week on Saturday aftemoooB, all 
nine of the force helping with this work. Tbe seven men working in tbe 
factory buildlogB dean the windows and glass partitions Id tbese buildings 
every flve weeks. Al! of the window men are provided with safety belts 
that snap Into eye-bolts anchored on each side of the window frames. 

The eight cuspidor men clean and disinfect all of the 3.S00 cuspidors In 
the factory building three times a week and the 400 cuspidors in the offlce 
build log dally. All cuspidors are cleaned In a centrally located room 
specially equipped for the work. Four men pulling band trucks go through 
the building, taking up dirty cnapidora and putting clean ones In their 
places. The other four men clean tbe cuspidors as they are brought to the 

The kitchen of tbe Officers' Club la scrubbed daily with an electric 
scrubbing machine. This machine Is also used on other floors that are tree 
from obstructions, but most of the floor washing is done by mopping. Tbe 
Drst floor of the offlce building is mopped twice a day and other floors are 
mopped after quitting time in the evening, the men In this building working 
two to three hours overtime once a week on this work. The floors In the 
factory buildings are mopped on Saturday afternoons and on Wednesday 
nights. Fifty-four men. In three gangs, each in charge of an assistant fore- 
man, mop three floors every Saturday afternoon and three other floors every 
Wednesday night, working overtime three to four hours. 

The General Service Department prepares Its own soap for all kinds of 
cleaning. Pure soap chips and a small amount of soda ash are dissolved 
in water In 300 gallon tanks and tbe mixture cooked by forcing steam Into 
the tanks. This makes a thick soap jelly that dissolves perfectly In water 
and does not leave a coating ol soap on washed surfaces. 

Tbe sweeping compound used In all sweeping is also made by tbe de- 
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partmeoC. With tbe exception ot the vacuum Bweeplng done in the office 
building on Saturday afternoons, all sweeping Is doue with hair floor brooms, 
IS-lncb brooms being used except on a few floors that are fairly tree from 
obstructions where 24-inrh brooms are ueed. Each door man baa a large 
trash box on a band truck with him when he sweeps, and as fast 
dirt la swept Into plies, it Is shoveled into the trash box, which is later 
hauled to the central platform and then by motor trucks to the dump. 

Every year, usually during the first part of Auguat. the factory Is 
closed down for two weeks and the employes given a vacation. During 
these two weeks the General Service force is doubled and the entire plant 
is given a good "bouse'CleanlDg." Ceilings, walls, partitions and floors are 
scrubbed; wash rooms, lavatories and hath rooms are given a thorougb 
cleaning; lockers throughout tbe factory are fumigated and a large part of 
the interior ot the building Is painted. 

Tbe factory departments engaged In operations producing dust and dirt, 
such as the woodworking departments and the metal polishing rooms, are 
equipped with duet collecting systems. All machines In such rooms are pro- 
vided witb dust hoods connected by pipes with powerful exhaust fans which 
suck the dust and particles of metal away from the machines and carrr 
them to the roof, where "cyclone" eeparalora collect the dust and drop it 
through pIpeE to bins on the Qrst floor. Tbe dust collecting systems are a 
great help in keeping (hese departmenta clean, as well as a protection 
Ibe workmen. 

This policy of protecting the workmen and safeguarding their health is 
shown in many ways. The factory buildings are all equipped with sanitary 
(bubbling) drinking fountains, while distilled water for drinking purposes 
and paper drinking cupa are furnished In all parts of tbe office building. 
There are no roller towels In the wash rooms, small individual hand towels 
being used Instead. Hair brushes and corabs. which the company furnishes 
in wash rooms, are all collected dally, and thoroughly washed and sterilized. 
Tbe coat rooms In different parts of the plant and the rooms of the General 
Service Department are fumigated regularly. 

The General Service Department has many other duties that have not 
been mentioned. It exists to serve those who make and market cash reg- 
isters, to give thera clean workrooms and wholesome surroundings, and sucti 
service, well pertornied, ircludea a muUltude of minor duties, as evety 
janitor knows. 
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Repairs 



Economy of a Local Repair Department 

By John A. Fedeler 

REPAIR work Is, to my mind, the most imporCaat Item In tlie malotala- 
ing ot property, and we ought lo learn ail we can about it. Many build- 
ing managers are doing their own repair work now, but they have 
never taken the trouble to find out how large their saving la. Others have 
Inherited a eystem of management which makes the extra duties of a local 
repair department Impossible. Again, there are superintendents who do not 
care to assume extra duties because the contractors engaged Id doing their 
repair work have a way of remembering tbelr customers which is too profit- 
able to lose, it ia my opinion that a local repair department la Inefflctent 
it the men employed In such department cannot be kept Ijusy seventy-five 
percent of their working time, and a building manager must know whether 
he can lay the work out for as many men aa required. 

The larger and the older a building is, the more the saving ot a local 
repair force and by a fair comparison I have estimated that the duties of a 
Buperintendent running his own repair department are at least BO percent 
Bs many as one who entrusts all his repairs to a contractor. 

A large building Is like a human being, the tlrst years of Its existence 
It Ib broken la to perform its function at a great expense. Then comes a 
period of efficiency and userulneas, and floally its period ot decline. Only 
thirty years ago steel construction, elevators, gas and electric lighting were 
still In the experimental stage as applied to targe office buildings. We have 
therefore a very few large bullillnga which can claim the honors of old age 
and which contain all the modern conveniences. There is do set of standard 
rules that can be applied tor every kind of trouble which may develop In 
B building. Every manager and superintendent has to apply his own 
remedy. 

If your property has no leaky water, gas or sewer pi pea you may re- 
joice, but remember, nothing is everlasting, and it la only a question which 
one will last the longest, you or the budding; meanwhile, watch your 
plumber and steamfitter, so that they do all their work properly, and allow 
you to Inspect all their work under floors or inside of partitions before the 
■work is covered up. The best of mechanics will become careless it they 
find that their boss does not take sufficient interest in their work. I have 
seen aa many as twenty plumbers and pipe fitters repair Jobs, which have 
cost the building from 125 up tor each case on account of criminal careless- 
ness In repairs. You send a plumber, for Instance, to clean a pipe which la 
stopped up. He first tries to blow the obstruction out with bis pump. Then 
be may try some lye or acid. He may also try a vise snake, and If not suc- 
cessful he will come to you for permission to open up the floor or wall; It 
be now ts certain that you are not likely to inspect bis work he will cut n 
slit In your lead aewer pipe or drill a hole In the iron pipe, then use bis 
Biiakea until the pipe Is clear. By this time II may be late In the afternoon, 
and Instead of soldering upon your lead pipe or putting a plug In your iron 
pip«. be will use ordinary elect tape, tape the pipes up. cover up the floor 
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and that ma; be the last you hear of it for years, then the tape gets bad 
and another obstruction in the pipe below the cul allows the water and 
sewerage to flow out between the floors or Inside ot partition, which in time 
may ruin the celling tor several floors below, particularly it the leak 13 near 
a column. 

Thla Is a sample ot your local repair department, ir you trust your 
own plumber too much. Now, let me counteract thla with an experience &■ 
an employe of a contractor. This happened In 1S92; users ot electric 
motors did not know aa much about their machines as they do now. never- 
thelesB I know almilar practices are atill in vogue. 

I had just been employed as an electrical expert by a repair company. 
The boss came up into the shop, an armature winding room, and Instructed 
me to go to a certain printing company, disconnect a large motor and get 
It ready Co load up on a wagon, other help would follow. When I reached 
the printing ofSce I found a very excited manager. It seemed to him a very 
great calamity to be unable to get power, all hands idle and so much work 
(or the presses. I asked him how the motor stopped, and be said it just 
slowed down to nothing, which is unusual, when a machine te damaged 
very bad. He could not understand It, and as no one had given the motor 
an inspection, ao as to determine what was wrong, I tested the machine out 
myself and found, to my great surprise, nothing wrong, but a loose con 
tlon at the rheostat. I soldered thla, started the motor up, and lold the 
manager everything was O, K. He certainly was grateful; he gave me %S 
as a tip and I went on my way back rejoicing to break the good news to my 
own boss. As I entered our office he said, "Hello, why didn't you stay 
see that the motor was loaded properly on the wagon?" I told him the 
motor was O. K., and that I flsed a loose connection on the rheostat. 

He actually scared me, tor t thought he bad gone crazy, and I can only 
repeat the following distinctly: 

"So, you call yourself an expert? Well, it that is the kind of work you 
do, I don't want you. How do you suppose I am going to pay my shop ex- 
penses? Why, I have a ten-year-old boy that can do better than that; 
go and get your money." The question therefore Is, are you paying tor 
the work of the repairs or are you paying some one's shop expenses? 

When your building Is getting old, and your repair expenses are In- 
creasing, you will hear from the owners or stockholders. Many, I know, 
will express themselves like this: 

"My dear man. this building has run tor ten years, and we never had 
to pay so much for repairs," or. "If that machine or boiler Is worn out, 
it was never taken care ot properly; It ought to have lasted longer. Yon 
will then, as we now term it, be up against II good and hard. You will 
there earn your bread with the sweat ot your brow. You must see that the 
dividend is not diminished, and that Is the lime when all kinds ot economy 
in repair work will interest you most. 

Many a good man has found himself In such a position, but encam- 
bered by a wasteful system of management, he has had to make place for 
someone else, more experienced to handle Just such a situation. 

The above came to pass at the New York Produce Exchange BulldinK. 
The old management was replaced by a new one. and the property placed 
in the hands ot the present agents, Douglas Robinson, Charles 3. Brown 
Company. First, the renta were readjusted, and Incompetent employe! 
discharged and replaced; then a local repair department was added. Hen 



^^nAo were overpaid had their salaries reduced: the majorUy. however, had 
^Blt ralBed to cotiform with the wages In other buildlogs. 
^^k The most Iropoi'tant matter, to my mind, which will reduce the cost of 
^rrepalr and operation in a large building Is the system under which it la 
managed. I want lo propose to you a system 1 operaled with, how yoii 
may do your own repalre, and still have time to spare. 

There should be two separate offices in a large bulliliug, ilie renting 
of offices, the making of leases, investlgallon of new tenanta; collecting 
ot rents and paying of hilts should be attended (o in one office, for which 
on'y Ihe ageut. owDor or manager Is resiionslble. 

The superintendent ahould have a separate oOlce, and be held re- 
aponsible for the janitor's department and the maintenance and repairs of 
the bnllding. The superintendent Is the man who Is beat able lo judge of 
the requirements of his tenants; he is closest to them, in the best rented 
building the manager or snperintendent generally made it so. 

kTbe Idea ol separate departments is also economy. If you have a 
number of small tenants, there la always a large number who do not like 
'to part with their rent. It seems to hurt them to pay up. and when they 
da BO, they Invariably have a complaint to make of some sort. If they are 
then referred to some other office to lodge their complaint, they will forget 
It nnlesa such complaint Is justlBed. 

The superintendent should select his assistants. Every man or Woman 
under him has hia or her duties to perform. Complaints with reference 
to the cleaning of offices are sent to the superintendent, who Investigates 
and lays the blame where It belongs. The superiniendent orders hia mate- 
rial through the building manager. 

Here again our method ot arcounling la very almple. An order is 
made out on Hie agent or dealer. A copy of this order remains In the 
order hook. After ihe goods have been received and the bill presented, 
the amount and cost of the material is written on the original copy, and 
the date the bill has been approved for payment. This copy la then torn 
out of the copy book and filed, so that each of the various Items or mate- 
rial are kept together, and an easy access can be bad to any previous 
order. This is very handy when you wish to find out bow much you paid 
for, where you got It before, and how much Is used for any given period 
of any material. 

Once every year I make an Inventory. (See Ehthlblt "A".) Each line 
contains the name of a material we carry In stock, and by purchasing a 
monthly supply. I am able to check up with the previous year whether 

Kre has been any waste. This list does not Include any material used 
repairs. 
The engine room Is In charge of a chief engineer; as the changes In 
B department are not frequent, I generally Investigate a prospective 
employe and then send Ulm to the chief for approval or rejection. My 
relation to the engineer force Is that ot a consulting engineer. All repaire 
and purchases are ordered through my office. A superintendent can best 
serve bis object if he carries an engineer's license; it Is. however, not 
easentlal. The consumption of coal and oil per day and month Is kept on 
IU« tlie same as before mentioned. 

Every hour the steam pressure, the load In amperes, and the number 
of the engines running Is marked down. If you want to adopt a log which 
will tell you at a glance the condition ot your engine room, the following 
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Bcrlptlon will aerve you. If 7011 want to have a simple log, here Is some- 
■'thtng that I hare examined and found very efficient. For Instance, I have 
« big book. I have a piece of canvas on tliat so that when the engineer 
puts bla bands upon it be won't soil it. One page is used for the day run, 
and the other page for the night run. The pages are arranged as shown 
by Exhibit -B." 

This form represents the day run. The two pages facing each other 
will do for one month. Vou see under every hour I have got three small 
P separate columns, which gives me the amperes, number of engines running, 
IBd the pressure of steam. This table will show you at once when your coal 
3 are getting larger. 

It is easy to note how you may compare one day with the other, and 
In practice you can see by the variation in the electric load how the days 
are gradually getting shorter or how a larger consumption of coal during 
any period la accounted for by dark weather, etc. 

The repair department is under my personal direction. Where In a 
small building one man can attend to many ditferent claases of repairs. 
in our building we have a llrst-ctaes carpenter and cabinet maker, who 
can also make kej-a and repair door checks. An electrician to attend to 
electrician's repairs and constructions. 

A plumber who also does all kinds of pipe fltting. 

A plasterer who can lay tile and brick and buUd plaster block par 
^ation. 

^L Ad elevator macbinist to do all elevator work. 

^B A helper who can mix mortar, trim an arc lamp or paint, and from 
^[nnir to ten painters, as may he required at the time. 

All these may be used in an emergency for roping an elevator or in 

Ail complaints are sent to the eupertn ten dent's oOlce where an order 
pitor the work Is made out and the duplicate f 

These slips are a great help to a superintendent In laying out the 
rork for his i 

m 



^H The copies are clHaeifled and counted so one Is able to judge wbetfaer 
^H tbe work 1b Increaalog or diminishing, whether one gets enougb work for 
^1 the salary expended, etc. 

^H 11 1 have a good man 1 always make It my business to do the best I 
^V can for him, and when he has reached the iimlt ot pay I feel I can afford 
H tor this poallion, I frankly tell him lliat I will help him Into a better job, 
^1 when an opportunity prescnis Itself. Having done this a number of times 
^M euccesafuUy, the rest feel their turn will come to get a better position. 
H and they all try hard to please. I think Bupedntendents ought to lake 
H ' more Interest In deserving foung letlows who want to become engineers 
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EX I 

and Buperlnlendenis: I make It a 

training and breaking him in. It I 

men get along after they leave you. 

wants to superintend his own rep 

In making imaginary emergency re 

anything which can possibly happen 

M Psychology teaches us that It 

^h always time to pfan when human 

^K right orders white others suggest a 


practice to always have one such In 

very gratifying to see some of thess. 

The best advice to give to a man who 
Irs Is. spend some of your idle time 
pairs. Train yourself to be ready for 

to the property In your charge. 
akes time to plan and as there 1b not h 

tfe Is at stake, be ready to give th«H 
d have the hysterics. The practice uJM 
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tfan emergency repairs helps you to prevent accidents, because you are 
always looking (or the weak spota, which sre Immeillalety repaired when 
found. It has helped me so often that I must relate to you an experience. 

The elevator ayatem ot the New York Produce Exchange Includes (our 
pressure tanks and fourteen elevators In three separate buildings; two ot 
tbcse tanks are located on the root ot the Exchange Building; frora these 
tanks radiates one pipe to each elevator These pipes are tastened to 
the tanks by means of a (taoge union. On my Inspection trips I would 
say, "These pipes should have their valves closer to the tanks. If one of 
the pipes should break between the tank and the valve, which la six 
Qoora below, alt the water In the tank will pour down the elevator shaft. 
The only thing to do then would be to ehut the water off on the feed line 
ifrom the pump, wait until the tank is empty and make a temporary repair 
ibr putting a blank Qange on the tank In place of the pipe broken." 

Many of you would, no doubt, have considered such thought unneces- 
sary. Had not these pipes been in service 25 years and was not there the 
safety valve to prevent an excessive pressure? 

This is all very well, but when the equipment in a building is getting 
old. the unexpected generally happens. One day one ot our elevators was 
reversed too suddenly and the strain broke one of the aforesaid pipes 
above the valve and we certainly had a miniature Niagara In our elevator 
shaft. In three minutes I had the supply shut ofT in the engine room, 
■nd in ten minutes the ten elevators connected to the other tanks 
were In operation again. In an hour after the accident all repairs bad 
been made, so that only the elevator affected was out of commission tor 
a day. If a dynamite bomb had exploded the excitement could not have 
been worse tor a time. Orders tar the police department, Kmbulance, 
boats, etc were given promiscuously by everyone. People went into bya- 
lerics. and I am certain had I not been prepared, 1 would have made a poor 
Bhowing and Instead of congratulations, I might have been looking for 
another position. 

The efficiency and economy of a repair department depends to a great 
extent upon local labor conditions. If a contractor can hire labor as cheap 
as you, you wl!I hardly be able to compete with him on contract work. 
The cost does, however, not always play the most Important role for the 
convenience Is so great in a well organisied local repair department that 
I other matters are not considered. They can be called upon In case of Qre 
Luid flood or other emergencies. 

Id my case the matter of cost was of greatest importance, and when- 
ever the labor conditions are similar to those In New York, 1 believe the 
work o( carpentry, plaster block partition building, painting, tlie repair- 
ing, plumbing, etc., can ail be done cheaper and better by a local repair 

In New York there are always men with families, who prefer a good, 
steady position, with less pay. than a Job now and tben, with union wages. 
Sometimes, ot course, there are changes In a local repair department 
which will strain the patience ot a manager. 

Tbe new man is found Incompetent, dishonest or a drunkard, but you 
may have similar experience with the help of contractors. 

New York Is a very strong union town; contractors in eBtimatlng on 
irfc miiBt estimate on paying union wagea, Some ol the unions close 
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their books as soon as a few of their own members are out of work, and 
the consequence is that many a man who would be a union man became 
disgusted by such an injustice, and there is, therefore, no lack of skilled 
labor at lower wages. 

The average saving on the carpenters, stone masons and plasterers' 
work over that of contractors, is 25 percent 

On painter's work, about 20 percent. 

On plumber's and pipefitter's work, from 50 to 100 percent. 

On elevator work, from 100 to 1,000 percent 

On electric work, 100 percent and more. 

By a fair comparison, I have found that the saving of 4 percent of 
the gross income can be affected by employing a local repair force. 
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PART VII 



Buying Supplies, Etc. 



PurchasingSuppliesfor an Office Building 

By J. M. VValshe 

WHEN the flrat proposal to mauage an office building was made fo 
me. I was in the electric contracting buaiiieas In Texarkaiia, and 
tbough tbe proposition tame from a trlend, who 1 am sure now. 
had only my interests al heart, 1 hesitated and debated the question in my 
mind for some lime, trying to see that It wasn't a Johe (f had never beard 
o( a bulldlDg manager), and that such a poaltlon was not less dlgnllled 
thaa the one I thought I was entitled to. After some close consultation 
with other friends, I decided to accept the "job," I was bundled off to 
St. Louis to look over the buildings there, and to gather aa many Ideas 
as possible on the systematlzation, operation and maintenance of an offlca 
building. It was there I met a very reserved manager, who Immediately. 
through his bearing and manner relieved me of any sense of a building 
manager being a joke. By a little diplomacy, and showing that I was 
really interested in the matter, this quiel man, Mr. Guy Wright of the 
Wright Building, St. Louis, and his able corps of asslstanta opened up their 
wells of Information, and In a week I had absorbed more knowledge con- 
cerning the management and maintenance of an office building than 1 
ever Itnew existed. Needless to say. i went back to Texarkana with an 
entirely different feeling toward the position of building manager than 
when I left. 

My first task was the systematlzation of the operation end of tba ' 
building, and In about a month I had been able to establish a very good 
order of things, wblch proved efBcient. 

Passing over this initial period to the time when 1 had an opportunity 
to take up the purchasing of the supplies used In the building, I will try to 
tell you what I found and how it was remedied; but before going Into the 
details of this matter, I will ask you to bear In mind that one of the things 
we have to contend with In the southwest that Is most discouraging. Is 
the high rale of freight we have to pay, and you will note all through my 
paper that the prices are based on this freight rate, which has been taken 
into consideration, and undoubtedly you live near manufacturing centers, 
and in the east, will be able to get much better results In the price line 
than we have on this account. 

On my dally rounds of inspection, I noticed a great quantity of lollet 
paper on the fioora of the toilet rooms, wblch led me to Investigate the 
cause. 1 found that these sheets were pulled off in bunches, elthei' mali- 
ciously or abstractedly, or that (he paper rack In one toilet would be empty, 
and the next man In would grab a bandtui of paper out of tbe other toilet, 
and leave what was left on the tank or throw it on the floor. To try to 
overcome this latter part of the loss, I bad janitor leave an extra bundle 
o( paper In each toilet for such an emergency, thinking that the tenants 
would be glad to put It in the rack when the other paper was out, but ob, 

[bow mistaken I was. The extra roll was either stolen, thrown in 
closet, or the wrapper taken off and littered over tbe floor. I looked 



hard (or eome ayalem to overcome this, am] eent for sampler ot several 
makes oF racks, and after caretutly looking ioto tbe merits and demerits 
of each and every one, I applied a teet whloh gave them all equal ad- 
vaatagea in showing their economy and eOlciency. 1 selected a toilet 
room oa a floor that was leased to a large railroad company. I put od 
one rack at a time, and kept a close record ol each for thirty days, and 
1 give you here the results of that test: 
Name. Rolls per mo. Cost per roll. Total. 

No. 1 4% 8C 27c 

No, 2 4 6c 34c 

No. 3 V4 8Sc lie 

This gave ue a clear sarlng of 13 cents per toilet per month, and we 
tried It several times in several places to prove It. In addition to this 
saving, we found a great man; other advantages In this package. We 
Inatalled this system throughout the building, and were exceedingly well 
pleased with the results. We tried many other papers, some that coat aa 
low as three cents per roll, but we found from a basis of efflclency that 
the above papers were about the only ones worth coualdering of those 
that we tried. 

In the matter of feather dusters. 1 have bad many Interesting remarks 
passed in communicating with managers throughout the country, and in 
one case especially, I asked the question, "Do you use feather dusters?" 
and got this reply, "Tea, damn 'urn," which remark seemed to me quite 
appropriate. 

We had been buying dusters o( the one hundred feather alxtean-lncb ' 
size in half dozen lota, at seventy-flve cents each, and It seemed aa though 
we were constantly buying dustera. I noticed two things— one that the 
handles were always gone, and the other that the dusters were thrown 
away when about halt worn out. I put on a careful test on the dustera ot 
different kinds and types, and finally selected a duster with 150 16-incb tall 
feathers, wire bound, with leather glove and a short stub handle, as giving 
the best results, and this gave us a saving of about sleety percent on i 
duster bill, and we were able to use all the old dusters on the grille work 
in the elevators. 

In reply to the list of questions 1 sent to certain building managers 
throughout the country, reference to the supplies, I found that they were 
atl using cheese cloth lor cleaning rags, paying an average of three and 
one-half cents per yard by the bolt. 1 had tried cheese cloth but gave It 
up when I found that I could buy clean, white, sanitary rags In hales at 
sis cents per pound, and that these rags saved me over llfty percent of 
my cheese cloth bill, and. In addition, to my great surprise, found that 
after their usefulness upstairs was over. If they were washed, they made 
excellent cleaning rags for the machinery in the basement ; so we not only 
saved In cast of cheese cloth, but almost entirely eliminated the cost of 
waste in the engine room. We distributed the rags in one pound lots. 

Next, I found that we had been buying our toilet soap from the barber 
shop in the building. This was the soap that was left over alter a pen 
took a bath, and as each bather was furnished a new oneounce bar Iti 
Its original package, there was considerable left, for which pieces we paid 
one cent a cake. After devoting a little time to this, 1 found that I could 
buy toilet soap of an excellent quality la twonjunce packages at (3.00 per 
groBB. and have the name of the building on each cake, aleo a special color 
that would not be sold to anyone else In town, bd tbaf we could dlatlngulib 
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^V^*U' Boap wherever found. This tact Boon became noiaed around town, and 
II we found tfial our soap supply lasted from two to three tlmoa longer than 
previously. Our Janitors have instructions to pick this soap up whenever 
found in the offices and replace It In the toilet rooms, as we supply Boap 
in the toilet rooms only, aud allow the Towel Supply Company to furnish 
tt In tbe ofQces. I am doing much better than this now, however, but still 
retaining the color scheme. By mahfng a contract with the Towel Supply 
Company, giving them eieiusive rigbts in the building tliey turniah us 
twenty-flve clean towels every day tor use in our toilet rooms, and sell us 
the same soap at (2.00 per gross, for which we had been paying f3.00, 

Tbe mop question is a much debated proposition, and 1 am sure that 
every building manager wilt be interested in our solution of this problem. 
We were paying flity cents to seventy cents each for cotton string mops 
with bandies, and carried no stock on hand, from the fact that each Janitor 
or Janllress wanted a different weight and a different size according to 
their strength and ability to handle It, I had been told to buy mop yarn 
In bales. After some careful study and making many luqulrles, I found I 
could buy mop yam in balls at twelve and one-half cents per pound, and 
could make up any size or weight of mop thnt I needed, eliminating the 
neceselty of carrying a large stock and many sizes. This required getting 
a mop stick that would hold tbe strands of the mop without their being 
sewed. Tills I found In a mop stick which fastened and held the mop yarn 
tightly without being sewed, and the stick outlasted many mops. 

We had been using sweeping compound on the doors of the corridors. 
and In the banking room, and were paying from (3.60 to {6.00 per barrel 
for It. I was sure that somebody was buying standard oil stock with his 
proQts from this gold brick, so I tried didereat metbode of making tbls 
ourselves, and found that by taking some good, hardwood sawdust mixed 
with one-third clean river sand, sprinkled witb a good grade of disinfectant 
and some coal oil, a mighty good sweeping compound was produced, and 
gave the desired results at a cost of about flfty cents per wagon load. I 
might add that I have since discarded tbe use of sweeping compound en- 
tirely; having found that it was really of not much practical use. 

We used push brooms on the tile floors of the corridors, and paid $2.75 

each for a twenty-four-inch Russian bristle brush with a pretty red back 

and handle. I kept my eyes open on this tor over a year, and talked with 

everyone I thought Imew anything about brooms, or brushes, but to no 

avail, until 1 accidentally found one that entirely suited my every need, 

at %12M per doien, and also found that these same brooms were being 

^_8npplied to all the large wholesalers, but It took me over a year to Bnd It. 

^b received a little post card once that particularly applies to this push 

^Htooom proposition, and on the post card was printed In red letters, "I'll 

^Ho anything once; if 1 like ft, I'll do it again"— and this I thought was 

particularly applicable to the purchasing of supplies. 

With reference to corn brooms, I must say that I have had tittle, if 
any, success in economy, except that I can now look at a broom and judge 
pretty well bow good or bad It Is. I find that a good, clean com broom Is 
about (5.50 per dozen, with five strings or a metal cap will give me the best 
service I have been able to get. 

In tbe matter of powdered soap, I have been experimenting carefully 

for nearly a year, and have tried many kinds and makes and am still 

searcblog for something better. The best results I have been able to ob- 
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taio bave been with & cleaufug compoUDd for tbe tile aad marble floora, 
which coatB about tour cents per pound. Where the tile and marble Boors 
cover considerable area, and where tbe corridors are wide and long. I 
strotigly recommend the uae of a scrubbing machine, as being very econom- 
ical and giving very good results. You netid not, however, enpect to put 
this machine into tbe bands of an Inexperienced janitor to work out hia 
own problems wltb It — it requires careful and systematic operation and 
instruction In handling it in order to get tbe desired results. It is queer 
bow Home things come up unexpectedly, and from what sources thej 
originate. When I wrote the Srst copy o! this paper, I made a note in It 
to (his effect: 

"Right here i want lo ask some one wbo bas found a real succeBsful win- 
dow cleaner to let me bear from him. as 1 have not been able to do so." 

This was about tour weeks ago, and a few days later, a young man 
from the bank walked Into my office and showed me a little package that 
be called a window cleaner, and asked if 1 ever tried It. I told him no, 
that it did not look good to me, but that 1 would be very glad to give It 
a trial. He said tbat a friend of his had bought two or three cases at a 
railroad wreck, and if I could use it, he would make me a very low price, 
1 turned it over to the window washer, and am pleased to advise tbat bia 
records show tbat he was able to wash, clean and polish most successfully, 
over 150 windows wltb this one package of "it." at a coat of Z^i cents per 
package, and I found tbat tbe windows were thoroughly cleaned and bad 
a very Qne polish. 1 also discovered tbat the reason be bad to stop wben 
tbls number of windows was washed was because tbe cloth wrapper or 
bag bad worn out. He fs now experimenting with another bag on the out- 
side of the original package, and uses li this way. I am quite sure that 
this Is going to solve the window cleaning problem, but. nevertbeless, I 
would still like to hear from someone who has successfully met tbt9 
problem. 

Most buildings have to use considerable metal polish and it is very 
expensive, and very easily wasted, I think, perhaps. 1 am somewhat of a 
crank about having metal around tbe building clean and polished and kept 
that way— and for this reason. I have been more careful In trying to Dnd 
a good polish that would keep bright for the longest period of time, I 
have tried everything that has been brought to my notice and found that I 
got very good results from using a certain metal polisb. This polish gives 
a high lustre — is unbumable — does not evaporate, and does not contain 
ammonia or other acids that are unpleasant to use. It puts on a flDisb 
tbat lasts an unusually long time, and costs about 70 cents per gallon, I 
find also that If you will take a piece of cotton clotb soaked In castor oil, 
and rub it over the surface of the brass just after It la polished, then mh 
the brass off thoroughly with a dry rag, tbat a thin coat of oil will have 
formed over tbe brass, preserving it In this condition for a very long time. 

Almost every building supplies towels in the toilet rooms. My experi- 
ence has been that quite a number of these towels are missing tram time 
to time, and at the end of a year, it makes quite a fair sized Item, To over- 
come this stealing in my present building. I bought a special towel rack 
that locked the towels on the roller bar with a key, making it ImiKiBSlbls 
for anyone to take a towel off the rack without a key, or without cutting 
it, which It is Improbable they will do. 

Next, 1 took up the engine room, and here I bad to Sght for every 
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tonceBSioD. The engineer was an old-time sleani man, a 
lulely eure that he knew all there was to be known in that end of the 
business, and would not allow any up-start to tell him or show him 
what he ought to da. He was not very much pleased with m; betag put 
In charge, and was. theretore. not inclined to assist me very much, but 
after studying the man and the conditions lor awhile. 1 insisted on certain 
lerorms and radical changes tu the Installation and gener.il system of 
handling this department. We had two direct connected engines and 
generators and the erecting engineer who installed the plant had advised 
the engineer to beep a pretty good load on the engines all the time In 
order to make them do their worh well. He seemed to give absolutely no 
consideration of the matter of efficiency, or of economy ol operatioiL I. 
therefore, proceeded at once to fled out just what point these engines 
nould operate most economically. I cut the day load down to a point 
where we got the greatest efllclency out of our lighting plant during Ihe 
day. Then 1 went into the boiler propositton. We were using natural gas 
under a pressure of eight ounces at 11 cents per thousand feet, and our 
records were showing very poor efficiency, go we experimented first with 
one boiler for a motith. then the other, changing the burners, draft, 
and damper connections, balBe and fire walls, until we found that we could 
get the greatest efficiency at the least cost, and in this experiment found 
that we could get much better results from home-made burners than from 
any of the manufactured ones that we had seen or tried, and we cut our 
gas bill from (355.00 per month to $25G.0O. 1 made these tests by checking 
the reading of the wall meters, which I had put on each generator panel of 
the switchboard, and the water meter on the boiler feed line against the 
gas meter. 

I noticed that we were using considerable cylinder oil In the engines — 
about two barrels per month, at 80 cents per gallon, using twenty-elghl 
drops per minute in the larger engine and twenty-two drops per minute In 
the smaller engine. This seemed considerable to me, but the engineer 
fnalsted this was the least amount of oil on which he could run his engine 
safety. Not being salisfled, however, 1 wrote to the makers of the engines 
and asked their recommendation as to the kind of oil to use, and how to 
tell when the engines were receiving the right amount of oil. They took 
pleasure lu telling me all I wanted to know on this point, and In trying to 
put their recommendation into practice, notwithstanding the economy that 
would possibly result and that no possible harm could come to the engines. 
U carefully watched. The engineer became very antagonistic and took the 
matter over my head to the president of the building company, telling him 
that he had been an engineer all his lite, and knew more about engines 
in a minute than I did in a week, and that if I was allowed lo proceed, I 
would surely ruin the engines, and cause the building company consider- 
able annoyance and expense, I insisted, however, and after some threaten- 
ing, tried the scheme out, and In a month we bad cut the supply of oil to 
the large engine from twenty-eight drops per minute to six drops per 
minute, and on the small engine, from twenty-two drops to tour drops 
per minute, and the engines were running with plenty of oil. and to the 
best of my knowledge are stlH running this way. OH. to most men, Is an 
unknown quantity, and Its sale mostly depends on how good a fellow tha 
aaleeman Is, or whether he belongs to Ihe same lodge. There Is a simple 



teat that you may apply to the ditteretil oils you use to try their lubricating 
qualities. 

Procure as many light watch cryatala as you have aamples. fill eaoli 
ol the crystalB with a diHerent oil, and place them In an even temperature, 
eay 75 or 80 degrees Fahr. In the course of a few days, giving them an 
opportunity to absorb oiygen, test by taking an ordinary pin with B larga 
head, dip the head end of the pin Into the center of the oil, lifting It up 
slowly, you will then notice that there is a good deal of difference between 
them. Some will drop clean oft the head ol the pin, others wilt string out, 
connecting the pin to the surface of the oil: while others have hecoms 
ao Illicit that the pin bead will attach itself to the heavy coating on 
surface of the oil, so that the crystal and lie contents can be almost lifte'I 
up and held in euBpenfilon. 

Amongst the various samplers, try castor oil and ordinary kerosenes, 
you will notice that both of those named will free tbemselves from tha 
pin head at once — the drst oamed somewhat slowly, by reason of its 
natural viscosity, and the second quickly, by reason of its Suidlty. Tha 
reason for this Is that the castor oil and kerosene do not absorb oxygen 
(reely, and therefore :!o not thicken. The castor oil will, in Uie cours 
time become rancid, but Its lubricating qualities are not greatly injured by 
the rancidity. Kerosene, of course, has very little lubricaiing value, and 
the comparison is made simply to show ihe action of the atmosphere 

All the commercial lubricating oils that are offered today have a 
petroleum base, and their value is increased by the amount of animal or 
vegetable fat they contain. The animal fats are tallow, lard oil and tish 
oil. The vegetable oils are more numerous, snch as olive, palm, cotton, 
com, rape, etc., etc. All the above mentioned fats can he readily mixed 
with the mineral or petroleum oils, the mixing of which is an art In itself, 
and no general recipe can be given for combining them. As a rule, most 
of them are mixed together in a heated condition; If mixed cold, they i 
not hold In aolution, owing to the differences in their specific gravity. The 
temperature varies In every case, and witli each different fat. Castor will 
not mix with petroleum oils under any condition. 

The oil that will not readily absorb oxygen is a good lubricant, and 
the oil that does so, is a poor one. The oil that absorbs oxygen freely. 
Ores spontaneouBly, becomes a source of danger. Linseed oil, rape 
oil, olive oil. lard oil, tetlow oil, will Are spontaneously, with a slight rlsa 
In temperature. Saturate pieces of cotton waste with each of those named, 
press all the oil out of the cotton waste until It Is comparatively dry, 
place the different samples of saturaled cotton wasle directly under tho 
sun's rays, and you wilt And that they will Are in about the order named, 
or place them in a temperature of about 90 degrees Fahr. and they will 
Are in from four to eight hours' time. The greatest danger comes from 
the piece of cotton waste lightly saturated with linseed oil. or as Is fre- 
quently the case, a mixture of linseed oil and turpentine: hence the great 
danger following the average painter, who carelessly throws his co 
waste about without any thought of what may follow. (Hence, the rei 
why insurance companies Inslet on certain precautionary measures.) 

A great many ezperiments have been made and a great deal of dis- 
cussion has taken place over the relative value of solid and liquid lubri- 
cants, and as a general rule, wherever a liquid lubricant can be ted reg- 



^^parly. It Is better than a solid lulirlcant, unless it be on a heavy, slow mor- 
Ing bearing, whose great weight practically squeezes all the lubricant out. 
hence we Bnd that all heavy engine shafts are generally lubricated by 
solid lubricants, supplemented by an occasional drop of liquid. 

Makers of solid lubricants claim greater economy over liquid lubri- 
cants, and while this may be perfectly true as tar as the oil account is 
concerned, the economy is procured at the expense of the power and fuel 
account. 

I think tbat every engine room, no matter bow small, ought to be 
equipped with an oil Alter, for any good grade of oil can be filtered and 
used over again, possibly once, and sometimes twice, and then the residue 
from the filter makes a very good lubricant for the elevator guide. If prop- 
erly mixed with Hake graphite. 

In buying an all filter, however, 1 would advise theie is no economy 
in buying a cheap, imperfect one. I would strongly suggest purchasing 
the very best on the market, and one which has well made parts, and la 
made up on good mechanical lines. 

We were purchasing our water from the water '.orp oral ion, and after 
getting a reading on the water meters every day for a month. I tried 
several expeiimeots with leaky faucets, and these all showed such a con- 
siderable waste that I found It expedient to have every leaky faucet in 
the building repaired at once, and arranged to keep them so. This re- 
duced our water cocBumptloa from 10,000 to 6,000 gallons per day, which 
more than paid for the trouble. In my present building, they found during 
construction, a number of springs In the sub-basement whicli seemed ap- 
parently of good quality of water, and which it waa contemplated pump- 
ing into the sewer. After some careful study It was decided to save tUs 
water for use throughout the building. 

This was done in a very simple and easy manner, and after having 
two chemical analyses made, we are using it now in the building for 
every purpo.se except drinking water, and have all we need, throwing away 
over 300 gallons per hour besides. This saves us over a hundred dollars 

^ per monrJt water bill, and costs only the amount of power required to 

Kmuup the water to the root, which is very small as we would have had 

^Bo pump the water part of the distance anyway. 

^r The coal question la one to which t have given considerable thought, 
possibly because I had an option on 4,000 acres of llqulte coal in Texas. 
which 1 thought would some day make me a little extra pin money, but 
my balloon bursted. because the coal slacked so quick that It could not 
be shipped. In our country where It Is considered that we have the best 
steam coal In the world, we are unable as yet to purchase on the b. t. n. 
contract basis, the dealers not having arrived at this point yet, Arkan- 
sas coal varies considerably, being high in b. t. u, and low in ash, It 
Is very fine steam coal, but a poor, slow burner. Being unable to buy on 
a guarantee b. t, u. basis, and not using coal enough to warrant having 
an analysis made, we experimented with all the different coals in the field 
for abort periods of time until we found which coal would evaporate the 
greatest amount of water per ton and leave the least amount of ashes. 
As a little Instance of how easy a man is aometlmea fooled lu the pur- 
_^cha8e o( coal, I want to tell you that 1 have a little hot water heater in 
I building, which works under practically the same condltloas every 
r In the year, and in carrying on a series of coat experiments, with 
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this heater, we found that one ton of coal, costing $4.50. lasted ua etx days 
and a ball, while another ton. coetlng t6.00, lasted twelve days. showlDg a 
saving of about 30 percent in using the higher priced coal. In plants that 
are not eauipped to got fairly accurate records of elHdency, I think you 
Will And It well to check the coal bill with the water evaporation by 
placing a water meter on the boiler teed pipe and checking the coal against 
the water conButnption, and weighing the oahea one day In each week. By 
trying the different coals uniier these conditions, you can get a very gooi 
idea of which coal will give you the greatest efflctency. 

Now, If you have arrived at a point where jou are fairly sure about 
your coal situation, start experimenting with your fireman until you get 
him to a point where he Imows how to keep a. good, even, thin Ore, and 
get every possible atom of elliclenfc heat out of the coal. 

We could talk this coal question from now till Itlngdom coma, and I 
believe that even then there would be some questions left unanawered. so I 
will pass over the balance, and let these suggestions suCSce for this dark 
subject. 

Some building managers may contend that the oil used on your elevator 
machinery baa no effect on (he elevator service, but 1 am quite snre tfaxt 
it has, and and that 1 can get better operation out of the elevators because 
of the lubricating quahty of certain oils. I believe castor machine oil is 
most generally used In the worm gears of the electric elevators, but I 
found, after experimenting with different oils, that vegetable castor oil 
was much the best lubricant. I have tried many experiments and asked lots 
of questions of the elevator manufacturers, discovering finally that 1 
parts of number 2 castor oil mixed with one part of good dynamo oil. and 
thla whole mixed with one-tenth part of flahe graphUe, gives exceHeDl re- 
sults — is a good lubricant, and needs to be changed but once a year. 
When you change Ibis oil. it you mix it again with another portion of 
graphite, you will find it gives excellent and economical results as a guide 
rail lubricant. 

No doubt you have all had trouble with lamps being stolen throughout 
the building, 1 have never heard of the problem being solved, and I don't 
know whether my solution is original or not; if It is, I hope you will all 
adopt it, and that you will And it is succeEsful in keeping your lamps. 
Some tenants do not seem to have the least hesitancy about taking in- 
candescent lamps out of the building for use in their own homes, and 
thousands of homes are constantly supplied with these lamps by the office 
buildings of the country. 

When I purchased our lamps w-e made a contract to have every lam? 
etched with our name in a circle around the lip end, which showed i 
very clearly, and we flgured that It would be Improbable that a man would 
care to have a lamp with our name on It In hla parlor; to say the least. 
It looks rather but of place, and we induced the electric light company 
to work with us to overcome the theft of lamps, and they Instructed their 
employes that If any etched lamps were brought to them for exchange that 
they would refuse to exchange them and would take the name of tba 
party presenting them and turn It over to us. This immediately, so far a> 
we can tell, stopped all tendency to steal lamps from our buildings. 

No doubt a great many of you have considered the question of bating 
the waste paper from your building, and 1 believe It would be a very Eood 
thing to do, and am Just about to Install one In cur building. I find that 



■I c&n sell the waste paper In bales. F. O. fi. St. Louis, at a miiitmuin of 
48^ cents per bundred. and tbat It can be baled and abipped. with all 
expenses paid, for about 20 cents per hundred pounds. The only bad 
feature is the fact that we are obliged to Bod storage room for a carload 
of paper; this proposition, however, I think can be worked out in a satii- 
factory manner. I have before me a report from Che Nicholas ft Spttzar 
buildings, Toledo, Ohio, who have nad their presses In for some time. I 
understand that they received about 20 cents per hundred pounds, or 11.00 
per ton from the local Junk man, who called every morning and removed 
the paper prior to their putting In a waste paper baler. Alter putting in 
the baler, however, they sold it at fS.OO per ton, and at this price It shows 
the following revenue: 

In sis months ther sold 26,000 pounds in one building for Jloe.SO. with 
a net cost of fS.OO tor freight and expense, leaving Lhero a net return of 
IIOI.SO, or t203.eo In one year. The other building sold 37.200 pounds ot 
paper for fl-lS.SO, with a. total expense of f5.00 for Freight, etc., etc., leaving 
a net return (or a year ot (287,60. 

I have before me some Qgures compiled by one ot the paper press manu- 
facturers which gives the average statement of twenly-two users of 
paper baling presses, and tor your information I give you tbia report as It 
was given me: 

Average time presses in use. 11 months. 

Average number of pounds of paper baled, 2S,00T. 

Average gross returns. fllS.&O. 

Average coat of (relgkt and expense, (9.45. 

Average net returns, fl09.0&. 

Average net returns annuBlly, (l&T.SC, 

Average net returns on the investment, 243 percent. 

I also submit herewith a general report of paper baled and sold from 
nineteen states, as follows: Connecticut. Illinois. Kentucky, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania. Tenneasee, Masaachuaetts. West Virginia, low«, 
Ohio. Maine, New Hampsbire, Indiana, South Dakota, Mli;bigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin. 

Average time presses were In uae. eleven months; average number 
pounds of paper baled. 23,225; average gross returns, tS2.45; average cost 
freight and expense, (7.08; average net returns, (85,37; average net re- 
turns annually, I9S.82; average net returns on investment ot 134 presses, 
(1G2.00. 

Personally, this looks to me like a very profitable Investment, even 
tbougb there were no casb returns at all; the mere tact of having the 
paper securely baled and tbo building kept free from litter and refuse 
from this source would seem overwhelmingly In favor of the paper baler. 

Last summer at Texarkuna I thought 1 would get ahead of the paper 
baler people by using one ot the many hay balers that are on the market, 
and save about (35.00 or (40.00. but after going into the matter very 
carefully 1 found tbat It took a different type of machine to bale waste 
paper than it did to bate hay; so I proved to be more of a farmer than I 
suspected. 

There are so many systems of purchasing supplies and keeping rec- 
ords ot them that it ie difficult to set down any hard and fast rule by 
which to work. ! find, however, that every manager I wrote to uses a 
reqolBlUoa from the supply room, and a written order to the dealer. Is 



my own case, I keep alt the supplies in one room in the basement in cbargs 
of the engineer, under lock and key. All material la purchased, on receipt 
ot requlflltion, by the office on numbered written orders, in trlpllcal' 
The original goes to the dealer, duplicate remaine In the office. Sled under 
"auppliea heading," and triplicate goes to supply room, where it remalna 
on file until goods are received, when It ia checked, O K'd and returned 
offlce to be filed with invoice and voucher. The Invoice is thus easily 
checked by tliie triplicate copy. Every piece of material Is checked In the 
supply room and kept In its proper place. 

For keeping a record of supplies going out. 1 am Just working ODt ft 
system, the Idea ot which was conceived from a certain register system. 
The torm la like a grocery charge tab, containing space for item, amount, 
weight, Qoor, and a forwarding and balance column. We use one of thesfl 
sheets tor each kind ot article and at the end of each month or period 
we have an exact record of supplies used on each floor, a permanent in- 
veotory and constant check, the recapitulation of which makes Interesting 
study matter. 1 cannot give you the actual reaulta from practice on thta 
system as yet, but hope to be able to do so tn a few months. I have 
studied It very carefully and believe It will meet every need succesBfully. 
All the old tools, supplies, lampa, etc.. must be returned to the supply room 
before new articles are issued. 

We have a card indei purchasing record and keep records of par- 
chase, date, quantity, freight, drayage and other necessary items for future 
Information. 

Every manager has hundreds ot diHereat articles presented to him 
every year, and he should be always open to be convinced of the merits 
demerits ot every one, to carefully lest and try each new product, for there 
Is no telling which piece of the cake contains the plums. Cost Is a aeo- 
ondary consideration where efficiency is evident. I have had many other 
interesting deductions, but would not think ot taking up more of your 
time Just now. 

Through the application of the above practices, I was able to reduce 
the operating expense In eight months' time from (2,151 per month to 
less than tl.lOD, and the installation ot systematic operation increased tha 
efficiency, cleanliness and genera! conduct of the building to such a marked 
degree that everybody sat up and took notice, and in a short time Ita 
vacant offices were being sought Instead of seeking. 



The Office Building Supply Departmeni^^ 

By Frank McLean ^^M 

BUYING BuppllsB so that you may receive the moat in quantity ai^^^ 
beat In qualit; at the lowest price is on« of the chief conceniB of 
managere of large office buildings, and thejr are forever on the look' 
out for the least advantage that may be had in making purchases &t the 
most reasonable figure. Most managers will tell you frankly that they be- 
lieve the matter of buying supplies the most responsible duty that falls 
to the lot of the men who undertake to keep the janitor service of the 
big buildings up to the highest efficiency at the lowest cost, and those 
who require a reputation for sagacity in this regard are considered the 
most desirable men that could be placed in charge of the large buildings. 
Managers of the progreBslve type are always In touch with innovations 
Introduced In the working deparlmenta of rival buildings that have proved 
a success. They are particularly anxious to know all about the opera- 
tioa of the engineering department ol other bulldiDgs, as so many of the 
accessories of this department in the form of oils, greases, etc.. are olfered 
for sate by convincing salesmen that they are at times puzzled to know 
Just what to do. However, the plan pursued by most managers when oils, 
greases, etc., of vaunted superiority are offered for trial U to telephone 
to the manager of a building that the salesman Insists has been using his 
products with unmeasured success and find out Just what results have 
been achieved. If It Is learned that the oil or grease really has merit the 
manager who Is asked to give it a trial In liis building will govern blmaelC 
accordingly, and it bas been found that mistakes have seldom been made 
when this plan has been followed. Also, the engineer Is relieved of re- 
BpansibUity for poor judgment If the Item proves to be unsatisfactory, and 
Id addition he avoids the imputation of favoritism In recommending this 
or that company's produce. However, most managers assert that the 
average ensJneer Is so determined to have alt of the machinery of hia de- 
partment working smoothly that It is to his benefit to secure the best oils 
and greases that can be obtained, regardless of who manufactures them. 
It is for this reason that the engineer Is relied on In testing samples, 
although In rare cases favoritism might develop. 

Building managers who are recognized as the moat astute in the 
matter of dealing with the janitor problem and the purchase of supplies 
Insist that there is only one way to conduct the supply end of the man- 
agement and that is to conflne the buying exclusively to the manager. 
The plan that has been followed In many buildings whereby tbe engineer 
is permitted to give the order for supplies needed for his department and 
the beads of tbe other departments to do likewise has been found to be 
decidedly unsatisfactory. The reason for this Is that there is too much 
confusion when orders for supplies are given by all the department beads, 
and, furthermore, there ts opportunity for favoritism to develop — one ot 
the menaces to successful management of buildings that should be avoided 
above all others. Variance in prices quoted during periods In whicb aup- 
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plies were purchaBed by department heads and while purchased on requisi- 
tion from the manager's oCBce was convincing enough to the head of a 
large Chicago offlce building to cause him to issue an order that in the 
Future all supplies, no matter what the price, must be procured on 
■'0. K." of the order by the manager, oiherwlae the bill would not be paid 
under any circumstances. The department heads, who at first were rather 
disposed to Ignore the rule, when the; found that in order to procure 
some item that the; might need for emergency use and which might r 
less than one dollar, they must first secure a requisition from the maa- 
ager'B office, finally came to realize that the plan would prove the best 
after all, and today they assert that they much prefer to work under the 
new system than under the old. 

"We have had the requisition plan In effect here (or a long time," said 
.1. E. Randell, manager of the Commercial National Bank building, Chicago, 
"and it has proved so satisfactory that all o( the department heads have h 
come convinced that oo other system could work as perfectly. In the first 
place. If the engineer or Janitor should want to purchase this or that item 
their order must be approved by me, which puts me In the position at 
knowing Just what is wanted and when it ie wanted. Not a single Item 
can be purchased tor the building without a requisition from me. and in 
case any bill should be presented without my first knowing that I O. K'd. 
the order 1 would refuse to honor the bill. Again. In the event that & 
bill through some confusion should be presented a second time all I 
would have to do would be to refer to our perfect Index system to kaow 
juat what was ordered, when ordered and whether the bill had been paid. 
Even if an item were sent on approval, I would not honor it when I found 
that an order had not been O. K.'d by me. 

"The principal feature of the requlBltlon plan la that It prerenta tba 
supply houses from playing politics with our employes. There vaa a 
time when a representative of a supply house might call at the building, 
see the Janitor or engineer, slap them on the back, present cigars and 
then expect to get an order. Dut on the requisition scheme the departs 
meat heada have only to say to the representatives of supply houses that 
they have nothing whatever to do with tbe buying of supplies and will 
refer them to the manager's otBce. The supply house men realize that 
this thing of tossing over a cigar to the manager of the building will have 
no ellect, and the best that they can do is depend upon price and 
quality of goods. However, at times when some supply man happens to 
drop In on the engineer with some item that it Is evident la superior to an 
article that we might have been using for some time, the engineer will 
take the man up to my office to talk over the matter. I generally insist 
that the supply bouse forward us an order on trial, believing that If the 
Item has merit tbe house will not be afraid to let ue give It a trial. When 
the supply house man that might visit the building la merely one of the 
regular callers, tbe engineer will advise blm forthwith that It ia no t 
wasting words with him, but to go up and see tbe manager. Our de- 
partment heada have become so satisfied with the requisition system that 
they tell me they are pleased to have the responsibility of buying taken 
oft their hands, and that since we have introduced the plan In every de- 
partment ot the working force results have been beyond expectations, 
and we would not think ot changing to the old system under any ctrcum- 
stances. Furthermore, the requisition plan makes It much easier tor my 
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offlce help to keep track of orders and bills, and I can s&r tb&t not once 
a year do we have any contusioD In the matter of bllla being preaeated 
a second time for payment or anything of that sort. The original order 
1b Bent to the supply houee and we keep duplicates In the olSce." 

Mr Randell asserts that he always keeps In close touch with bis help, 
advises with the engineer and other department beads trom time to time 
to And out their needs and makes bis parcbases accordingly. He reposes 
the utmost trust tn his men, and whenever they tell bim of a certain Item 
that tbey believe Is worthy a test be gets Into touch with the supply house 
Knd arranges tor a trial. The average department head will gauge bis 
conduct according to the conduct of the manager, and when he finds that 
the latter Is capable and conscientious the department bead will do every- 
thing In bis power to develop a high standard of efQciency. 

The Commercial National Dank building buys 100 boxes of bar soap 
at a time, there being siity bara to the box. The soap is placed on racks 
to dry and is left there three months. In this way about TS percent of 
th« soap Is saved. Each of the scrub women Is given two bars of the 
Boap a night. In the purchase of soap powders a quality is procured with 
Just enough soap to make the mop slip over the hall floors. The water 
and soap take off the dirt, while (he grit cleans It off. When powder con- 
taining a high percentage of soap is used the marble Ooors become too 
slippery, a condition that most building managers seek to guard against, 
Mr, Randell buys five barrels of the powder at a lime. It Is placed In 
bins which slope down with a sliding door, and the receptacles are Blled 
each night after the stockman weighs the powder. By the weighing process 
it is possible to tell to an ounce bow much powder each worker will 
require tor a. night's work. For a. long time Mr, Randell found that the 
Doors were too slippery, and he soon realized that the reason for this was 
that the workers were using too much o( the powder. Ten thousand bars 
of soap and 26.000 pounds of soap powder are necessary to keep the 
building clean for one year. 

The dusters used In the Commerctal National Bank building generally 
last about three months, and after their usetulneas for dusting furniture, 
desks, etc., has expired tbey are used for traneoma, sbafts, etc. Special 
care la used In their selection. It Is In the purchase of sponges that the 
manager must use bis good judgment, as it Is possible for the supply house 
to practice much deception by adding false weight In form of sand, gelatine, 
etc. The prices of the sponges range from 12.60 to (3.25. The (2,50 sponge is 
invariably filled with eand, gelatine, etc., and Is what Is known as a "Bll" 
aponge. The kind used by the Commercial National Bank building run 
fire or six to the pound. Mr. Randell keeps In close touch with the dally 
market quotations and buys by the bate when the price Is lowest. 

Buyers must also be on their guard In the purchase of chamois skins, 
French and American, Some are thick and others thin. Tbey are sold 
by the "kip," or thirty ekins, at from |7 to flE a kip. This skin Is used 
to clean windows and should be of uniform thickness. 

The moat serviceable broom tor the larger office buildings has been 
found to be one of five reinforcements. In most of the large buildings 
it is customary to purchase a stock of brooms that will last three months. 



Make a Profit from Waste Paper 
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THERE is perhaps no waste product about a build tng from wblch a 
betler prollt can be made tlion waste paper IT It Is Judlciousiy eold. 
Tbe usual practice ie to have (he baskets of paper emptied into 
bags. These bags are stored In the baeemeat and are removed hj Ibe 
junk man about once a week. 

The dragging of these Ic^ge bags (ull of scraps of paper througb Iha 
balls Is sure to stir up more or leas dust and litter, and often admits a 
number of people to the building that, to aay the least, require watching. 

None of the superintendenta are particularly anxious to talk on the 
subject, as It is a delicate matter. In fact, the manager of one of tbe 
largeHt butldlnga In the world said: "The lees you say about waste paper, 
the better. There Is no use stirring up the insurance people In regard to 
Ibia matter." 

The whole subject of waste paper Is a troublesome and perplexing part 
of the management of a building, and scarcely any concern handles Its 
waste In a scientific and thoroughly modern manner. Any fair-sized offlce 
building has at least a ton of waste paper a week, and Is able to dispose 
of It at the rate of about 25 cents per hundred pounds. In some of tbe 
smaller cities it is given away, and In others a mas ts actually paid to 
remove thia waste paper. 

The price of all paper baa gone steadily up In the last ton or twelTa 
years, and tbe gradual shortage of wood pulp means that the price will 
steadily advance, and this by-product of a large building, under proper 
management, could be made to pay a profit. 

One of the managers Interviewed had a small hand-baling press In- 
Btalled Id hla basement that would hold about two hundred pounds of 
paper. As fast as the waste was received, it was dumped Into the press 
and kept under cover and pressure until enough was accumulated to make a 
bale. When the presa was full, the lever was applied and a neat, compact 
bale was the result. 

This practice did away with the flre risk, which Is of vital Importance 
to every manager. The idea of a bin or a room half full of waste paper, 
some of which might be oily, lying loose for an entire week, ts a matter 
about which the superintendent does not care to think of any more than 
is necessary. It Is a good thing to conceal from the insurance Inspector. 

Before our friend installed a press he received about twenty cents per 
one hundred pounds tor hla waste paper, but now he la enabled to get 
enough more so that he hopes to pay for his presa Inside of a year. 

Aside from the advantage of neatness and compactness in the Ertor- 
Ing of the paper and the advance rate that can be received, tbe great 
point should be noted by every building superintendent. Is the tact that 
all this waste Is kept under heavy pressure, so that tbe danger of fire 
la greatly eliminated. 
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A letter from Uie Underwrttera' Asaodaticii as foUows BulMtitutee the 
statement: 

''We encourage the nae of baling presses, as otherwise paper is per- 
mitted to accomolate and is very often the cause of serious fires. While 
there is no proYisicn for a credit in the schedules used in rating, we are 
▼ery often compelled to make an additional charge in the fire insurance 
rate when waste paper is strewn over the floor, which does not occur 
where a press is tn the risk."* 

Not only does the manager make money by selling his waste paper, 
but he insures himself against fire to a great degree. The pai»er, in 
baled form, will not bum, as it is pressed so tight. Space also Is econ- 
omised, for pressed paper takes up about one-half the room that the 
loose paper requires. 

The prices on the ordinary grades of waste paper vary considerably, 
but we will giTe you the extremes. 

Mixed papers sell for as low as |8 per ton deliyered, and as high as 
|18 per ton deliTored. News as low as |9 deliyered, and up to |20. 
Blanks and No. 1 shavings as low as |18 and as high as |27. No. 1 shsT- 
ings as low as $32 per ton and as high as |46. 

To get this scrap to the mills, the paper must be baled, and paper 
baled is worth at the mills from 50 to 100 percent more than the aboye 
figures. This is how you bale the paper: Use the press as the receptacle 
for your waste. As you empty the paper into the baling case it is closed 
up. 

Four or five minutes' time a day will mean from 11.00 to |1.50 worth 
of scrap in shape for market every day. It actually takes less time to 
handle paper this way than to carry it out in an alley and bum it or have 
it carted ofC 
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Buying Coal for a Building 
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OWNERS and managera of large bulldingB probably buy for their 
healing and power plants more coal than any other one claae of 
consumers. Still, owing to the lack ot co-operation, each Individual 
has had to take what is given and pay what is asked. The (ew exceptions 
to this rule have been where owners and n'.anagera have formed local aa- 
Bociatlone and pooled their Interests, forcing more advantageous prices by 
sheer weight of their buying power. 

The full study that is now being given the matter should result fn es- 
tabllshlng some standard of value for all grades of coal that shall bo 
equitable for the dealer and more economical for the consumer. 

Of course It Is not merely coal that is wanted; it la available energy, 
and Judged by the standard, it Is obvious that weight Is not a good measure 
of value. Much has been said of late years in this connection about buyins 
on the basis of thermal units, and large consumers have found no bi 
that meets their need more perfectly: still, it is admitted that the best of 
contracts and specifications made on this basis have Dot been wholly 
EBttstactory. 

The purchase of coal, like any other purchases, should be based c 
results desired, but these results in coal depend quite as much on tt 
adaptability of the fuel to the furnace, chemically and phyatcaHy, as upon 
the number of thermal units the coal will yield. 

In one of the United Btates geological survey reports it Is pointed out 
that coal highest in British thermal units is not necessarily best lor a 
given purpose, even though It be completely burned, and cites as an 
stance that coals high in volatile matter are the most dllHcuIt to bum 
efficiently, although they are high In British thermal units. Further- 
more, coals ot nearly the same percentage of volatile have different heat- 
ing powers on account of the presence of heavy hydrocarbons and tar, or 
volatlles which are not combustible at all. 

Again, the heating ot coal, designated by British thermal units, varies 
in a general way with the proportion of other impurities or foreign matter 
which displace the valuable carbonaceous and beat-producing materlaL 
This foreign matter consists of earthy Impurities, with the exception of 
moisture, form ash, and although the percentage of ash can be pretty 
accurately determined, this percentage does not always represent the ratio 
that the heating value Is reduced or increased by the presence of the Im- 
purities which make tbe ash. 

This Is due to the fact that though generally the constituents ot ash 
are earthy in character, consisting of slate, bone, etc., the chemical rela- 
tion they bear to the carbonaceous elements vary greatly. Ash retards 
the beating value of coal not only because it displaces the carbons, but 
because It serves also to envelop a portion of the heat-glvfng elements. 
Por Instance, a coal having a calorific value of 12.300 British thermal units 
and 16 percent ash, has E4 percent of combustible matter. It has been 
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f demonetnted that the combosUble 8Utt«r. replaced tn I percent of a«h. 
iB equiTalent to abont U4 Britisb th«raial units, wUJa «*cli percent ot 
ash envelops under ordtoair coaittUna 4a eqnlralent anorat of beait unlta. 
In otber words, each addlUonal pocent of ash means a d«ereaBe tn the 
calorific value by about 300 British thermal units. Ash. Is also responsible 
for a decrease in available beat vnits, dae to sach causes as the removal 
of asbes tiested to a high temperstore. the inrush of air, due to the necea- 
rity of frequent^; cleaning Bres, and the lofs by the excess of air, due to 
. cavtlies forming in the fire bed. 

The Important bearing that the percentage of asb occurring In coal 
t lus upon cost of operation can best be appreciated wben It is considered 
■ that each percent of ash is eqolvalcmt to 22.4 pounds of coal per lonn 
ton of coat. A ton of coal running 20 per cent In ash has 419 pounds of aah. 
BO, In Dve tons of coal may be rejected if it shows more than 1.5 percent 
sulphur in anthracite or 2 percent In bituminous coal. 

Moisture seems to be the one element the amount ot vhich it is easy 
to measure accurately, and ibe relation of which to the heat- producing 
value of coal is generallj recognised. In buflng coal, however, the mois- 
ture It contains Is not given the attention which its importance deserves; 
for Instance, in winter when shlpmentB are exposed to heavy tails ot snow 
aud rain tt Is not unusual to find coat running as high as eleven percent 
tn moisture. Frequently, too, ice forma tn the cavities, and this weight 
is added to the weight of the coal. Not only is there a great loss In 
weight, but the heat units necessary to evaporate this moisture talte Just so 
much from the efficiency of the coal. 

» There are always two ways ot determining efficiency — theoretical aud 
bj actual test. Science has developed so far that frequeutl}', or we might 
•ay generally, the oue proves the other, but when there is a discrepancy, 
!bave abandoned or ceased to depend on the analytical tests In favor ot 
the figures which the ficales {(or coal and BBhea), the water meter, the 
recording pressure gauge and the recording electrical meters show. It has 
been found that It Is far more necessary to determine carefully to what 
degree of efficiency the respective pressure gauge and the recording elec- 
trical meters show. It has been found that it Is tar more necessary to de- 
termine carefully to what degree of efficiency the respective kind and 
size of coal can be used in the grates, and the conditions under which the 
plant must operate, than tt is to get that coal which shows by analysis 
the smallest percentage of asb and the highest British thermal unit. High 
percentages of combustible tn the asbes actually removed means a greater 
loss than high percentage in the analysis, and this condition Is almost In- 
K variably due to unsuitabllity In the design of the grate, the force of draft 
■ivaed. and the size of the coal fired. Then, too, the personal element Is a 
|lKctor to be reckoned with. 

All this does not lessen the value of reliable analytical tests, but, as 
B above suggested, the practical should supplement and be a check on the 
f theoretical. 

Having determined what coal Is best suited Co the needs of a particular 
Bplant. the real problem comes up by what standard to determine Its money 
Rvalue, 

The Qovernment method Is to request bidders to quote prices on the 
Btarious sfses of anthracite, a definite standard of qualltjr being tpeclfled for 
B.wch size, and to furnish the standard of quality with the price of bitumlnoua 
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coal ofFered. Awards are tben made to the lowest respoosible bidder for 
antbraclte, and to tbe bidder otFering the best bUumloous coal for the lowest 
price, tbe proper award being determloed as shown further on. 

The specifications become a part of the contract, the standards of Qual- 
ity forming the basis of payment for coal delivered during the lite of the 
contract. For coal delivered which is of better quality than the standard, 
the contractor is paid a bonus proportionate to the decreased value of t^e 
coal. The actual quality and value of coat delivered Is determined by 
analysis, and the teat of representative samples tal(en in a specified fuel- 
lestlng laboratory at Washington. 

In determining the award of the contract, consideration will be siven to 
the quality of the coal ottered by the bidder, as well as to tbe price per ton, 
and should it appear to be to the best Interests of the Government to award 
the contract for supplying coal at a price higher than that named in lower 
bid or bids received, the award will be so made. Tbe right to reject any 
or all bids and to waive detecta is eipressly reserved by tbe Government. 

Coal must be delivered from tbe car without being screened, but must 
be reasonably free from dust and fine coal. 

To receive consideration, bide must be based upon tbe following per- 
centages of ash tor various classes of coal: 

Furnace 10<jh 

Egg .10% 

Stove 12% 

Chestnut U% 

Pea 1G% 

Buckwheat No. 1 18% 

Buckwheat No. 2 18% 

Coal with less asb than tbe standard will be paid for at a higher price 
and vice versa, In accordance with the provisions lor payment. 

It is understood that the coal delivered during the winter will be of the 
same character as that specified by the contractor. 

Coal containing more than one (1) percent of sulphur, an excessive 
amount of dust and fine coal, or a percentage of ash In excess of the mail- 
mum limits, Indicated In tbe following table, will be sublect to rejection: 

Furnace coal 14% 

Egg 14% 

Stove 16% 

Chestnut 18% 

Pea 20% 

Buckwheat No. 1 21% 

Buckwheat No. 2 21% 

An eiample of the way premiums and penalties are figured on the 
amount of ash la as follows: 

For buckwheat (dry) the standard Ib from 17.01 to 19.01 percent. 

For 18.51 to 17.00% 4c per ton premium Is added. 

For 36.01 to 16.50% 6c per ton premium Is added. 

For 15. El to IS.00% 8c per ton premium Ib added. 

For 15.01 to 15.50% lOc per ton premium is added. 

For I4.E1 to 15.00% 12c per ton premium Is added. 

For 19,01 to 19.50% 4c per ton penalty Is deducted. 

For 19.51 to 20.00% Sc per ton penalty is deducted. 

For 20,01 to 20,50% 14c per ton penalty is deducted. 
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^B For 20.51 to 21.00% 2Ic per toa penalty ie deducted. 

^M For 21.01 to 21.50% 320 per ton penalty is deducted, 

^H For 21.50 to 22.00% JSc per loo peaally is deducted. 

^P Parm^nt will be made on tlie basis at the price named in ttae proposal 
For the coal speclBed therein, corrected tor variations In heating value and 
ash. as Ebown by analysis above and below the standard established by the 
contractor In hla proposal. For example. If the coal contains two {3) per 
cent, more or less. British thermal units than the established standard, the 
price will be increased two (2) percent accordingly. 

The price will be further corrected tor the percentages of ash, as shown 
above. 

With certalD variations, this Government plan of buying Is the one fol- 
lowed by most municipalities aad other large buyers. AH forma of contract 
have Bome form of premium or penalty, the range of which permit of con- 
siderable variation in the grade of coal delivered. This is In a measure 
overcome In some speciQcatlons by requiring the bidder to name the location 
of the mine and designation of the seam from which the coal is to come, 
but in any competitive plan It is almost impossible to get any great degree 
of uniformity, which is, after all. the thing most desired, for, by experi- 
menting, draft and method of firing can be adjusted to any grade of coal, but 
the necessity of frequent adJuHtment is far from dealrable. 

It la natural, too, that a contractor should have his estimate with 
respect to the penalty, to safeguard himself in determining his bid. In 
actual practice It has been noted that the same coal tor which good pre- 
miums bave been paid could have been bought much cheaper In the regular 
way at circular quotations. 

Still aDOther practical difUculty is In electing tbe samples tor analysis. 
Here the personal element has to be reckoned with, and inspectors are 
Ulteiy to take samples from the tops of toads or places most easily accessible: 
(hen tbe samples are likely to be sent to the laboratory in receptacles not 
alr-tlght. The speclQcatlona of tbe Boston Board of Education endeavor to 
guard against this by not following provision, which, of course, is not alto- 
gether practicable: 

The sampling ahall generally be conducted in the barge or vessel Itself. 
One sample at least shall be taken from every shipment, its size varying 
with the size ot the cargo, but for quantities of 500 tons never being less 
than 300 pounds. This sample shall include lump and line coal, in as near 
the proportions la which they occur In tbe shipment as possible; for small 
cargoes It shall never be taken from less than twenty-five places, equally 
distributed through all parts of the cargo, while tor larger cargoes the 
sauiple shall come from a proportionately larger number of places. All the 
coal taken out shall be reduced to %-lncb size or smaller, thoroughly mixed, 
ana systematically quartered down like an ore pile, Tbe coal shall be 
crushed finer after every quartering until about twenty pounds remain, op- 
posite diagonal quarters, from which two quarters shall aerve to form the 
main sample for moisture and analysis, while the other two quarters may 
be taken to serve as a check sample tor analysis. Tbe main sample shall 
Immediately be transferred to an appropriate container, provided with a 
tightly fitting cover and taken to the laboratory, where it shall at once be 
weighed, 

Even though it has not been practicable for moderately large consum* 
era, like building managers, to buy on the thermal unit basis, extenalve 
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Inquiry bas shown that analrtical testa catefallr cooducted has Berrea to 
pttt an eOective check on the delivery of interior coaL Some coinpi 
operating large propertiee have their own laboratorlea, and la Kew Torfc 
It has been found convealent and proBtabte by some managera to «mplor 
the aervjcea of a fuel-testing company, whose experts make periodical Tialta 
of tnBpectloD, not only for the purpose of testing the coal, but to make in- 
dependent technical reports on general condition of the eteam prodncing 
equlproenL 

It la easy to see how much more weight a protest to a coal company 
would Itare it tt were accompanied by actua] evidence of inferior quality, 
and even though the premium and penalty plan Is not applied, it is certainly 
fair to have some understanding in the contract about mlnimmn Brltiah 
thermal units and maximum ash. The foMowing shows a very good standard 
for such contract for anthracite: 



Broken egg. stove and chestnut 13,300 

Pea 12,300 

Buckwheat. No. 1, 2 and 3 12,200 

Standard for seml-bltumlnoUB: 
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elevators: Their Types, and Rules for 
Their Care and Operation 

By J. J. Forbrich, Associate A. I. E. E. 

lHB word "Elevator" is applied to machinery used to raise or lower 
a cage, car or platform between fliced landiues. The principal parts 
are (1) the motor or motive power used for traction, (2) the car 
with guides and counterbalance weights, (3) the cantrolllng devices, (4) 
the transmission, and (5) the safety appliances. 

Elevators are classed according to the motive power used for their 
operation, the most common types being band-power, steam, belt-driven, 
hydraulic and electric. 

On every elevator, regardless of type or motive power, the weight of 
the car Is counterbalanced. This Is done so that Its entire weight Is not a 
dead weight but only the difference between the weight of the car and the 
counterweight. Tbe counterweight must necessarily be lighter tban the 
weight of the empty car and Qxturea so that the car may descend when 
empty by its own weight, the power necessary to raise a car being only 
■ufficlent to ralae the load plua the unbalanced weight. Counterweights are 
generally caat-lron blocks carried Id a frame and run in guide ways usually 
constructed of T Iron. 

An elevator 1b overbalanced when the power must be applied during 
troth the up and down trip. This, as a. usual rule, la done In all drum ele- 
vators, these being supplied with the reversible drum and motor. 

As there are now only two types of elevators in general use, namely, 
"the electric and the hydraulic, this article will be confined to these. 

The different types of electric machines may be claaslBed aa (1) Trac- 
tion, (2) Worm Gear Traction, and (3) Worm Oear with Drum on which the 
cables are wound and unwound. 

Tbe traction type elevator la one with a motor connected to a grooved 
sheave or wheel, the cables from tbe car going around this wheel and over 
an Idler, then back over grooved wheel to the counterweight. In other words. 
the counterweight on oae end of the cable and the car on the other holds 
tbe ropes to the grooved wheel tight so as to make them wind and unwind 
aa tbe motor turns the wheel. 

In the Worm Gear and Drum types, whether machine Is located In the 
basement or at top of hatchway, the hoisting ropes are wound on a drum. 
These ropes are always In duplicate, there being four ropes, two lor the car 
■Dd the other two for the counterweight. The only difference between the 
Direct Traction and tbe Worm Oear Traction Is that In the tatter, instead of 
having the traction sheave directly connected to a motor as It la in the 
lormer, the motor la operated at a higher speed, and the traction sheave la 
operated by a worm gear, reducing tbe speed of the motor to the speed re- 
quired for hoisting. The advantage that the Worm Gear Traction has over 
the Drum Worm Gear la purely a matter of greater safety. 

Hydraulic elevators today are considered tbe salest kind In use. They 
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may be claasltled as (1) Horizontal, (2) Vertical. (3) Plunger and (4) Piston 
types. 

The slmplcBt lorm of these Is the direct acting or plunger elevator, 
which Is cousidered very good for either freight or passenger service, and 
shows a high degree of efSciency, but this type la not as generally used a 
the piston type because of the great amount of space neceaBary lor Its oper- 
ation, and the large volume of water It requires, this owing to the tact that 
the hydraulic cylinder and plunger have a length equal to the lift, which la 
obviated in the pistoa elevator by the Introduction of multiplying sheavea. 
In the plunger elevator the power Is exerted direct without the use 
sheaves or cables, the car always being supported from beneath, there being 
no neceBslty for providing It with safety appliances such as are used on 
other elevators. Owing to the fact that the cylinder necessary to be sunk 
must have a length equal to the car travel, the cost of driving for tha 
cylinder baa a considerable bearing upon the cost of installation. This typ« 
of elevator, therefore. Is not used In cheaper constructions. 

The hydraulic plunger elevator built by the Otis Elevator Company dif- 
fers from other hydraulic plunger elevators in the respect that when It i 
lifting the load, there Is bo water consumed, but it Is being discharged from 
the cylinder. In this the plunger, being of solid steel and very heavy, 
lifts the toad. The plunger descends into the cylinder as the car goes up, 
As the car Is reversed and comes down, the water is pumped up to the 
required pressure: this plus the weight of the car raises the plunger. This 
type of elevator was designed to meet the requirements ol bigh building 
service. It is very economical in operation, may be operated at very high 
speed, and very quickly started and stopped. This machine is usually oper- 
ated on a medium pressure, seldom going above 250 pounds per square Inch. 
On this account it is possible to use the compression tank system. The 
compression tank Is placed in the basement and the discharge tank either 
on the roof or In a location where It will be at least as high as the top of 
the cylinder so that the cylinder will always be filled with water, this acting 
as a safety brake. 

Controlling Devices: There are two systems of control, namely, elec- 
trical and mechanical. In the former the elevator is controlled by a small 
switch. withlQ the car operating pilot circuits, which opens and closes the 
main line and reverses switches. When starting, there Is great resistance 
within the armature circuit, and as the motor picks up speed this resistance 
Is automatically cut out step by step by electrically operated switches, and 
hy this means the current Is prevented from increasing above the amount 
tor which the motor is designed, and a gentle, smooth start la secured pro- 
portionate to the load. 

The mechanical system of control differs from that Just described, 
this the line switch Is opened, closed and reversed by a lever or & wheel 
within the car by purely mechanical means. The closing of the switch admits 
starting current only to the motor and thereafter the control proceeds In 
the manner already described. The starting resistance Is cut out from the 
armature circuit by automatic switches step by step as the motor gains la 
speed, the same protection of the motor against heavy current being thereby 
assured. 

Elevator Safety Devices: All passenger cars that are bung by cablea 
should have speed governor safety device equipment. This device will stop 
a car if tor any cause It should get from under coiitrol. Running away may 



^^be caused by any oF a number of coudlticiDs, but lesa danger is to be feared 
from brealclDg oC the cables than from some derangement of the meehanlsni 
whlcli migbt permit the car to gain a dangerous momentum. Tbia speed 
goTemor Is provided to throw the safety device on tbe car Into action when 
tbe car has attained a certain fixed speed In teet, 

The speed governor muHi, of course, be set somewhat in excess oC tbe 

normal speed of tbe car so tbat It will not be likely to Interfere with the 

normal running of tbe elevator. If a car runs normally at a speed 250 (eet 

per minute, the speed governor ought to be set to trip when tbe car reaches, 

say 450 to SOO feet per minute. There are numerous devices tor this purpose 

on the market, and when Installing, some care should be exercised to select 

_ (be one that will arrest the descent of the car with the least shock, thereby 

HAToidlog injury to the pasBengers, On the plunger elevators this device la 

^^■Dl necessary on account of the remote probability of the car falling. 

^^ Freight elevators should be equipped with a breaking safety device, so 

that In case the cable should break the springs wguld cause the device to 

grip the guides and stop the car. and It is also a good practice to have a 

speed governor safety attachment. One of the most freiuent causes of 

freight elevator accidents Is the breaking of the gearing in the winding 

mechanism, tbus releasing the druni and allowing the car to drop, pulling 

tbe cables with It 

Safety devices should be examined at regular Intervale to make sure 
that they are In perfect working order. In the case of a breaking safety 
device It is only necessary to block the car so as to get slack cable and 
then test and determine whether the safely holds. With the speed gov- 

Pior safety appHaoce, a thorough examination will, as a rule, show with 
r certainty whether the appliance will act In case of an emergency or not. 
t. rather than rest In doubt, a running test should be made even on these. 
All cars should also be equipped with a switch tor throwing out circuit 
breaker. The safety devices ought to be Inspected and cleaned at least once 
a weet, and ought never to be allowed to get gummy from grit and grease. 
Sometimes tbe safety wedges are thrown In without apparent cause. Tills 

kn&y be due to weak spring or dirt on tbe guides. Guides are often so dirty 
Uwl the spring cannot prevent the wedge from catching. Always be sure 
irliere a weighed sheave Is used on the governor cable that it Is always sus- 
^Dded and not resting on the groimd or the bottom of tbe shaft, as this 
will cause tbe cable to slacken and may throw it oSt the sheaves. Neglect 
Id the inspection of this governor rope has been the cause of a great many 
accidents. This rope should receive inspection even more frequently than 
the hoisting cables and ought to be kept In Just as good condition. By so 
doing, serious accidents may be prevented. The jaws or wedges of safety 
devices must always be kept clean and properly adjusted in order to attain 
effective operation. 

Elevator Cables: Tbe most serious deterioration in elevator cables Is 
doe to the continual bending over sheave wheels or drums when under 
Btress. TbJs Increases with the Increase In speed or load. In order to have 
more work done, it is better to increase the load rather than the speed, as 
Increasing the speed will wear out the cables a great deal quicker than 
Increasing the load. 

All elevator cables should lead as straight as possible and Idlers should 
be avoided wherever possible. The cables should be so arranged tbat in 
their travel they will always bend in the same direction and bear on the 
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eame side ot the sheavee it possible. Cables will break very quickly If 
passed uoder one slieave aud over anotber. Care ehould also be exercised tO' 
have the grooves ot drum, sheaves anu pulleys of the proper size and pe^ 
tectiy smooth in order to accommodate the cables, the grooves Uelng neither 
too small nor too large. It Is alao essential lliat the pulleys, d: 
sheaves be in perfect line with tbe cables so that the cables will 
or cbate on the side of the groove. Insurance companies consider thai the 
highest efficiency in a cable Is reached when abrasion of the wires is such 
that they are worn nearly half through before they begin to brealc. The 
length of time that It will taiie for this to occur depends, o 
amount of work being done by the cables. In ordinary passenger elevator 
work, about two years of constant service is considered a good lite. I be- 
lieve that the time wilt come when elevator cables wlti be purchased 
basis of mile travel. II tbe wires in the cable are found to break oft before 
any great amount of abrasion has taken place, and the cables liave been 
used only a comparatively short time, ttiey should be considered of poor 
quality and for safety sake he replaced as soon aa possible, provldiog, 
course, that this is not due to the cables passing over too small a sbeava 
or the grooves In tlie same not being of the proper size. 

Elevator cables and counterweight cables of standard else 
of Bis strands of nineteen wires each with a well lubricated liemp center, 
cable with less strands and fewer wires is sometimes wrongly recommended 
and purchased. Owing to lesser flexibility this cable should not be used, as 
its deterioration la very rapid. It is, however, not necessary to replace a 
cable Immediately when the wires begin to show wear, but when they do, 
they should be watched very carefully and inspected at frequent intervals. 
In the beginning only a tew wires may be broken, but later they begin to 
break rapidly. A very sharp watch should be kept and as soon as from 2fi 
percent to 35 percent of the wires In adjacent strands are found either 
badly abrased or broken, the cable should be discarded and replaced by a 
new one. No cable should be used tor passenger or freight service when 
the deterioration amounts to more than 35 percent. 

It Is often found that the wires begin to break on the Inside ot tha 
cable flrst. This may be detected by noting broken wires down in the lay 
of the ropo or in that part where one strand becomes covered by the 
beside it. Wberever this condition Is found, it Is dangerous to take any 
chances and the cable should be at once replaced, as It is Impossible to tell 
bow many sucli breaks there may be. Elevator cables require lubrication 
much for the same reason as do high speed bearings or other rubbing 
faces. Therefore it ts essential when purchasing cable, that the amoui 
lubricant in the hemp center be ascertained, as it ia dlCBcult to lubricate 
the center of a cable after It is installet). Any good, liquid lubricant, frea 
from acid, may be used tor tbis purpose. When putting in new cables, it ia 
good practice to thoroughly saturate them with raw linseed oil, or a 
pound ot one part graphite to Ave of cylinder oH. This will soak in to tha 
center and make amends. In a measure, for what was neglected in the manu- 
facture. The failure of wire cables may be attributed to one of three causes, 
vlx.: crystallization In the wire. Internal abrasion or wire cuftlng. or external 
abrasion and wearing of the wires. Crystallization !n the wire occurs moat 
commonly In cables that have been In use for some time, and it Is very 
dtfBcult to detect this In Its early stages. The second and third causes ara^, 
however, mainly responsible for the majority ot failures in elevator ropea, 
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The tensile strength of the metal used In elevator cables, according lo 
Ihe manutacturers, may vary from 90,000 to 100,000 pounds per square inch, 
Knd owing to the peculiar wear to wbich elevator cables are subject, It is 
extremely necesBury to use caution as to the factor of safety. In the case 
of new cables, this should be from six to seven, and as the cables grow 
older, this factor ehould he gradually Increased, but where tHe speed of the 
cables is excessive It Is better practice lo allow a factor of safeLy of from 
eight to ten. Frequently one or two of the lifting cables will crack or wear 
badly and the other cable remain in good condliiou. It will he found 
economy, instead of changing the Inferior cable to change them alt, (or 
when the new and old cables are used together on one car, tbe old cable 
having had a full stretch and the new cable having bad none, practically ail 
the strain Is on the old ones, this causing Ibem soon to be in the same con- 
dition as ine ones just discarded. 

Lifting or counterweight cables must never be spliced under any circum- 
stances. All water and moisture should be kept away from (he cables as 
the deterioration from rust or corrosion Is very rapid. 

Some Excellent Rules for Elevator Operators. 

1. Always start and slop your elevator gradually. 
■top may throw the cables oB the sheaves and subject Ih 
severe stress and danger of accident. 

2. Never allow yonr elevator to be overloaded. When the car Is com- 
fortably full, request the remaining persons to ride on the next elevator, and 
close your door. 

3. Always malte gure that tbe passengere standing nearest the door, or 
opening of the car, are well within the car. 

4. Never start an elevator until the door on the landing Is closed and 
latched, and do not open the door on a landing until you have brought the 
elevator to a full stop. 

5. If the band-rope is too tight or too loose, report it at once to the 
engineer, who will adjust It properly. (The tension of the ropes changes 
with the condition of the atmosphere.) 

6. Be careful in running an elevator on the down motion. An in- 
creased load means increased speed, and the speed should be watched. 
Never try to show hon fast the elevator can run on either up or down 
motion. 

7. If you are running an elevator that Is operated by a lever or wheel, 
never reverse the lever or wheel without care. First bring the car to a full 
stop, then move your lever or wheel in the direction you desire lo go. 

8- If for any reason the safety divice should operate and the car be- 
come pawled, doa't touch the band rope or try any experiments. Send for 
the engineer In charge. Meanwhile keep cool, and keep your passengers 
,from attempting to get out, as that Is very dangerous. 

i. Should your elevator, for any cause, refuse to go either up or down. 
bring the hand rope. lever, or wheel to tbe center and leave it there. Don't 
try any experiments, but send for an engineer. 

10. If you are running a belt elevator, be sure to pull the hand rope or 
band chain as fast as possible on either motion. By doing so you throw the 
belt full on the tight pulley, and thus prevent It from slipping. In stopping, 
use the checli rope. 



11. If a belt elevator does not hold a load properly when it is stopped, 
report it to the engineer or person in charge. The brake requires adjusting, 
which is important. 

12. If you are running a steam elevator, be sure to center the hand 
rope or hand chain when stopping the car, and if the elevator creeps after 
it is stopped, report it at once. The brake requires adjusting, which is im- 
portant. 

13. If you have a large amount of merchandise to take upstairs, it is 
safer to make two loads of it than to attempt to carry it all in one load. 

14. If you are running an electric elevator, always center your hand 
rope, lever, or wheel, when stopping, for if you fail to do so you are liable 
to burn out parts of the starting box and motor. Electric elevators should 
never be overloaded, for the moment the load exceeds the lifting capacity, 
the fuse bums out, the elevator cannot be operated until a new fuse has 
been put in. 

Never use a piece of wire as a substitute for a safety fuse, for in such 
case you are bound to bum out the entire machine sooner or later. 

16. If there is anything about the elevator that does not appear to be 
just right, or if you hear any unusual noise in or about the machine, report 
it at once to the engineer or person in charge. If the engineer cannot de- 
termine what the difficulty is, he should telephone or send at once to the 
office so that the manufacturers may be communicated with and expert ad- 
vice secured. 
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Elevator Erection and Maintenance 

By J. A. Martin 

natural consequence of the advance in elevator construction, 
nhlcb ha<l its beginning in the early 'TOs, and the steel skeleton con- 
struction of the modern building Introduced about 1B90, have altered 
""the face ot the greater cities of the world, especially thoBe of America. It 
fans pioduced the magnlflcent towering structures of today and has created 
three or tour cities, one on lop of the other, In all the greater business cen- 
tere of our land, and has placed in a single building the population of a 

When we consider the few accidents that occur, we have a convincing 
demonstration that the up-to-date elevator Is the very safest vehicle ot hu- 
man transportation. I have been unable to obtain any very complete Bg- 
orea, but the following will serve as a comparison — being obtained from 
the New York Times of December 31, 1911: "'For ILe preceding year we 
find tbat the loss of life In the United States from elevators Is given as S5, 
from automobiles 784, marine diaaeters 1S17, and In mines 931. These 
statistics ehow that the loss of life In elevator accidents la exceptionally 

The cost of tbe operation of elevators varies greatly, governed as it is 
entirely b; local conditions, so that any information In a general way would, 
QO doubt, be very misleading, as there are so many variable Items by which 
It can be affected. In the electric the cost will vary widely according to the 
service which la required from the elevators. Also, for the woi'm-gear trac- 
tion or the drum type machine the cost will vary with the type of current 
available; that is, whether it is alternating current, single or multi-phase, 
or direct current. You can appreciate that In a hotel where the loads are 
very light and where there are possibly only one or two stops made per trip, 
the service cannot in any way be compared to the conditions which would 
have to be met in a department store or large office building where the cars 
are usually loaded to tbelr full capacity, and where stops are made at all 
Hoors. These conditions are probably the extreme limits of passenger 
service and the other types of buildings will come between them. Another 
condition which will affect the cost of operation Is the question ot whether 
the current is generated at the building or whether It Is bought from a 
power company. If the current is generated at the building there are a num- 
ber of overhead charges whicb should be included, but which oftenlimes are 
not figured In £he coat of power. 

In the case of hydraulic equipment the variation is not dependent upon 
the conditions which govern in the electric elevator, but are more par- 
ticularly dependent upon the source of obtaining the power. The type ot 
pump wLl make a large variation in the cost of power, owing to the varia- 
tion In efficiencies. The quality of the steam with the steam pump, the 
relative location of the pumps and hollers la very important, as the quality 
^Qf the steam Is materially affected. In some cases, in larger cltlea. the 
tt«am Is obtained from the service mains of an outside company, and the 
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economi' of the plant is largely dependent upon tbe location of the building 
with respect to the power plant. In some cases the exhaust steam from the 
pump is used for otber purposes In the mechanical equipmeDt. and this ar' 
raagement, of course, Increases the efficiency of the mechanical plant. From 
this you can see that it is an extremely difficult thing to give any definite 
cost of operating per car mile for either the electric or hydraulic type of 
elevator. From (he most authentic source, however. I have found that tor 
these various types the cost will probatity vary as follows: The gearless 
traction elevotors. h to 20 cents per car mile; worm gear traction elevators, 
8 to 30 cents per car mile; hydraulic elevators, S cents and up, depending 
upon the many conditions which I have noted. 

The hydraulic elevator, up to within the last few years, has been the 
only type of elevator capable of handling heavy freight and pasBecger traffic. 
The flrst important installation of liydraulic elevators in America wae In 
the Borell building, in New York City. In 1878. The elevators were of the 
vertical cylinder type and through their success indicated that in a short 
time the steam elevator, which had previously been used, would give way 
to the hydraulic, just as at the present time the hydraulics are giving way 
to the Improved type of electric elevators. Up to 18S0 there was no marked 
improvement in the hydraulic elevator except In detail of design and con- 
struction. At about this date the demand for Increased speed compelled 
the abandonment of the hand rope control, and then the pilot valve and 
lever valves were Introduced, The first wheel valve and pilot valve ever 
used were designed for and installed In the Eltfel tower al the Paris Bxposl- 
tlon In 1SS9, and shortly after similar but smaller pilot valves were Installed 
In New York City, The substitution of the lever valve for the hand rope 
control Introduced the use of the independent automatic atop, and then In- 
ternal sleeves attached to the piston were Introduced, and tbeee, while 
otherwise the most perfect form of automatic, were found to have a tend- 
ency to score the cylinder and were abandoned for external stops, which 
became generally used on all types of hydraulic elevator. 

About 1890 came the Introduction of high pressure hydraulic systems, 
the pressure being 750 pounds. A number of plants of this character were 
installed in several of the larger buildings of that date. Among the more 
notable being as follows: The Supples block and The Bank of Commerce. 
St. Louis; the Brooklyn Sugar Refining Company, Brooklyn; the Glrard 
Trust Company and the Loan & Trust Company. Philadelphia; the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance building. New York; tfac Prudential building, Newark. 
N. J.; the Oliver building, Pittsburg, and the Montgomery Ward butldisg, 
Chicago, 

The direct plunger elevator, one of the earliest hydraulic types, was 
Introduced and gained considerable popularity during the past tew years. 
While tor comparatively low rises and moderate speeds It has given satis- 
faction and Is a very good type of construction that appeals to many, it has 
not, under the more trying conditions of high rises and higher speeds, 
proved to be as efficient as the geared types. The plunger elevator has been 
found to be easily operated, efficient and economical, both as regards main- 
tenance and repairs, but for structures of 200 feet and over In height they 
can hardly be said to be a success. 

It may he of interest to many to know that In the early days of elevator 
construction, the use of a counterbalance was the exception rather than ths 
rule. It cannot be assumed that the saving In power through Its use wu 
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^Bot realized at that time by the manuraoturer, but it la possible that it was ■ 

omitted principaily on atcount o( the coet. It was not long, however, until 1 

cert&ln arraagements oF counterbalance [or various types of machines be- 
came etaudard. The harlzouta.1 hydraulic machines are provided with Inde- 
pendent or car counterweights only, these weights being enough lighter than 
Ibe car to enable the latter to descend empty at a proper speed. The usual 
amount of excess weight, tor an ordinary size car. Is approximately 600 
pounds. For large cars, and cases where there is considerable friction, the 
unbalanced weight may be 750 or 1,000 pounds. In general, these allow- 
ances have proved satisfactory tor alow speed elevators. The vertical 
hydraulic machines are usually counterbalanced by weights In the cylinders 
and traveling sheave straps attached to the side of the moving parts ot the 
machine. Ordinarily on Installations where the cars are extremely heavy, 
Independent car counterweights are provided. The car count erweight, how- 
ever, In such cases is not particularly desirable on high speed In stall atlons, 
(or it Is liable to cause an unpleasant jumping ot the car when maldng a 
landing at lull speed. It has been found that a very satisfactory control can 
be obtained where the counterweight Is all In the strap and cylinder, and it 
la well to have a considerable amount ot cylinder weight. 

It may also be interesting to know that during the tour years preceding 
1912 no hydraulic elevators were placed in any of the large office buildings 
In New York, which Is conclusive evidence that the hydraulic elevator is 
surely passing out of existence. 

As near as can be (Jetermlned, the first direct application ot electricity 
to elevator service was in 1887. when William Baxter ot Jersey City de- 
signed and Installed a direct connected machine at Baltimore, but It was 
not until 1S39 that the first successful electric elevators were put into 
operation by the Otis Brothers Company, which installed two direct con- 
Dected worm gear machines In the building of A. D. Demarest at 335 Fifth 
avenue. New Tork. These first machines and those built tor a number of 
years after, were controlled by a hand cable. Through this beginning, con- 
ditions ot operation and mectaaotsm so rapidly changed and Improved that 
soon electric elevators were not only used tor express cars ot heavy capacity 
In large commercial buildings, but tor a wide range ot service down to and 
including small passenger elevators tor private dwellings. But none of 
these were able to meet the demands ot high speed and the heights ot 
travel desired for modern tower buildings until the Introduction of the Otis 
electric traction machine, which was Invented and Installed In the Metropol- 
itan. Singer and Woolworth buildings. In the Wooiworth building the 
cars will travel a distance of six hundred and seventy-nine feet and six 
Inches. The elevator equipment In the Metropolitan Life building. In New 
Tork, Including the Metropolitan tower, Is the largest elevator equipment 
in the world. This, however, is a varied one, being part electric and part 
hydraulic. For complete electric equipment, however, the Hudson Terminal 
hulldlng has the largest in the world. 

There are many points in the design, operation and maintenance of the 
gearless traction elevator which are superior to those of the hydraulic type 
tni caused their present almost exclusive use for tall buildings. A tew of 
these points are: First — The small space required tor the location ot the 
machines. This feature makes available room which formerly had to be 
given up tor the power plant, but which Is now available tor rentable area, 
BecoDd — The maintenance cost over a period of years for the traction ele- 
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valor has been founii. as computed by the Otis Elevator Compaay, to be leas 
than for the hydraulic elevator. The rapidity wUh which the traction type 
of elevator may be accelerated or stopped has made possible a schedule 
and an elevator sorvice for the taller buildinga, which could not have b 
obtained with any type o( hydraulic equipment. 

Ab the new Woolwortb building has, no doubt, the best erjutpment In 
the world. I will briefly describe same: The building is erected on Broad- 
way and Park place and is 55 Btoriea In height, or a total ot 750 teet. It is 
the tallest office building In the world, and some Idea of its else will be ob- 
tained when it la realized that It has a floor apa'.'e of 27 acres. The main 
building la 29 stories high, and the tower, which occupies the center of the 
Broadway front, 26 atoriea. 

All of tile 2G elevators, with the enceptlon of the shuttle tower eleva- 
tor, are to be of the Olla gearless traction type. The shuttle elevator, which 
la to rise from the 5lat to the 54th floors. Is of the electric drum type. There 
is also to be provided an electric push button elevator, which Is for the 
exclusive use of the Irving National Bank, occuplng the basement and the 
llrBt four floors of the building. In connection with the elevator equipment 
of this building, a new syalem of regulating the service and of dispatching 
the elevators has been introduced. An isolated dispatcher's station has 
been provided and by means of a series of miniature lamps the dispatcher . 
!a able to follow the progress of the elevators throughout the building. 
These minlalure lamps are shonii upon a board, in banks corresponding t 
the elevators, and a lamp is provided to deaignale each floor. As the ca 
passes the Qoor a corresponding light shows in the dlspatcher'a room. The 
dispatcher's room la in connection with the operatora. both by means of a 
starting signal and also through a telephone. This telephone Is so arranged 
that the dispatcher may communicate and carry on a conversation with the 
operator, or it ean be thrown over so that the dispatcher may give orders 
to the operator and the operator cannot reply to the dispatcher. The orders 
are transmitted in the car through a megaphone. Many of these features 
have been used in connection with previous Installations, but the handling 
of Ihe elevator haa never been attempted In the above manner. 

The speed of the high rise elevators for this bulldlDg is 700 feet per 
minute. This speed had not previously been permitted by the building de- 
partment of New York, but on account of the service required of this type 
of building, It was found necessary to increase the speed limit and thia 
is the first electric equipment in the city which has been designed and 
installed for operating at 700 feet per minute. In some previous cages 
hydraulic elevators have been inatalled tor Iheae high speeds, but this w 
Itrevioua to the restrictions passed by the building department. 

The terra safety, aa applied to elevator construction, refers to the i 
rious devices atlached to the car frame or sling in which the car proper la 
carded, and designed to stop it in event of an accident to the lifting cabtei 
or eicesslve speed from any cause. They may be located either above o 
below the car, though the latter is now usually the posHion, except in 
places where no pit room is available. This position is preferable as 
car frame la subject to less strain when the safety Is operated, 
original "safeties'" out of numerous experiments have proved the breaking 
of the cables. Only a few types of "safeties" out of numerous experlmeots 
have proven available and these have become standard. Those in usi 
the present time may be divided Into two general ciassea: Those need witb 
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voDden guides and those used with sleel tees. Ot the first clasa the gravity 
vedge Is the oldest and was Followed by Ihe triple grip and the doubls grip. 
The Baldwin roll was the flrat used (or eieel tecs. The toggle clamp was 
designed to meet the needs of Increased speed and has been superceded 
by the wedge clamp. The wedge satety la the one now In general use an 
botb hydraulic and electric machines where steel guides are used, being 
operated by a ball governor at the top of the hatchway and revolved by a 
Binall cable attached lo the governor. These safeties may readily be 
equipped with emergency devices, by means of wbk-h the safety may be 
turned on by the operator, either by hand lever or hand wheei In the car, 
the hand wheel being the latest type. It does not necessarily depend upon 
the operator in case of danger, btit should the speed for any occasion exceed 
the predetermined limit at which the governor Is set, the latter trips and 
the clutches seize the governor rope, arresting it, and further movement of 
tbc car from this point pulls the governor rope through the governor sheave, 
producing a pull of several hundred pounds. This causes the safety Jaws to 
maintain a powerful and steady grip on the rails, and they slide along, 
gradually becoming tighter until the car is brought to rest. The distance 
sild through, tberefore, depends upon the total load on the safeties and the 
d at which the car was moving when the governor tripped. It is this 
, feature that malces this eatety suitable for both heavy loads and high speeds. 
In addition to the above mentioned safeties, which depend largely on the 
speed of the car, there are a number of automatic devices so arranged as to 
Blow down and finally bring the car to rest at the limit ot travel either at 
the «pper or lower landing. They are so perfect and positive in their oper- 
ation that a great many operators rely on the automatic stops at the ter- 
minals. Tills Is B. very pimr policy, anil abould be avoided aa much aa pos- 
sible. Apparently the safeguards on the elevators of today are about all 
that could be asked for, but, no doubt, future developments will bring out 
other types far superior to those now In use. 

The provision of elevators for a large building Is an Important problem 
for the owner and bis engineers, as the conditions of trafflc must be care- 
fully studied. It is, of course, obvious that to make an offlce building, store 
r hotel succesBful, there must be adequate elevator service, so that tenants 
n the upper floors will be as well served as those below and an Important 
factor Is that no matter how high the building, rental conditions demand 
that the time from the ground floor to any floor does not eiceed one minute. 
Therefore It Is necessary In the case of a large building, where there are 
many tenants, to maintain local and espress service, the latter not making 
any stops between the ground and some designated floor, such as the ninth 
r tenth floor. If the building Is very high, express service for floors beyond 
the sixteenth or twentieth floor may be maintained by some of the cars, 
and in excessive cases to even a higher point. It was once believed that the 
number of elevators In the building should be based upon the number ot 
square (cet of rental area, but today the problem Is more complex and ele- 
w engineers have not only to figure on the number of fioors and their 
1, but on the character of the tenancy. There must be enough cars to 
; ample service, both tor the comfort and convenience of the tenants 
and for safety and economy. What Is more, a regular schedule service must 
be maintained. It bas been computed that the best service and greatest 
econamr are secured where the number of cars are so proportioned that 
with the usual average traffic, stops should be made at .4 of the number 
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landings and that each car run with .4 oF the maximum load, but conditions 
of operation are no less Important than those of design. The auccesa o( the 
system depends upon the regular movement of the cars, and In many of tha 
larger buildings traffic managers and engineers are in direct communication 
with each otber. 

The elevator operator's position Is also one of constantly Increasing im- 
portance, for the longer rise and higher speeds not only require greater 
skill In making the landings, but as the Ingress and egresa of passengers Is 
the largest Item of time consumed, this movement must be expedited sa 
much as possible. The success of the system also depends upon the class 
of operators employed. Therefore, it is necessary to secure intelligent 
operators, placing them directly responsible to the traffic manager. 

In addition to these, a great responsibility Is placed on the engineer, 
whose duty It Is to see the cars, safeties, and all appliances are kept In 
proper working condition, and it is absolutely necessary that the best pos- 
sible man obtainable he employed for this position. 

In the Old National Bank building, of Spokane, we have four of the 
gearlesa traction elevators and one combination freight and passenger ele- 
vator of the geared type being operated as follows; 

Car No, 1 is put into service at T:I5 a. m., running continuously until 
5:45 p. m,. sis days per week, being a local car. making any and all stops 
from Srst to ninth floors, a distance of 112 feet 4 Inches, with an average of 
16. IS miles per day. 

Car No, 2 starts at 7:4B a, m., running continuously until S p. m.. under 
the same conditions as No. 1. making an average of 1G.64 mites per day. 

Car No. 3 is in continuous service during the entire day of twenty-four 
hours, every day in the year, eicept a few minutes for cleaning and adjust- 
ing, running as express with no stops between the first and eighth floors, but 
local from the eighth to and including the fourteenth floor, a total of 174 feet 
6 Inches, from 8:15 a. m. to 5:15 p. m., the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours as local, serving all floors, making an average of 31.41 miles per day. 

Car No. 4 starts at 7:45 a. m., continuous service until 6:15 p. m., as 
express from first to eighth Hoors, being local eighth to and including four- 
teenth floor, a total of 174 feet 5 incnes, making an average daily miieags 
of 26.57. All cars— 1. 2, 3 and 4— have a speed of 600 feet per minute. 

Car No. 5 Is used for both passenger and freight service and Is in service 
twenty-four hours per day, except for cleaning and adjusting as necessary. 
It travels from sub-basement to fifteenth floor, 212 feet 10 inches at 400 feet 
speed, making a dally average of 18-57 miles. Therefore, we have a total 
dally travel of the five cars of 108.97 miles, handling 14,000 passengers daily, 
six da3'3 per week, and about 1,000 passengers on Sunday, with a total of 
2.984.51 car miles for the month of June, 1912, at a power cost of 7.5 cents 
per mile. 

A factor in the operation of elevators where power Is transmitted by 
central station Is the continuity of service. For instance: In Spokane v 
are able to derive power from four separate and distinct sources from at 
many power plants operated by the same company, Interruption of service 
with ua is practically eliminated. This power Is obtained from the Spokane 
river, which passes through the heart of the city. In Its ISO miles of travel 
this river has a fall of 1,200 feet and in Its course is utilized for power 
development at five separate places, namely: Post Falls, 20 milea distant, 
36,000 horsepower; in the heart of Spokane, 10,000 borsepower (possibly 



80,000 honepower); Little Falls, 40 miles distant, 37,000 horsepower; Nine* 
mfle, about nine miles distant, 10,000 horsepower. In addition to the fore- 
goincf, constmction on a new power plant has been started at Long Lake, 
about 29 miles distant, which will haye a fall of about 170 feet and is to put 
into senrice ftom this single station when completed in about two years the 
enormous energy of 70,000 horsepower. Thus we will have in service, on 
completion of this new plant, immediately tributary to Spokane, 182,000 
horsepower. 

The combined rate for Ught and power furnished our building by the 
Washington Water Power Company is .024 cents per kilowatt hour, a yery 
low rate when considering that slack coal laid down in our bin runs on an 
average $6.26 per ton. 
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Elevator Service, Signals and Accessories 

By Henry C. Tulley 

THE elevator seivlce is a feature of the building which must be care- 
fully looked after. There is nothing In the makeup of an offlce 
building, loft building or apartment house that has more to do with 
keeping it full of lenuntE than the elevator service. 

While the structural and mechanical feature, ae far as proportion and 
strength oC materials is concerned, la well nigh perfect, the important func- 
tion of operating the mechaniem la entirely dependent on the judgment of 
the man in charge. If he la a careful, cool-headed man who always does 
the right thing at the right time, accidents will be few. Right here I want 
tu impreas on every manager to be careful in selecting elevator operators, 
and after he geta a good crew try and keep them. 

It must be admitted that elevator operators, like other human belnga, 
have their oft days. The days when they have beadachee and other slight 
illnesses which dull the senses and give birth to careiessnesa. So it la 
necessary to have a watch on them all the time to prevent them from be- 
coming careteas. 

It is Burprleing how elevator service can he Unproved by judlcloua studf. 
The flrst thing in the way of good elevator service is to get a good crew of 
operators, and it you have three or more elevators it Is wise to have a 
starter. The next thing la to have them nicely uniformed and see that they 
keep them neat and clean. The operators are required at all times to pre- 
sent a neat and clean appearance. The care exercised In this regard cauaea 
them to have a military appearance that Is attractive, and with their cheery 
greetings they seem to make a good impresalon on the tenanta. There la 
one thing 1 impress on the operator when I employ him and that 1b, he muat 
he considerate and polite to ail, and, most of all. practice self-control. 

I do not permit the operatora to have chairs or a seat of any kind nor 
to smoke or talk to anyone only as far as to answer questions, that 1b, to 
tenants and those seeking tenants, and then In a gentlemanly way. I In- 
stj-uct the operator, In case of any accident, to report to the starter imme- 
diately and then to me, then forget about it and not to talk to tenants or 
anyone about it. 

1 And by closely watching a new operator that he tries Ii 
apparent gain of time upon the average conditions. But it 
out that elements of danger are Introduced where time is i 
opening and closing of gates and premature slartlng of cars 
indeed, often fails entirely of Its purpose, being accompanied by much over- 
running and returning to landings, and unless all operators in a row ol 
elevators are equal in the performance of their cars, the cars get out of 
schedule and auch time as may be gained by one car Is lost In waiting at 
the starting floor for the others. 

It is not necessary to do more than refer in a general way to tha wMs 

variety of characteristics In that large proportion of the genera] buslnesa 

population which ittillzes the convenience of elevators. Every temperament 
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&D<) condltlOD, all ages and both sexes, are included and upon the raovement 
' ol tLe average of all, In and out of cars, depends the effectlveneaa of the 
elevator to a considerable degree. 

The time occupied at each landing la dependent upon tbe co-operation 
of tbe operator and the passengers. The period which muBt be taken to rep- 

!nl average ponditions is therefore not the minlnmnj time which may be 
expected, but rather such as will afford reasonable time (or deliberate action 

the part of tbe average passenger, 

Tbe operation of a passenger elevator consists of a series of trips and 
rests In wblch the car travels from ite starting or ground floor slatlon to Its 
upper or top floor station, with Intervals of reel, returning In the same 
manner to the starting point, there being detained while tbe passengers who 
have been brought down mahe their exit and others take their place for a 
w ascent. 
Each trip should be made in regular schedule time, that Is, allow a cer- 
tain time tor each car to make a round trip. I have found by careful watch- 
ing and timing the elevators, (hey will make in the Walnwright building, 
which Is ten stories high, a round trip in two minutes per car. That gives 

in elevator at the ground floor, one at tbe top floor, and a ear going up 
&nd one coming down at tbe flftb Boor. The time occupied by each round 
trip results from two elements. The ability and judgment of the operator, and 
consideration is equally required In this connection for the time consumed 
by the movement of the operators In opening and closing gates. The second 
«nd largest time element In the operation of the elevator Is that in which 
the public Ih concerned. In the control of tbe car and the delay by Ingress 
and egress of the passengerB, It will be readily noticeable by any observer 
that the characteristics affecting the time occupied in movement makes tbe 
latter a variable quantity with the operator as well as with the passengers. 
Operators vary as to the time coneumid, not only In tbe physical operation 
of gate stations, but in mental preparation (or action, with the adjustment 
ol action to distance, such as moving tbe power control in advance of a iand- 
as well as In their alertness upon receipt of signals and their attention 
to passengers' requests. Such variations are reduced by training and expe- 
rience. I have come to appreciate the loss resulting from overrunning and 

irning to landings and the darigere due to inexact landings. This im- 
portant relation of elevator service to the success of all buildings renders 
It very desirable to determine tbe proper schedule. Tbe schedule wlil be 
that which will result from the proportionate number of elevators divided 
Into the average time consumed by each elevator. In my opinion an Ideal 
method of running a bank of elevators Is similar to that of running a system 
of trolley cars, that Is, (o send them away from the starting point under an 
exact schedule, Tbe exact Interval of starting varies, of course. In tbe dif- 
ferent buildings. 

Owners and managers of buildings should use every means possible to 
keep their elevators In flrst-class condition. Elevator accidents have ruined 
many good buildings. The safety of an elevator Is seldom questioned by the 
people using it, as It is there to be used and one has the right to assume 
that It Is safe. The public demand and are Invited to use it, and Its con- 
yenience is held out as an inducement for patronage, so It Is up to tbe man- 
ager to see that his elevators are safe. The best way to have safe elevators 
1b, first, to have a good engineer, and If you haven't a good engineer, get one, 
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and give him complete charge of elevators and operators and hold him re- 
sponsible for the care of elevatore and their safety. Impress upon his mind 
that the success of the building depends on good elevator service, and In 
order to give good service he should subject every part of the elevator 
the most rigid examination every night. After this has been done every 
possible precaution should be exercised to avoid accidents. In my oplnioi 
the best way to get good service is to send for your engineer, question him 
and Bee If he has the Qualifications for such a positioo. He should have a 
thorough knowledge of elevator construction and operating macbinery, boll' 
ers. eugtnsB. electricity and pumps as well as the care and handling of men. 
After having a talk with your engineer and you have made upon your mind 
that he Is the man you want, I would say, "Jim, I want to have a little 
fidential talk with you. Are you aware that there is an immense respon- 
sibility resting on both our shoulders? The lives of all persons who taks 
passage in our elevators are Intrusted to and are under our care, and wa 
should discharge such trust faithfully and conscientiously by attending to 
everything pertaining to the elevators. The success of this building de- 
pends on good elevator service, and I am going to give you complete charge 
ol all elevator machinery and operators and I will give you every aid pos- 
sible, so it Is up to you to be constantly on the Job. It is necessary to look 
after every part of the mechanism every day; begin at the roof and go 
down to the basement, examine the cables; If there are any broken wires con- 
demn them, take no chances. Don't try to get a few more weeks' wear ont 
of them." 

The life of the cables depends a great deal on the care given them. 
Cables last In the Walnwright building from three and a half to four years 
on hydraulic borlzontal elevators, geared 12 to 1. 

As It Is the earnest wish of the management to make the service the 
best possible, the strict observance of these rules will greatly help to attain 
that end. 

Rules for the Engineer, 

1. Have the elevators ready to start at the appointed time. 

2. See that all tights are lit. 

3. See that the speed controller is in good condition. 

4. See that automatic stops are in good condition. 

5. Keep the cables well lubricated. 

6. Allow no one to go under a car or work under one unless you have 
a brace or a bolt in the guides so the car cannot come down. 

7. Examine the counter weight cables and guide strips and keep them 
well lubricated, 

8. See that all doors ^nd hatchways are In good order and that all 
doors lock. 

9. See that all oil and grease cups are filled every momtng. 

10. See that every portion of the shitting apparatus is in good worklnc 
order. 

11. If electric machine, never work around them except wben stand 
Ing on a rubber mat. 

12. See that there is no grounds on any part of the wiring or machtoe. 

13. See that no one works in any part of tbe hatchways unless a man 
is put in charge of that elevator, and instruct him not to run the elevator 
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until the party gela out of the hatchway, or see that the elevator is shut 
down and cannot be started. 

If the governor becomes out ot order shut that car down until It 1b 
fixed. 

If hydraulic elevators, watch every pipe leading to the aewer bo 
n't have water constantly running tn the aewer. 

See that no water leaks on the cables. 

Watch the starting device, eiamine it every day. There is nothing 
that will scare a person quicker than to see the operator try to stop a car 
and And it won't stop because some little thing needs adjustment In connec- 
tion with the starting device. A bey might have dropped out ot the seat. 
There are many things that need to oe loolied after every day. The same 
with the electric machine — it must be loolied alter every day. 

18. Instruct the starter to test the automatic on each car every day, by 
having the car under a fair speed and let it stop on the automatic and report 
to the engineer it he flnds anything wrong. This is very Important and it is 

o the engineer to see that It is done. 

19. The starter should report to the engineer every night the working 
condition ot each car. 

See that the cars are always kept clean and all the brass work 
polished. 

Rules for the Operators. 

1. Don't allow your car to be overloaded. 

2. Report all doors, door locks and anything in the hatchway that is 
t ot order to the engineer. 

3. See that doors are closed before starting your car. 

4. Avoid overcrowding cars. 

5. Keep passengers clear ot gates and operating lever. 

6. Uniforms are to be worn at all times when on duty. 

7. Do not loiter around the lobby, entrance or stairways, 

8. Personal neatness, cleanliness, courtesy and politeness will do much 
to Improve the service. 

Look out for peddlers, beggars and auspicious characters and report 
them to the starter. 

It these rules are carried out, every manager or owner of a building 
will have peace of mind in regard to the safely of the elevators. 

Lubricating of Elevator Guides and Other Bearinga Around Elevator*. 

Etsternal lubrication is a very easy thing If the lubricant Is applied to 
and evenly on the rubbing surtace. The best thing, then, is to install an 
automatic lubricator. It lubrleatea the guides better and eliminates the 
danger and expense ot doing the work by hand. It requires no attention be- 
yond filling the cups about once a month, it effects a saving by doing auto- 
matically what was formerly done by hand. It does away with the danger- 
B method ot swabbing the guides by hand. It keeps the hatchways clean 
and prevents the dropping of oil or grease into the car. With automatic 
lubrication the accumulation of grease and dirt is impossible. And anything 
that saves work and friction Is a good thing to have. 

Another good thing to have on an elevator Is the illuminated threshold, 
u a great many accidents are due to passengers stumbling on the threshold 
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wheD entering the car. The Illuminated thresbold cnlla the attention of the 
pasBeoger to the position of the elevator platform in relation to the floor 
landings by thoroughly illuminating tbem. The Illumination ol the threahold 
also serves as a warning to passengers not to stand too close to the car 
entrance: this prevents numerous accidents. 

Elevators should be free from reading matter, mirrors or any other 
attraction that lends to direct a passenger's mind from the more serious 
business of the moment, viz.. watching for his floor and getting olf when it 
Is reached. The theory Is, It taltes bo slight a suggestion to start a person's 
mind to ivandeving and one is iiiiely to come to just as the gate is closing, 
and the usual dive tor the door wiien tlie car Is starting has been Itnown to 
result dleaBtrously. 

Another very important adjunct to economical and efficient service Is 
the automatic starting device by means of which a bell is run at exact In- 
tervals to notify the elevator to start. Through this device it is possible to 
run the cars on an exact Interval of headway. 

Elevator Travel Recorder. — The combination travel and trip recorder 
gives two distinct readings: one. the actual number of feet of movement of 
the elevator in either direction, and tlie other reading the number of com- 
plete trips made. 

With this Information at hand it is possible to reduce the cost of ele- 
vator operation to a basis of car mile travel. Without the travel recorder 
it is impossible to say how much actual service has been returned by the 
power consumed. 

On hydraulic elevators the readings of the travel recorder may be re- 
duced to cubic feet or gallons of water used and the readings given by the 
recorder are considerably more accurate than those of a water meter. 

By means of the combination of the readings of travel and complete trips 
made. It is also possible to check up each Individual operator in that the 
recorder gives Information by means of which can be told the exact numtier 
or feet each operator wastes In making Inaccurate stops: thus, if the round 
Irip of the elevator is 200 (eet and at the end oE the day the trip recorder 
showed 100 trips, this car should have traveled 20,000 feet: if, on the other 
hand, the travel recorder showed that the car actually traveled 22,500 feeti 
it has Indicated that the operator wasted 2,500 feet ot travel by making In- 

Slgnale. — With the advent of the tall ofllce building and higher speed 
elevators, the necessity of an efOcIent elevator signal was immediately felt. 
The speed of the elevator would have detracted rather than added to the 
efficiency of the service if there were no accurate means of signaling the 
operators. 

As the buildings became larger and the number ot elevators in one 
group Increased, it became equally Important to promptly advise the waiting 
passenger which elevator would arrive first bo that he might have ample 
time in which to get to that particular hatchway to meet the elevator and 
thus avoid delay. 

It soon became apparent, therefore, that the Ideal Elevator Signal Sys- 
tem tor office buildings must include two basic features. It must notify 
the operator of the flrst approaching elevator to stop at the floor from which 
the passenger had signaled, giving this notice in plain, decisive manner 
without taking his aitentlon from his duties; also it must tell the waiting 
passenger which ot the cars would arrive first, giving this notice wlthont 
burdening him with the necessity of studying a number of indlcatora. 
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'' Id the Wainwrlght building I have the Arnistrong Systein installed. It ' 

signalB tbe operators lo stop by Ibe Qaab ot one lamp, which he can see 
whether or not he is looking in its direction. Similarly this aystem signals 
a passenger by the Sash ot one lamp, wbtch attracts bis attention rather than 
calling upon blm to look [or it. 

Aside from the fact that an elevator signal U a necessity If traffic ta to 
be handled efQcleutiy, the distinct economy it effects In operating expenses 
removes it from that class of equipment which merely adds to the service 
without saving money. The equipment of a bank of ihvee elevators with 
the proper signal system gives considerably better results than you would 
be able to get without Ibe system. 

Unless an operator receives suCQclent notice to stop he will naturally 
run paat the floor a few feet, enough power will be wasted by the extra 
stop or reversal to run the car several feet. It Is very apparent, therefore, 
that a signal which eliminates the unnecessary "stop" or reversal would 
aoon pay for Itself. 

An observation under actual working coDdltions of the most economical 
type ot electric elevators shows the loUowing; 

Starting current 190 amperes 

Buunlng current 30 amperes 

Running current, per mile, no stops 1.25 K. W. H. 

Sunning current, per mile, stops every three floors &,ZE K. W. U. 

Stops consuming 75 percent of total current 

It was also found that the amount of power consumed in one stop would 
run the elevator 42 feet 

A complete electric Blgnal system gives a poBlLive tndlcatiGn to both the 
waiting passenger and the operator, before the car reaches the floor. It is 
only necessary for the passenger to push the up or down button as the case 
may be. This sets the signal so that the first car approaching automatically 
lights the up or down signal lantern above the elevator door. This signal Is 
UGually set to light when the car Is within three floors of the waiting passen- 
ger, although the distance can be varied according to the speed ot the ele- 
vator. When the car is within a distance of from one lo one and a halt 
floors trom the passenger, the operator's signal in the car Is illuminated, thus 
giving ample time in which to stop nis car without running past the landing. 
The lamps in both the lantern and the car remain lighted until the car passes 
the floor from which the signal was given, when they are automatically 
extinguished. Should the first car receiving the signal be fully loaded the 
operator trausters the signal to the next car by pushing the transfer button 
In his car. 

From the foregoing description It will be seen that the system Is entirety 
automatic, allowing the operator the tree use of his hands for the control of 
his car, thus adding to the safety of the passengers. 

Id connection with Installations of more than two elevators, mechanical 
or other types of indicating devices where used alone are annoying and cause 
frequent unsuccessful trips to the various elevator doors. This annoyance 
Is particularly noticeable when the cars run at high speed and on a limited 
schedule, as Is required for good service in high office buildings. 

The signal obviates these difficulties, as it only communicates with the 
ueareet up or down car approaching the landing and the elgual shows plainir 
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which oC the cars Is approaching. Tbo passenger le thus prepared to atop 
Into tbe car as soon as the door la opeoed. 

Furthermore, tbe operator being signaled is able to run at high apeaft 
between floors and is enabled to stop at any floor without losa of time, t 
without the strain on the machinery caused by quick reversals. 

At each floor it Is only necessary to have one plate. There are varloui 
styles ol these plates. 

On tbe elevator enclosure over each door Is mounted an ornamental 
fixture having two globes. In each upper globe Is a white incandescent lamp, 
which, when lit, Indicates the upward movement or the car approaching 
the landing. Each lower globe contains a red lamp, which, when lighted. 
Indicates the downward movement or the car approaching the landing. I 
prominent position In the car and In view of the operator Is mounted aa 
ornamental fixture containing a ruby lamp, which, when lighted. Indicates 
to the operator that tbe car is approaching a landing on which a passenger ia 
waiting. 

When mechanical indicators have been installed, or in email office build- 
ings having from one to three elevators which run on a regular schedule, the 
cost of the slgnaHng may be reduced by using the operator's signal only. 

This system la the same as a complete signal except that no lamps for 
the waiting paBsengers are used. With the signal system It la not necessarr 
to have mechanical indicators at each Hoor; but in buildings where three o 
more elevators are installed, mechanical indicators on the elevator tnclosura 
at the ground floor are of great value, as they indicate to the starter the exact 
position of each car, and thus enable him to properly regulate the service: 
It Is frequently desirable that the starter be able to signal any car after it 
baa left ihe ^oiinii floor. For thia purpose there is a device coaaisting of a 
set of push buttons, each connected with a buzzer in the respective cars. 

The push buttons are mounted in an ornamental plate on the first Boor 
and convenient to the starter, bo that he atarls the cars from the top or bot- 
tom or signals to tbe operator at any point. In connection with the signal! 
and ground floor Indicators this system Insures perfect elevator service, as It 
places all the cars under the complete control of the starter. As previouslf 
noted, the value of a good signal system cannot be overestimated. Expe- 
rience has shown that the InstatlatioD of the signal system has In many cases 
helped a manager to fill his vacant offices and made a difference between Ji 
poor service and a highly satisfactory one to the tenants. It Is a conservative 
claim that with signals It is possible to handle a given traffic with 15 percent 
less number of elevators than would be required If no signals are used, i 
nals are especially effective with high speed elevators, making possible great 
saving in cost of repairs to the plant, because qulch reversals always mads 
by operators when not signaled in advance are very hard on elevator ma' 
chinery and are also a frequent cause of accidents. The avoidance of running 
past floors also elTects a material saving In amount of power required t 
operate tbe elevator service, where electric elevators are used. 

Tbe economy guaranteed in tbe cost of power will In Itself pay for th9 
entire cost of signals within a limited period of time, depending upon the 
number of elevators and the frequency of tbe service. It is a conservative 
statement to say that perfection of complete signal system has made poseibls 
the economical and satisfactory operation of high-speed elevator service. 
The principal advantages of signals can be summarized as follows: 



. Increased efflcleiicr of the elevator plant, insuring eatlsFactlon to tha 
tenants and Ihe building owner. 

. Saving In wear and tear od macblnerr. This has been proven many 
times by comparing the bills for repairs before and after the Inatallatloo of 
the signal siisteni. 

Saving in cost of operation by reaaou of the reduction in the number 
of reversals due to stopping and starting after running paet landlngB. 

Express Service. — In applying an express service to a building of great 
height It Is evident that the efficiency of that service as regards time occupied 
travel may be arranged so as to affect beneQclally the upper or more re- 
ote portion- Increase In height places the upper portion of a building at 
disadvantage as regards access and the importance of adequate travel to 
that part becomes greater. Express service, therefore, comes into existence, 
In order to afford means of reaching the upper floors with the same oppor- 
tunity as lower floors. Take, for Instance, a building eighteen stories high 
which service of elevators la established. The time occupied In 
carrying a passenger to and from the top floor Is three minutes. The tenants 
le lower floors would get In and out of their offices in much less time 
than the tenants on the upper floors, so we must give the same convenience 
and time to Ihe upper floors. A schedule, or time Interval, therefore, must be 
worked out and established, or. In other words, the same number of elevators 
be provided for each section, so in order to give the upper floor tenants 
the same service we will have to give the upper floor tenants what is called 
express service. An express elevator is one where the flrst landing at which 
II stops is removed a number of floors above the ground floor. The distance 
from the ground floor must be worked out by Ihe party In charge of the 
elevatorB. It la ialereetlns to ascertain just where to divide the local Trom 
the express service. The first and natural suggestion Is to effect the division 
at the ninth floor. By a division at the ninth floor you have practically equal 

By adopting, therefore, that division you will nearly produce a balance 
in time service and these two sections of the building will receive an equal 
amount of convenience and the upper floors will be brought as near the 
ground as the lower floors. 

The express service should be operated as a unit entirely separate from 
local service, with a relay of one local express. 

With the exception of this one local express relay, cars should not run 
express today and local tomorrow, as this is confusing and impedes traffic. 
On floors where express cars do not stop It Is a good plan to have the fronts 
closed, that Is, partitioned, as nothing Is more exasperating. If one Is not 
familiar with the building, than to stand on a non-express floor and have cars 
pass you. 

As there may ba some managers here that have buildings with electric 
elevators that are not large enough to employ engineers and have had no 
experience themselves with electric elevators, will say a few words on the 
care of the electric machine. 

Whenever the attendant wishes to handle the machine to clean, adjust. 
repair or oil it, he should see that the current Is shut off at the switch, and 
thus prevent alt possibility of accident. 

Cleaning. — Keep the entire machine clean. Clean the commutator and 
other contactB and brush carefully with a clean cloth and keep them free 
tram Erease and dirt. If the face of the rheostat on which the rheostat arm 
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bruBbea work becomes burnt clean with a. piece ol One sandpaper (No. 0), or 
if necesBar; use a line file. Keep all contacts smooth. Try the rheostat 
arm when cleaning to be sure that it moves (raely oB contacts. 

Oiling. — Oil the drum shaft bearings with good heavy oil. Oil the worm 
and gear by filling the chamber around tbem with a mixture of one part good 
cylinder and two parts of good castor oil. Keep this cbamber filled to the 
top ot the worm or mark on gauge glass, adding a little each day as It 1b 
used. The end thrust bearings are automatically oiled from this chamber. 
This should be drawn off every two or three months a ad replaced by fresh 
oil. Oil the motor bearings with dynamo oil. These are automatically oiled, 
but should occaBionalty be supplied with fresh oil. Lubricate the commuta- 
tor, rheosiat tace, drum switch and contacts very sparingly with a clean cloth 
moistened with oil. Care should be taken not to supply too much oil to these 
parts. Keep the oil dash-pot, if any, sufficiently filled with oil to allow the 
rheostat arm to move quickly on the first contact and to retard this move- 
ment beyond this contact. The best oil for this purpose is fish oil, or some 
other thin oil that is not readily affected by changes in temperature, if an 
air dash-pot is used, keep it slightly oiled so as to keep the packing sotL 
Keep all parts of the elevator. Including sheaves, cables, guides, etc., clean 
and well oiled. 

Operating. — Before the current is switched to the machine be sure that 
the operating lever Is In Its central position. To ascend draw the lever the 
full throw to the up. To descend, draw the lover the full throw to the down. 
To run slow speed bring the lever toward the center according to the speed 
desired. To stop, bring lever to slow speed when within four feet of landing 
and to its central position when close to it. In this way the operator can 
matte accurate stops. When starting machines oa which the soleoold is used 
if the current is admitted too rapidly, thereby starting with a Jerk, or momen- 
tarily dimming the lights on the circuit, check the speed with which the 
resistance la cut out of the armature circuit by slightly easing off the weight, 
which acts in opposition to the core of the small solenoid. The solenoid 
controls a valve in the dash-pot and thereby reguiatea its speed In proportion 
to the current passing. 

If a governor starter is used and the current Is admitted too rapidly, 
tighten the governor spring on the armature shaft, or close the vent In the 
air dash-pot. If the car refuses to ascend with a heavy load, immediately 
throw the lever to the center and i-educe your load, as in all probability It U 
greater than the capacity of the elevator. H it refuses to ascend with a 
light load, throw the lever to the center and examine safeties, fusible strip 
and machine, and before starting be sure that the cables have not Jumped 
from their right grooves. If the car refuses to move In either direction, 
throw the lever to the center and have the fusible strip examined. Never 
leave the car without throwing the lever to the center.. If the car should be 
stalled between fioors it can be raised or lowered by lifting the brake and 
running it by turning the brake wheel by band. 

Such a stoppage might be caused by the current being shut off at the 
station, undue friction in the machine, too heavy a load, fuses burnt out, or 
a bad contact of the switches, binding posts or electrical connections. If the 
car by any derangement of the switch cannot be stopped, let It make Its full 
trip, as the automatic stop will take care of it at either end of travel. The 
bearings should be examined occasionally to insure no heating and proper 
lubrication. 
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Geoeral Directions. — Have tbe machine examined occasionally b; some 
e well posted In electric motora and elevators. The attendant should 
inspect the machine often. All brushes and switches should be Bufflciently 
tight to give good contact, but no tiebter. None of the brushes should spark 
vhen in their normal position. When the hrushea become burnt, dress with 
sandpaper or tile, or it necessary replace with new ones. If brushes spark 
dress with sandpaper or file to a good hearing, and iC necessary set up 
springs, but do not make the tension such as to interfere with their ready 
movement. Adjust commutator brushes gradually for least sparking. These 
should be close to the central position. 

Contacts and brushes should be kept clean and smooth and lubricated 
sparingly. Wliile replacing a fusible strip, be sure the main switch Ib open, 
and be careful not to touch the other wire with your tool or otherwise, as 
Buch contact would be dangerouG. Never put In a larger fuse than the one 
burnt out. Inspect the worm and gear through the band bote In the casing 
occasionally, to see that they are well lubricated and that no grit gets In the 
il. They should show no wear. The atuffing box on the worm shaft should 
e only tight enough to keep the oil from leaking out of the worm chamber. 
Be sure that all parts are properly lubricated. To make sure that the car and 
machinery run freely, lift the brake lever and then rotate worm shaft by 
pulling on the brake wheel. The empty car should ascend without exertion. 
Keep operating cables properly adjusted. Open switch when elevator is not 
In service. 

A Word on Elevator Installation. — Tbe elevstor In a modern building Is 
a matter of great importance. By judicious selection of elevators those ade- 
quate to the tradlc of the buildings are easy to install. This is a question for 
tlie purchaser to look Into. My advice on tUla matter la: 

1. To get the simplest In mechanical design. 

2. Tbe safest elevator made, 

3. Tbe most noiseless in operation, 
i. The one controlled with ease and certainty. 
Ei. The most economical elevator made, 
G. The one possessing the highest mechanical efllciency, 
7. The one easily and quickly adjusted. 
B. The one that is massive and solid In construction. 
9. The most durable elevator monufactured. 

10, See that the grille work on tbe front of tbe shafts is made ornate 
without recourse to curves and angles. Simple straight lines with an absence 
of dust pockets can be made very ornate, 

n, Do not have your gates, if hand operated, weigh more than 120 
jionods, and if mechanically operated they should be as simple In construc- 
tion as possible. The car gates should Interlock with tbe Door gate, at the 

5 time locking the car controller, so that the power cannot be put on 
while the gates are open. This ma^ seem too fine a precaution of safety, 
but after watching the actions of some operators and an equally foolhardy 
public, one cannot help concluding that too many precautions cannot be 
taken. As to the car itself, the top should be so constructed that dust and 
dirt cannot drop through and ruin the clothes of the passengers. A solid 
flat top presents an excellent working platform for mechanics, cleaners, etc. 
The aides and rear of cars sbould be paneled to a height of about tour feet 
to prevent to a great extent the poking of umbrellas and canes and the 
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throwing of paper, lighted matches, cigar stubs, etc., through the grille work. 
An interlocking tile either of cork or rubber composition makes one of the 
best elevator floors, being neat, sanitary and easily cleaned. The car should 
be broad rather than deep, having a wide opening for entrance and exit. 
The main floor gate should open to the full width of the car gate. 
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Lighting 



The Lighting Problem 

By J. J. Forbrich 

THE use o( artltlclal light dates back to prehistoric times. It has h 
developed along with our clviliiatioD, and it, in turn, lias been one at 
the most Important civilizing agents man has ever devised. 

The improvement ot methods of artiflclal lighting has ever been a prob- 
lem under consideration, and to this day there has been no greater latereat 
to mankind than the artificial production ot light — no branch of scleace or 
engineering that has had a more profound effect upon man's mode of Ufa 
than lighting and illuminaiion. To realize this we have only to consider 
vbat would be the effect on modern life It we had to give up alt modern 
illumination and revert to the torch, the rushlight and the tallow dip of our 
forefathers. 

At times great advances In the development of methods Uave been made, 
wbtcta form marking stones in the history of the art. and at times this devel- 
opment has lagged, and then again some discovery or invention has carried 
It rapidly a long way ahead. Thus, the old open wick lamp of the ancients 
s improved but little until Argand's Invention ot the burner which hears 
his name, and the use of this with a chimney. Other marking atones have 
been the Intro'luctlon of sperm oil, afterwards to he replaced by petroleum, 
and that in turn by illuminating gas, and later the use of electricity in its 
various forms, which, for convenience, may Include acetylene, this being, In 
a sense, a secondary use of electrical energy, 

The rise of illumination to a well defined art la a thing of recent years. 
It la. In fact, linked with the later development of electric lighting in a way 
that In pait. at least, accounts for the popular error of considering Illuminat- 
ing engineering as a branch ot electrical engineering. 

Among the electrical appliances also there are stepping stones marking 
the progress of the art. Thus, first comes the Invention of the arc lamp; 
next the invention ot the incandescent conductor, to be lollowed by the 
Incandescent non-conductor and the incandescent vapor. Illumlnants ot all 
these various types are In use today. 

The modem science of supplying light has added four to els hours to 
the average day, thereby lengthening the allotted span of life by from thirty 
to titty percent, tor light la life and darkness means sleep or death. 

To the average person good illumination means great brilliancy, but the 
fundamental principle of good artificial Illumination Is the proper distribution 
of light, beeping the lUumlnaton ot objects as strong as necessary for their 
Intended use, and at the same time keeping the brilliancy or intensity ot the 
light as low as possible. 

By Intensity Is meant the volume of light coming from each square Inch 
of surface on the llght-eiving source, which. In electric lights. Is the filament. 
A diffusing globe put about the lamp has the effect of Increasing the area of 
the radiating surface for tbe same amount of light, or, as It were, spreading 
the light out over more surface with leas intensity at any point than the 
original area or filament had. The amount of light tost In passing through 
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this el^HB is so email that the total amount obtained Is but little less tban 
that from the bare lamp. 

The subject ot lighting cannot be separated front that of tbe bumao eye. 
It is a commonly known fact that the physiological effect of intense or o 
brilliant light on the eye is very harmful; that it is about equally harmful 
to strain the eyes constantly to do close worit In a dim light, or to do the 
same work In a constantly changlBg. uneven light. We know that while we 
see best by the light of the sun, we cannot endure the direct rays of the 
In our eyes. 

Try to read a paper near an unshaded forty watt lamp hung low. To sea 
the paper, some of the light must be reflected from it to the eye, and so It Is, 
and If the eye were free to adjust the opening of the pupil to the Intensity 
of that reflected light alone. It would see the paper clearly, but the direct rays 
of the light also enter tne eye, causing the pupil to contract to such an extent 
as to prevent sufficient light reflected from the paper entering the eye. We 
have then the painful and harmful effect of straining the eye to see an 
tbe same time suffering a forcible contraction of the pupil from too great a 
light. And because one does not see clearly and comfortahly, be Is some- 
times led to believe that the light is Insufficient, 

If the lamp be raised high enough to prevent the direct rays from enter- 
ing the eye. the pupil can adjust Itself more to the tight reflected from the 
paper. Then if a suitable globe be put over the light Its intensity la de- 
creased without materially lessening the total amount of light, and if the 
globe be tulip or bell shaped, much of the light ia reflected downward, so 
that about the same amount ot light is thrown on the paper, and at the same 
time the eyes are protected from tbe direct rays of tbe light. 

On these principles all efforts In Illumination should be based on pro- 
tecting the eje from tbe direct rays ot light, and so diffusing that light as 
to moke it less Intense In any one spot without materially leGseolng the 
total amount of light, and to have the light so situated as to supply a auS- 
clent amount wherever needed. These results are obtained only by tbe most 
careful placing of lights and tbe use of proper shades and globes. 

In the selection of shades and globes, their design and construction are 
of primary importance, rather than their ornamental effect, and such should 
be selected as will throw tie light where desired or will decrease its inten- 
sity by diffusing It through suitable glass, or that will combine both these 
purposes. 

Shades and globes made from clear, transparent glass, similar to the 
Holopbane globes, are considered by many to be the best. The inner sui^ 
faces of these are corrugated or formed in prisms whtcb are to diffuse and 
soften tbe light. The corrugations on the outer surfaces are intended to 
deflect these diffused rays Into the desired directions. The material In these 
being clear and transparent, tbe loss of light by absorption Is very small, 
while the corrugations or prisms accomplish the desired diffusion and deflec- 
tion of tbe intense light. 

There are three general classes In which these glasses are dealgned, 
according to results desired. One of these throws the strongest illumination 
desired downward, anotlier throws it in all directions below tbe horizontal, 
while the third throws the strongest Illumination slightly below the hori- 
zontal, or, in fact, the light can be thrown in any desired direction by asins 
a globe properly shaped for the purpose. 

Opal, opaline and ground glass globes and shades give well dlflused light. 



Kimt tbere is considerable loss ol Ugbt by absorption, and more InconveiiietiM 
experienced Id beeping tbe ground giB,&e globes clean. Ordinary plain glass 
abades decorated with fancy designs are of but little value beyond their 
decorative qualities, because they change the distribution of llgbt to auch 
a slight extent. 

Reflectors of opaque metal and silvered glass most tborougbly deflect 
the light tn any desired direction, but they allow of no diffusion and leave 
part of tbe room in darkness while an iDtease light is thrown in another 
part, which causes the eyes, looking from place to place In the room, to 
continually contract and dilate to auch an extent as to latlgue them greatly. 

Every manager knows the dollars and cents value o( good office llgbtlng. 
The probieni is simply, how can we get tbe best light at the least coat? The 
answer must be given In these words; Utilize all of the light you have, not 
wasting any of it. Prismatic globes and reflectors will not make light, but 
they will save the light you are Dow wasting. Take an ordinary Incandescent 
lamp for example: This lamp does not give light equally In all directions, 
but, to the contrary, throws Its greatest candle power straight sideways, and 
diminishes in all other directions. Tbe sixteen candle power lamp gives 
sixteen candle power sideways, but only eight candle power straight down- 
ward, and between eight and sixteen candle power at the various angles, so 
U In your office you hang a bare lamp straight pendant about iwo-tbirds of 
tbe light goes up toward the celling and to the side walls, and only a small 
percentage of it goes downward to illuminate your desks. In other words, 
you are wasting from one-half to two-tbfrds of the llgbt you are paying for 
when you do not combine the proper lamp with the proper reflector or shade. 
In order to get the highest efflcleaoy In lighting It Is necessary to direct and 
distribute tbe light exactly wtiere it is wasted and io the proper amounts. 

A very good illustration to fix in tbe mind the idea of light control Is that 
of the nozzle on a hose; the water in the hose may he compared to the light 
coming from tbe lamp and the nozzle to tbe reflector. You can get either 
a strong stream or a Ibin spray that covers a wide area, or anything between 
tbeee two extremes. There are many kinds of reflectors to be had, but, to 
my mind, the prismatic or corrugated mirror reflectors, such aa are used 
extensively In direct and Indirect lighting, best control tbe light. Prismatic 
reflectors are made up of a large number of optical prisms, mathematically 
and scientifically designed, and made with much tbe same care as the lens 
of an optical Instrument, and of a special optical glass. Each of these prisms 
directfl tbe light rays. Variations in the design and contour of these prisms 
give the variations In light distribution. In this line, as well aa Id most 
others, however, there are worthless imitations. 

The latest and best method of oifice lighting Is to have sufficient light by 
general Illumination to do away with the individual desk lamp, which can 
be accompilsbed by either the direct or the Indirect lighting system. This 
not only saves considerable in flret cost of wiring and Qitures, but does away 
with tbe blowing of fuses occasioned by loose connections and would-be 
electricians trying to fix them. 

The flrst thing to do in making bd installation is to ascertain tbe candle 
power needed, and then tbe number of outlets to use. This may vary from 
one In the middle of tbe ceiilag of a small, square room, or one row of lamps 
% long, narrow room, to a large number of smaller lamps equally distrib- 
uted on the ceiling in order to supply uniform light on the working surfaces 
f tbe office. 
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V to Plan Your Arrangement! of Light. 

Doms, wbere It Ib planned to use a single line of unltB 
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placed down the ml[Idle ot the room, tbe lights should be equipped with 
extensive type prismatic rellectore, placing the units about two-Kfths to one- 
haU times an high above the desks aa the width ot tlie room. These lamps 
should be placed about twice aa tar apart as their height above the desks. 

2. — In large rooms with unusually hleh ceilings, use the tocuaing type 
prismatic reflector, dividing the space as nearly as possible into sfjuares, as 
described later, and placing one unit in the center of each square, with a 
height above tbe desks ot about one and one-third times their distance apart 

3. — In large rooms with ordinary celling helghta, or narrow rooms In 
which it is Intended to use two rows or more of light, the use ot the Intensive 
type prismatic reflector will be tound most efHcient, placing the units about 
tour-Stths ot their dietance apart over the desks. 

4. — Where architectural Interference Is encountered, making It impassi- 
ble to (ollow rule 3, tbe height ot the units above the desks may vary from 
two-thirds to one time their distance apart in either direction, and this with- 
out materially afTectlng the uniformity of the illumination. 

6. — Where we find the outlet already located, and too tar apart to apply 
rule 3, or when it Is found Impractical to supply as many outlets as required, 
use extenaive type priEmallc reflectors, making the height of the units above 
the desks or working places one-halt their distance apart. 

Now as to size ot lamps and reflectors: where the walls, ceilings and 
woodwork are ot a light color, allow about eighty watts tor each 100 square 
feet ot surface to be Illuminated. But If the colors are dark, allow 100 lo 
125 watts tor each 100 square teet ot surface to be illuminated. Now divide 
the number of watts aa determined by the number of outlets and the result- 
ant figure is the number of watts required at each outlet. We may use one 
lamp, or a fixture with several lamps, as may be preferred, as the dlstrlliu- 
tion ot a single unit or a group of its component units will be tound the same, 
provided that the lamps and reflectors are hung straight peadant and not 
at an angle. These flgures on wattage apply only to Tungsten lamps. 

If lamps of lower eEciency are used, the wattage and consequently the 
cost ot current, will be greater. For small rooms the forty and slity watt 
sizes will be found the best, and for larger rooms tbe sUty and one hundred 
watt sizes. It these rules are followed a very complete loatallation will be 
obtained. 
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The watts necessary for a given candle power in a room may t 
rately ascertained. For general office work an intensity of three to alj foot 
candles is desirable, and taking this as a basis to figure from, it is an easy 
matter to ascertain the number of lamps needed for a given room or space. 

One of the best plans to fallow when arranging for lighting an office Is 
to divide the celling Into squares, and then put one lamp in the center ot 
each square and not in tbe corners, which is a very common error, aa this 
does not give sufBctent light to tbe desks that may be close to the side walls. 

In practical lighting problems, however, the spacing of the celling, the 
location and the height of the lamps as well, are very often dictated by the 
construction ot the building. In which cases the lamp centers must be placed 
with careful regard for architectural conditions and tor points where special 
Llumlnatton Is desired. It there are such points. 
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I In general, Intensity ot a desirable uniformity can be secured by proper 
spacing and use ot lamps or proper candle power size lor a given beigbt of 
hanging. In continued clerical work it Is essential that tiie light be careCullT 
dlffuaed and that the lamps be diatributed so that each dealt may obtain on 
equal illumination wltiiout shadows, and sufficient to do away eatlrely with 
the desk lamp. 

Shadow, however, is not to be condemned altogether, since it has its 
uselulnesa, the eye depending on shadows and contrasts to bring out the 
contour and details oF the object, but it may be very objectionable, depending 
on Its density aud location, towering in a general way the efficiency of the 
illumination. Shadows may be practically obviated, however, by dividing the 
same volume ot light into a greater number of outlets properly located, and 
by thus multiplying the low cost low candle power units greater economy Ib 
being practiced than by multiplying the high cost high candle power unlta 
to obtain the same freedom from shadows. 

Fixtures to be used are immaterial, but should be in keeping with tha 
general architectural scheme. The illuml nation does not depend on the 
Qxturee but on the placement of tamps and reflectors, making sure that they 
are bung in a correct position and equipped with proper size and type ol 
tungstea lamps and reSectors. 

The Installation of "indirect lighting" for general office use has made 
considerable headway during the last two years, it being claimed for this 
system that its light Is the nearest to daylight of all systems on account of 
using the ceilings as reflectors, and thus obtaining a targe reflecting area. 

The celling should be either a light cream or an Ivory tint, or if It Is to 
be painted, a Qat Aniah paint should be used, one having no oil In suspension, 
and giving a flat tons to ttie liaiBh. Qlosay eurCacea are objeclloDable for 
Indirect lighting. The walls should be of some medium light tint. In one of 
the lighter shades of bud, brown or green. Retintlng should be done every 
one and a half or two years, depending upon local conditions. 

The greatest saving by Installing Indirect lighting fiiturea is In the orig- 
inal wiring of the building. For instance, In place of having the usual chan- 
delier fixtures, wall receptacles and drop lights, all outlets and connecttoni 
tor desk lamps and drop lights are eliminated from the original contract. 

It tahes less time, also, to keep the reflectors ot the indirect llgbtlng 
system clean than the larger number of smaller types, there being but on* 
side ot the reflector to be wiped clean, and on account of its highly polished 
surface, it can be wiped with a soft, dry cloth without removing the reflector 
from the fixture. This la Impossible with direct lighting flstures. which must 
be removed and cleaned with water. 

In order to be able to accommodate tenants who may prefer either the 
direct or the indirect lighting system, all center cbandeliera can be con- 
structed with the sockets pointing In a vertical position either toward the 
floor or ceiling. When this has been done, "adaptables" can be purchased, 
which are inexpensive and can be conveniently attached to the socket to 
convert the direct lighting ilxtures into direct fixtures with little expense. 

Indirect lighting, when installed upon engineering lines, tahea no more 
current Ihan direct lighting syatems where the uBual center fixture and desk 
lamps are used. 

Indirect illtimlnation is suitable for lobbies and halls of office bultdlngs, 
theaters and hotels. This system particularly brings out the architectural 
teaturee and decorations and entirely conceals the light source. 
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Fire Insurance as It Relates to Buildings 

By Charles E. Doty 

Chairman 1910-11 of the Fire Insurance Committee of the National 
Association of Building Owners and Managers 

IN order that we may realize the frailty of Its Inception, and ttae alow but 
sure progress of evolution, let ua first look to a srnopsls of the bUtory 
of fire insurance. 

The great fire of London In 1666 showed the necessity of Qre Insurance. 
So great was the damage wrought, that in ten years all tbe buildings bad 
not been replaced. 

Fallowing other numerous plans, a company called tbe Hand-in-Hand 
was organized prior to the year 1700. This la considered the firat fire inaur- 
ance company — its emblem being two clasped hands. In 1720 tbe Royal 
Exchange and the London Assurance were organized and these are still In 
existence. 

After several Individuals bad taken risks, merely promising to pay in 
case of loss, tbe city of Philadelphia took tbe first dennite steps toward 
protecting property by organizing a voluntary fire department. 

By 17S2 they had seven lire extinguishing companies; and In that year 
the Philadelphia Contribullonshlp— the first Are insurance company In 
America— was organised. 

Twenty-nine years later tbe directors of this company decided that treea 
around a house retarded the companies lighting the fire. Friction developed 
because of this, and out of It came the Mutual Assurance Co. Both of these 
companies are stltl In existence, and continue their operations on the same 
lines — perpetual Insurance. Defined, perpetual Insurance Is a deposit of a 
certain percentage of the face of tbe policy which is paid once for all, tho 
Interest on it proving aufficient to provide for the losses sustained. 

Tbe Revolutionary War exhausted the resources of tbe colonies, and 
Connecticut, because of its manufactories, seemed first to recover, and to this 
1b attributed the organization at that time of many insurance companies 
wltbln Its borders. It Is a matter of record that stock subscriptions were 
paid tor. Ave percent in cash, five percent In thirty days, and 30 percent In 
notes and mortgages. 

The early insurance companies around tbe first part of tbe nineteenth 
century were nearly all marine companies, and the depression la commerce, 
due to the War ot 1813, wiped out moat of them. The survivors saved them- 
selves by changing Into fire insurance companies. 

In 1810 tbe Hartford Fire was organized. The officers received no sal- 
aries. Tbey bad only two agencies and they showed no system In locating 
them. One was at Canandalgua, N. Y., and tbe other at Mlddlebury, Vt. In 
1320 an agency was established at Cleveland. Evidently it was apparent to 
tbe directors of tbe Hartford away back SO years ago that Cleveland would 
Always be larger than Pittsburg. 

These were tbe days of pioneering. Tables ot classified rlska were 
nnthought of. Of course, there had been no experts developed to paaa on 
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the rlHks. There were no maps, and there was no state aupervlsion to pro- 
tect the poHcy bolder. The directors paesed on atl questlocs to the mtnutest: 
details — the vilftl portions ot each policy with the survey, were read t 
board before the policleB were delivered, 

Tlie great fire of 1835 in New York wiped out scorea of companies. The 
Aetna's Iossbb were JllB, 000— more than their resources, but the director* 
pledged their EUpport and they paid accepted claims in full. This proved ft 
good advertiaement tor them, tor their premium receipts iacreaeed so rapidly 
that in twelve moniha they had as much cash as before the Hre. 

And such has been the record of the companies to weather the gales at 
the Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco, and other connagradone. 
The survivors have apparently unlimited reaources. 

At this time, Edwin G. Ripley, of the Aetna, was asked it they made 
money on paper mills, among which there was a frequency of Ores. Rlpler 
was aroused by the questlou and started the classlQcatlon of risks, but inde- 
pendent of, and years in advance of competitors. 

Then started the mutuals. One trying to do a general business, but 
failed; and the other, the factory mutual, based upon knowledge, improve- 
ment and inspection — not doing a general business — which has succeeded. 

Then In auceeselon has come the Standard form; daily reports, whlcb 
facilitate the work and scope of the agents; the enlarging of the Qeld of 
special agents, from agency estabiishers to adjusters of losses, and chooser! 
of risks; and the stepping lu of the State in reference to proper protection 
to policy holders, requiring resources to substantiate the companies' promiu 
to pay Id case of loss. 

In ISSO Massachusetts first required the standard form policy, and other 
states rapidly followed. And such, in part, ahowg the growth of Qr^ insur- 
ance, bora of necessity, and as an authority has said: 

"The evolution has been fragmentary, it Is true, and not altogether la 
an orderly manner, but It has been a steady evolution nevertheless. Starting 
in ignorance of method, only having an object la view, the business of dre 
insurance has gradually reached out, and has more and more found a 
footing. The managers have noted where the relations of the biislnesi 
demanded changes; conllagratlons have brought home to them certain 
truths; and when a form of organization or a method ot doing business has 
broken down, men have been found to come forward and try Bomethiog n 
generally an advance over that which had been diecarded. These men soon 
realized that the sole business of Qre insurance was not simply to pay tosses. 
The evolution has naturally been gradual up to the point where the skilled 
and capable underwriter recognizes that his huslness, being a part of publlo 
progress, should subserve the public interest best by preventing Area. There- 
fore he has made concessions in rates for the men who will take the extra 
precautions In the line of building and tire prevention. His horizon has 
broadened and he eees that fire fighting and construction are closely related 
In the prosperity of his business. He has learned, but slowly, it is true, but 
nevertheless he has learned that what the public desires above eTerythlnj 
else Is certainty, and while he has grumbled many times at the Inlerventioa 
of the state in his business, today he recognizes that intervention, as a rule, 
makes for the certainly which both he and the assured desires. There are 
many incidents and events in the century and a half ot fire insurance In this 
country which might have been wisely different, hut taken as a whole it b 
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been a sound and progressive development, comparlug favorably with that of 
anjr otber line of business." 

Tbe buildings wbich we here today represent are actually valued at from 
f 600,000 to f 1,500.000 each; some less, and some even many times more. 
Situated as they are in the most congested sections of our cities, they are 
subject more or lees to damage by fire; especially Is this tnie in case of a 
great conflagration. Although the owners have spared no expense and tbe 
architects and engineers have spared no Ingenuity to give us buildings as 
nearly proof against fire as is possible, yet there are none of us who think 
our property cannot be destroyed. 

Are we Justified in carrying our own insurance, or should we, upon pay- 
ment of a stipulated sum, transfer our liability to an insurance company? 

The majority of our buildings are compelled to carry insurance, and with 
their owners there is no alternative, 

A large building worth (750.000 to (1.000,000, situated in the very heart 
of the most congested center of one of our largest cities, went along for a 
number of years without insurance. One ol the owners died, and the admin- 
istrators feeling obligated to the estate, rcauired Ore insurance on tbe build- 
ing. It costs file per month. There have been no losses either with or 
without the insurance. 

In another city a building worth (750,000, owned by an Individual, eet 
aside each year (5,000 towards a Are Insurance fund. In eight years there 
have been no losses, and in the latter case also the owner died, and the 
administrator, too, now requires insurance. 

An extremely large percentage of our buildings are erected partially with 
borrowed money. The Insurance companies, banks, individuals, or others 
vho make tbe loans, require that a sufficient amount of insurance be carried 
to protect the amount of the loans. Such, too, are the requirements when 
building on leased ground. The lessor requires sufficient insurance be car- 
led so that any possible damage to the building may be repaired and the 
laocy continued without the possible loss to the lessor In rentals. 

We have here Illustrations of the individual and independent owner, 
either willfully pr neglectfully carrying his own Insurance, and instancea of 
owners, because of their financial obligations, compelled to be fully protected, 
and the latter are in the majority by a large percentage. 

Why shouldn't everyone be Insured? 

Within tbe last few years the National Association of Credit Men, com- 
posed of from 8,000 to 10,000 members, and among them representatives of 
our greatest and largest corporations, have become alive to the necessity of 
fire Insurance. The Individual credit men are being educated to ascertain 
whether their customers are protected in case of loss by Are. Who would 
want to be the one who sold goods to the merchant who was without insur- 
ance when his eatabllshment burned, and the last bill of goods unpaid, 

Because our buildings are erected on mother earth, and built of atone, 
brick, cement, steel, and In many instances managed by brains— what would 
be the loss in case of a conflagration? What is tbe possibility of loss, even 
on one floor, from Are started on the premises? 

I And, as one of the bulletins of the Credit Men says, "Insure, and do It 
fnow — otherwise your assets today may be cinders tomorrow." 

When a member of your family Is ill, you want as good a physician as 
your money will employ. When you are desperately In need of a good law- 
yer you want as good an attorney as you can get. When you place your fire 
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Insurance, use the eame rule — employ the best and moBt reliable agencr, ( 
ibere will be breakers ahead for you. 

In large cities competition Is eo keen amooK tDsurance men. they realize, 
or at least ought to realize, that rates being eQual, their ability to secure and 
hold your business is in their ability to give the best insurance obtainable. 
Tbey can assist you in drawing up special clauses, which apply to your par- 
ticular needs, that nllt make you amply secure In case oC a fire. Then, too, 
they can assist la a quick and equitable adjustment oC your loaa. 

The history of fire iusurance covers to the present time a period of 241 
years, and it Is the results o( this experience that an ageat ought to offer 
to his clieuts. 

The nature of his calling does not Decessarily make the building man- 
ager an insurance expert, and it behuovea him to soak in a little of the 
other's eiperieace whenever the opportunity affords. 

As an illustration ot the little things that can happen to annul the Intent 
of your insurance, and of the necessity of closely reading the conditionB of 
your policy, and also of having your insurance with a good, live agent, let 
me cite this instance that occurred to one of my tenants a few years ago: 

Tills tenant had space on the third floor, and in the basement, and sup- 
posed that their insurance agent tiad them properly protected. They claim 
he was aware ol the two different locations. They had a fire In the basement 
and the loss nas f2,000. The loss was properly adjusted and the amount 
agreed upon when it was discovered the insurance covered the stock only 
on the third door. The Insurance companies would not pay a cent ot the loan 
and the tenant accepted their ultimatum as final. 

I recently found a case parallel to the one Just mentioned. In which the 
insured did not accept the decree of the Insurance company as Qnal, but SUQflj 
and his claim was sustained by the court. 

A man who took out insurance on goods on the first floor of a building 
afterward moved the goods from the first to the third Boor. A fire destroyed 
the property. The company refused to pay, on tJie ground that the location 
had been changed, and that the policy was thereby Invalidated. This con- 
tention was not malutained in the courts, but it might have been if the e 
dence had tended to show the goods could have been saved if they bad still 
been on the first floor, la other words, if the fire had started at the top of 
the building instead of In the bascmenC, the insured might not have been 
able to recover Ms loss. 

Which are the best Insurance companies? 

In a recent issue ol the directory I found the names of some ITS t 
insurance companies represented in the city of Cleveland. 

The Insurance on (he building that I manage. Is placed in twentrone 
different companies, so it Is easily seen that I can have my choice — and well 
I may. 

in the past fifty years, l.OOD insurance companies have failed. Do you 
know the name of the company that paid $4,000,000 in losses in the San 
Francisco fire, and still plods along writing policies and paying Its new losses 
without outside help? Do you know the names ot any of the companies that 
paid their losses In this conflagration without a whimper and their assets are 
still in excess of their liabilities? These are the companies to which to tia 
for It is their past records and not future promlsra in which we are vitally 
interested. 
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InveBUgate your corapanlee as carefully as you would your own tenanta. 

Learn their net surplus above capKal and all other liabilities. 

There are several ways In which to learn deflnltely about their Qaanclal 
responsibilities. Your State Superintendent of Insurance, located at each 
state capital, is a source of laformatlon as to companies operating within 
his state. An application to the loan department at any life inaurance com- 
pany will bring a list of companies acceptable to them. Surely tbey ought 
to have an uablaseii list. But you may flnd It a long one, and a careful 
scrutiny of the names as to tbelr size can further satisfy you as to their 
Btnesa to meet your retiutrementa. 

Tour agent and your companies determined, you MUST give your moat 
careful attention to the policy, 

A fire Insurance policy has been defined aa "a contract to Indemnity the 
holder thereof for actual destruction, by fire, of value appertaining to certain 
specified" property owned by him." 

Marine insurance Is written tor the actual value of the stock insured at 
the time the policy Is written. But losses by fires, aa our definition Indicates. 
are settled on the basis of the actual value at the time of the fire. 

In case of a partial loss to your building, have you the records on which 
to secure an equitable adjustment to yourself? 

Personally, I believe that each building should be most carefully ap- 
praised, floor by fioor. by an accepted appraisal company. When adjusting 
a loss, this will show actual value at a certain date, a percentage can be 
agreed upon for determination, and with tt you can dictate the settlement 
and not the adjuster. 

In a boolc entitled "Fire Insurance in Mills," and published in 1SS2, 1 
found this paragraph: 

"Competition among underwriters has reduced the coat of insuring man- 
ufacturing properly to the lowest practicable approach to the actual risk 
l&Toived: and tbe expense of Insurance cannot be lessened in any other 
manner than by diminishing the hazards of fire." 

That may have sounded all right In 1S83, and I believe It did; but In the 
time present It Is tbe farthesi from fact. 

I know of CO combination of business Interests as closely interwoven as 
the Are Insurance companies. On the 8th of June, 1910, la the Indianapolis 
News, Attorney-General Bingham, of Indiana, was quoted as saying that if. 
through his suit agaiuEt 129 Are insurance companies, he could break up the 
Are Insurance combine. It would open up the fire insurance In business in 
Indianapolis on a fair competitive basis, which would produce fair profits for 
the Insurance companies and at tbe same time reduce the cost to the in- 

Combination or no combination — if we are being given an equitable and 
fair rate we are not justified in wasting our time in protest. But If. on the 
other hand, upon us Is levied a tax — for inaurance is a tax — in excess of 
what our losses should bear, then we, as building managers, are negligent It 
we do not demand our fair rate and fight for It until the "cows come borae." 

Although the history of five insurance dates back 169 years before, yet 
the classification of rialcs was unthought of until tbe year 1S35, And today 
that class 111 cation of risks does us little good unless we actually make use 
of It. 

In each and every city of sufficient size, the fire Insurance companies 
(or at least those in the combine) maintain what is called an Inspection 
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bureau, and thle. I believe, is a part vt the state inspection bureau. The 
word "inspection." however, is a misnomer, for the object o! Its work la th« 
making ot rates. 

Nearly Four years ago I was nolltled that owing to certain defects ii 
wiring, negligence of tenanls anil several other items, the rate on our build- 
ing bad been Increased about a hundred fold. And the tenants were told 
they were soaked, too. I immediately took the matter up with the manager 
of the inspection bureau, and promised blm all of his recommendations would 
be compiled with, both by ourselves and by our tenants, who would be 
evicted unless they did comply. After a. systematic effort the work was 
completed, and then I applied for our former rating. Did I get it? Pointing 
lo a long picture banging on the wail, he eald: "Do you see that?" Looking 
at a photo ot the Baltimore Are, I aaid. "Yes." And then pointing to a picture 
on another wall he said: "Do you see that?" And looking at a photo of the 
veaults of the San Francisco disaster, I again replied, "Yes." Then he said: 
"Someone has gol to pay tor that," and (he rate that we had for six years, 
and upon which the insurance companies had enjoyed nearly 100 percent 
clear profit, was boosted because some one, or the system employed, had 
blundered. 

Do the stockholders pay lor their mistakes? Nol And it Are Insurance 
agents reSect the opinions ot the stockholders, they don't admit ot any rols- 

To a well versed Insurance agent I recently remarked that there are 
tew flres which could not have been prevented b; due foresight on the part 
of some one. 

"Could the Baltimore fire have been prevented?" he asked. 

"Not now," 1 replied; "but it could have been prevented." 

My apparent narrow one-sldedness appalled him, and he said that ha 
could readily see I knew nothing about fire insurance. 

Concerning the prevention of fire and the Baltimore Dre in partlculat 
let me quote one who hits the nail on the head after my own heart: 

"Every underwriter knows that science long ago gave us automatic 
devices. unfaillBB in action, whereby a flood of water automatically plays 
upon a fire breaking out anywhere in a building, effectually preventing its 
spread and oflen extinguishing the fiamcs. These devices are so cheap that 
equipment companies will Install them free of extra cost to the insured. 
Were the owners of warehouses and stocks In Baltimore, where values under 
single roofs ran into a million dollars without being thus protected, refused 
insurance because of obvious negligence so Inexcusable aa to be criminal In 
Us short slghtedn ess? Not at all. Was thle wholesale district, peppered with 
dozens of instances ot such foolhardy recklessness, placed under a ban. c 
pelled by utter inability to procure insurance, to Install automatic fire eictiU' 
guishlng appliances? Not at all. No more than they are In dozens ot cities 
that can be named. Due notice, followed In the event of general apathy bj 
one emphatic "No insurance to offer" all along the line, could have compelled ' 
Baltimore, inside ot a year, to make Itself Immune against sweeping confla- 
grations. The refusal to accept the local premiums tor a year would have 
saved the companies and the public f30,000,000 in Indemnity, and would have 
meant as a reward tor a year's abstinence, a profitable buslneaa for years 
after the ban had been removed." 

"It win be urged that auch Joint action could only be reached as 
result at conspiracy, ptmlstaable at law. By what process, torsootb, do & 
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hundred Dre ofBcea In a city so EtIBe competition that their unltorm 
[or LoaurlDg certain mercbandise lying In a particular bulldlnB 1b, say, $1.7630 
per SlOO — the price not varying halt a cent, though you rap at the doore of 
the hundred underwriters? By conspiracy, o( course. And conspiracy, for 
obvious public benefit, could not be more reprehensible than for covert public 
pillage. But the more dangerous the conditions, the higher the premium: 
the higher the premium, the greater the commission, and the greater the 
Bcramble among the agents to induce their home offices to Issue dangerous 
policies. Apart from adequate Inspection, moral and physical, and the con- 
flagration cure, is there anyone competent to speak who believes that the 
loBses due to Isolated Sres could not be materially reduced by heroic rem- 
edies applied after a fire for the purpose of preventing recurrences. For 
Instance. Qres happen every year, in GOO schoolhouses, 600 churches, and 
1,400 hotels, and yet the conditions which produce these flres are being 
perpetuated. Why? In the greatest measure, because the Are Insurance 
companies contemplate such vlBitntlons with imperturbable equanimity! The 
loBsea come out of the pockets of those who do not burn down. AH that the 
brokers' principals do Is to see that enough people with properly relatively 
Immune against fire, pay Into the pool enough money to refund the losses of 
those sure moneydosers who bribe heavily for admission lo the same pool." 

Yet, after all ia Eaid and done regarding the administration, it is the 
aystem of insurance that, in the main. Is defective. Bom long ago under 
conditions to which it was then tar better adapted. It has withstood the 
commercial revolution, the industrial upheavals, and, as a whole, has stood 
unchanged, stubborn and unbending, while the whole business world about 
it was being transformed. Unless the ferment wllhln Is already at work 
producing changes not yet \islhle outwardly, it looks as if the revolutloo ia 
Insurance methods will have to be wrought through external agencies. Pres- 
ent conditions cannot continue long after the business man realises that the 
flgurea In bis insurance bills cover mostly disbursements tor criminal neg- 
ligence and apathy, greed, incendiarism, and a thousand preventable causes 
of fire and conflagration, and while the genuinely unavoidable cost of Sre 
could be covered for a tithe of what he now pays. The whole business com- 
munity Is wretchedly served and badly abused In its conSdence; it should 
work out its own salvation and not wait to have It worked out by others. 
There is, furthermore, a large Bection of this same community that should 
seek special relief because It can get special relief from this evergrowing 
burden and abuse: It la that section which, besides being sound and upright, 
financially and morally, has Its property In such a condition that the prob- 
ability of Are Is much below the average — the class of insurers who do not 
bum down and who, under existing conditions, pay for the losses of those 
who can afford to burn down, who do burn down — In tact, pay the whole 
Insurance bill ot {200.000, 000 or more a year. It is that class of hotels, of 
newspaper plants, of furniture houses, of breweries, of clothing makers, ot 
hardware dealers, with the excellent record, who today are charged a "basic 
rate" by grouping them with those who have the bad record and will continue 
to have Are. 

And wherein Ilea the remedy? 

Mr. George H. Holt, to whom I propounded the question: "Will It be 

necessary to organize an office building mutual?" writes: "While I tlilnk it 

will be unnecessary to form a mutual company to write office buildings alone, 

yet there le no doubt In the world that such an Institution would be highly 
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profltable. When the New fingtand Factory Mutuals tan pay their losses 
and operating expenses at a cost of six or elgbt ceote on a hundred dollars, 
writing hazardous rlEka throughout the country. It ie absurd that flreprool 
offlce buildings sbould be required to pay the premiums which are exacted 
Id most cities." 

It Is an actual lact that in 1909 the average net cost of all Insumnce of 
the New England Factory Mutuals was but m per tlOO. 

How many times i'/; cents are offlce bulldlug rates? In Chicago, I am 
told, the insursDce compaules have a slop rale of ]6 cents, but that the rate 
la nearer 40 cents than 15. 

In the record ot the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 
In 1909, In the Illinois claeslQcatlon report, niay be found this vital inrorma- 
tlon: With a premium income of fG&0,000 and an aggregate amount ot risks 
of H4, 000.000, the ratio of losses paid to premiums received was 42.3 percent 
OD dwellings and their contents; 70, S2 percent on mercantile risks; 42.9 
percent on special hnzards, and 11.45 percent on all other risiis. There is ni 
other classification in which olflce buildings could be placed in this schedule, 
excepting the very cream, "all other risks." The loss ratio under that ciasal- 
flcatton Is but 11.45 percent, while under mercantile risks, which means brick 
and frame mercantiles of moderate size, this company carries $12,600,000 
Insurance, and the loss ratio was 70.80 percent. 

Surely suIHcIent evidence has been submitted to show that office build- 
ings are contributing more than their share of the premiums to help carry 
the losses on more hazardous risks. 

Prom a mass of correspondence received from Bualness Managers all 
over the country. I am of the opinion that in localities where there has been 
agitation, the offlce buildings have beeo given a better rate than they would 
have otherwise received. And greater will be the results obtained "If," a 
western manager wrote, "properly owners can unify their efforts: for ll 
with a solid front, we can secure reforms which will bring us results pos- 
sibly unthought of to any ot us here." 

I maintain that If the insurance companies of this country will employ 
the rigid policies— or practices — of the New England Factory Mutuals, the 
Are Insurance rates will be forced down away below iheir present level, 
because the lasses will be materially decreased. Contrast the frequent in- 
spections of the Factory Mutuals with the Infrequent and ofttlmes not at all 
luspecIloDs of the old line companies. Then contrast the losses ot the one 
with the other. It Is prevention from fire, which inspection wilt help give u 
Ibnl we want far more than the indemnity In case ot loss. 

Contrast the refusal of the Factory Mutuals to take the risks made haz- 
ardous by exposure and the greed of the old line companies to write them 
and then again contrast their losses. 

If a garage Is stuck up alongside of your beautiful and modem fireproof 
structure, a tew cents are Immediately tacked on your rate. How long would 
rou be exposed to that risk if the garage Instead of the fireproof structure 
were compelled to stand the penalty of exposure In the shape of increased 
premiums? And such a system Is not Impossible, hot Just. 



New Fire Schedule of Fireproof Office 
Buildings 

By Cullen Brown 

FIRH INSURANCE, which originated in bettliig between merchants aa 
to whether their ahipB would arrive safely or uot, has, throueh modem 
commercial demands, grown Into an enormous commercial proposition, 
until now practically every risk Ib subject to a schedule In which charEes 
are made [or conditions which experience has proved to the companies te 
bazardouB, and credits for certain conditions are given in order to form an 
equitable rate. For Instance, a building with a lire escape la given a credit 
tor same, for It affords this protection to that building; that, If a Ore occurs 
in the adjoining building, the flremen have a safe platform from wblch to 
fight the flames, thus not only aiding tfae Ore company to put out the flre In 
the exposed building, but also preventing the flre from doing damage to the 
building equipped with the flre escape. 

Years of experience and comparison of losses have enabled the com- 
panies to prepare a schedule more or less perfect, which will give a rate on 
the modern fireproof office building. This schedule covers three closelj' 
printed pages, starting out with the area and ending with a reduction tor 
eight; percent colneurance clause. 

In order to establish a basic riite. the first consideration Is the height 
and area of the building, the next consideration, the occupancy. It Is very 
plain that an open space 20x100 teet cannot contain as much infiammable 
material or cause as severe a flre as a space 40x100 feet, and it Is also very 
plain that In a building two stories high a fireman can flght a fire In any 
portion of the building without trouble, whereas in a building sixteen stories 
high It is very dlQIcult to get water to the top floor. Aa for occupancy, a 
building which is filled with Inflammable material, such as furniture, open 
stock of dry goods, or something similar, Is much more susceptible to flre 
than a building filled with pig Iron; of course, between these two supposed 
occupanles there la a wide difference, and the insurance compEinies have 
tried to make a proper allowance for all. 

A modern fireproof office building is divided Into many small spaces by 
tton-combustlble partitions; Ihita a flre would have no chance to gain any 
great headway In comparison with, say. a department store. In which the flre 
can run from one end of a floor to another in a very short space of time. 

Let us take a typical office building and go through the schedule, sup- 
posing the building to be 100x100, of sixteen stories and basement, we have 
a basic charge of 45.5 cents. As the two lower floors are presumed tg have 
fireproof partitions between the rooms and above the second floor, ordinary 
non-combustible divisions, a credit is given of 3.3 cents, making the net basis 
charge 42,3 cents; as the two lower floors are usually given up to commercial 
purposes, the charge would be IS percent of the basis rate for tbesa two 
floors. The outside walls are supposed to be curtain walls, 12 Inches thick, 
and If they are so, no charge la made. If these walls, Instead of being brick, 
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are constructed of atone, tile or terra cotta, there lis an additional ( 
owing to tbe greater damagablllty of these. Wooden frames lor bay windows 
would also be charged tor. Any skylights, not wire glasB and metal frames, 
would also be charged lor. Open well boles, llgbt shaFts. or courts, open to 
the sky, owing to tbe danger of brands from burning bulldlngB being carried 
tbrough the air and deposited in such open spaces, causing Interior fires, 
would bring a further charge. Floors are supposed to be constructed of 
reinforced concrete, with nailing strips imbedded in fireproof material: 
wooden floors on concrete, however, are allowed without any charge. Two 
open stair cases are allowed and one bank of open elevators without cbarge. 

Presuming that the building has the ordinary hazards of a fireproof ofSce 
building, such as a restaurant with cooking done by gas, no coal stoves, 
men's turnlBhiag store, drug store, bank, railway ticket office and cigar 
store, which occupancies are usually found In a large office building, there 
would be a charge for the first two floors, where these occupancies are sup- 
posed to be. of 14 perceut of the basis rate: as stated above, the partitions 
are presumed to be non-combustible, resting on a fireproof floor, anchored 
at both top and bottom. The stairs are supposed to be metal, and the 
threads slate with a metal sub thread. Heat Is supposed to be steam In 
basement engine room, cut off from the rest of tbe building. Of course, 
lighting is supposed to be electric light with wiring up to standard. For 
Instance, I have an example of two buildings In which a charge of 5 cents 
was made for deficiencies In electric light wiring. All root bouses are sup- 
posed to be fireproof. Of course, tbe flreprooflng of tbe beams, trusaea. el 
is supposed lo be standard. 

Summing it up. we find a charge of 15 percent for the commercial c 
cupancles on tbe llrst and second floors under the area charge and 14 per- 
cent under tbe communication cbarge, Inasmuch as it is presumed that these 
various stores, restaurants, etc.. will have unprotected openings between 
themselves and the rest of the building. There is also a general charge of 
3S percent as the penalty for occupancy: by this It is meant that a haber- 
dasher store or restaurant and other commercial occupants have enough 
Infiammable material In an open space, so that a Are could gain enough 
headway to cause considerable damaf;e to the building. This gives us a 
total of 67 percent of the basis rate of 42.3 cents and brings the total up to 
70.6 cents. There is a credit In Breproof buildings where there Is no stone 
or marble Interior decorations; this would cot, however, apply to the aver- 
age offlce building: neither would water-tight floor ways, for which there le a 
credit, nor fireproof cut-oITs. There Is, however, a credit for an Inside four- 
inch stand pipe with a l!i-lnch bose of 3 percent of the basis rate and a 
credit for an outside fire escape with outside stand pipe of 4 percent. 
There should be a credit for a watchman reporting to a central station. 
However, the new schedule makes no allowance for this, as, under their 
rules, a watchman must make bis rounds every hour, and in a 16-story build- 
ing 100x100 It would require at least two men patrolling the building con- 
GtAntty all night, and In case of the plant not running twenty-four hours 
would require them to climb up sixteen stories and be on tbe move con- 
etftntly, which evidently is not practical and eventually 1 believe this rule 
win be amended bo that an Inspection at 10 p. m., 12 m., and 6 a. m... with an 
hourly report in the basement, will be regarded as eufflcient 

The credit on the stand pipes and fire escape being 7 percent of the 
basis rate, we have a net rale of 67.8 cents. 
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We now take up the point of eiiposure charges. If the exposing build- 
Inga are under three stories and the openings In the office buildings are pro' 
tected with wire glass with loetal frames, there Is no charge; it, however, 
these openings are not protected, a charge of S percent based on the rate 
ot the exposing buildings is made; that Is, It the rate of the eiLposlng build' 
ing 1h 1 percent, the charge would be 5 cents; if the rate Is I^ percent, the 
charge would be ''a cents. If the exposing buildings exceed three stories. 
a wall damage charge is made on the same basis as above. 

A great many people do not recognize (be great damage a small Are can 
cause to terra colta or stone. Au instance in my experience occurred the 
other day In which a client of ours was erecting a fireproof bakery; he had 
bis terra cotta piled on a vacant lot near the building and protected from 
abrasion by straw, as terra cotta Is usually packed. About 11 p. m. some- 
one threw a Ughled match or something of a similar natuie Into the straw, 
which caught fire, and, although the fire department was only three blocks 
away, the resulting blaze damaged 50 percent of the terra cotta so that 
it could not be used. You can readily see what damage a Bre in a elx-story 
building, filled with the ordinary combustible material, would cause to the 
atone or terra cotta trim of an office building. 

Allowing that this typical office building should have one exposure of 
a three-story building with no protection and an exposure of a alx-story offlce 
building from which the supposed offlce building was protected, each of 
which rated at I percent, we have an additional charge of 10 cents, or a 
total built up rate of 78 cents. 

Insurance companies base their rates on the suppositiou that everyone, 
for their own protection, will carry at least 80 percent o( the value of the 
goods or buildings insured, but It has been found that in very many cases a 
1500.000 fireproof office building will only carry about (50,000 of insurance 
to take care of minor fires, such as are classed as "Awning" or "Waste 
Paper Basket" fires, and. In consequence, the volume of premium Is not 
enough to take care of the conflagration hazard and to force the assured to 
carry a proper amount of insurance, the basis rate is made very high, but 
a 50 percent credit is given in case the assured will carry Insurance to the 
amount of SO percent of the value of the building: therefore, this clause 
attached will bring the rate down to 39 cents for Bve years; for three annual 
premiums. It will further reduce the rate to 23.4 cents. 

Insurance companies further allow term insurance, that is. you may pay 
an amount equal to three years' premium and receive a policy which will 
cover this risk for term of five years; this will further reduce the rate to 23.4 



First Official Report of the Fire 

Insurance Committee of Building 

Owners and Managers 

By Charles E. Doty, Chairman 

THE subject ot (ire iuEurance has Ueconia a eiost popular one with 
organlzatlone througbout the entire country. One authority said 
that every state legislature In Besalan last winter passed, or at laast 
conBldered, legislation aftecting Are Insurance. So persistently baa the pub- 
lic delved Into the subject that It la satisfied tbat It bnows its weakneases, 
and It has, with tbis ltnawle<1ge, put the Ore insurance companies entirely 
on the defensive. 

In November. 1910, the New Yorli State leglalature started an investiga- 
tion ot the fire insurance companies wbich opened the eyes of the public to 
the Itnowledee tbat the Insurance companies are running their business on 
a gamble with fate, and not on a scientlflc basis of correct rHtlng ot Are risks. 

Everything else being equal, there is no reason why Insurance rates in 
Detroit should be higher than in Cleveland, and yet the Penobscot building 
In Detroit is 42 cents and the Chamber ot Commerce in Cleveland is 25 
cents. Tbat is one ot the Inequalities in rates that your committee has dis- 
covered, and It is inequality in rates, not only In different locations, but in 
the different classes of risks, and hosts of other complaints that have caused 
the public to clamor for the regulation ot the fire Insurance companies. 

Tour committee acliQowledges that some Insurance reformers may be too 
radical. The companies, themseives. do not welcome house cleaning at all. 
So whatever may be the course pursued, we hope it will be the one which 
will bring lower rates to the Insured, and enormous reduction In our annual 
fire waste and the continuance of our valued Institutions, the fire insurance 
companies, on a scientific basis and an equitable one to a11 classes ot risks, 
as well. 

Congressman Jackson has Introduced a resolution calling for an appro- 
priation ot a quarter ot a million dollars lo cover the expense of Investigating 
the loss ot life and property by fire, and the rates charged for fire inaurance. 
We believe that If passed, this reeolutlon will bring about a reasonable re- 
duction In rates on our buildings over the entire country. The claases of 
riska which bring the greatest losses should bear the highest rales. T 
argue and have compiled data with which to substantiate our claim, that the 
class or risk which we represent does not contribute to the fire loss to an 
appreciable degree, and should be so rated. 

This national investigation has a distinct advantage over state Investi- 
gation. Fire insurance is in uo sense local. The San Francisco disaster 
affected every section from that city clear to Eastport, Me. An Institution 
so tar reaching should be InveetiBated, theretore, by the national govern- 
ment, rather than by the several states. And neither should the Insuntncs 
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companlea be compelled to compile data for forty-seven different states that 
could be more effectively used by the national government. 
We give Congiessman Jackson's resolution In full: 

62d Congress, Ist Session. H. J. Res. 97. 

In the House of Representatives. May 12, 1911, 

Mr. Jackson introduced the following joint resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the committee on appropriations and ordered to be printed: 
Joint Resolution. 

Providing for an investif^atlon for the purpose of cotlectlng statistical 
data relating to the loss of life and property by Qre In the United States, 
the reasonableness of rates charged for fire insurance, and the relation of 
such rates to the causes of fire lossea, and makiug an appropriation to meet 
the expenses thereof. 

Whereas, the toss of life and property by fire in this country is abnor- 
mal, and is to a large extent removable by economic treatment, under suit- 
able laws and governmental supervision; and 

Wheteas, there is necessity for investigation of the causes of such losses 
by fire and the collection of etatlsticul data relating thereto, as well as the 
relation to such losses of rates chnrged for fire insurance, to the end thai 
the people of the several states of the United States may adopt proper 
expedients to prevent such lossea and to secure Gre insurance at reasonable 
cost, as well as to promote the education of their citl^ienship in preventing 
conflagration; and 

Whereas, the several states, in their efforts to deal with those problems 
and the regulation of Qre insurance rates, are meeting with many obstacles, 
In that there Is no central source of Information from which facts concern- 
ing the causes, cumber, and history of fires can be obtained, tabulated, and 
analyzed, and their relation to reasonable Are insurance rales made mani- 
fest; and 

Whereas, the determination of reasouable lire Insurance rales for any 
state reauires a consideration of the facts and history of Are losses in all 
the states, and such work will be greatly facilitated and made more perfect 
by a central bureau of research, which must of necessity be conducted by 
the Federal government: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
State of America, in Congress assembled. That the President of the United 
States be hereby authorized and directed to employ suitable experts and 
assistants and to cause an exhauBtlve tn(iutry to be made Into all available 
facts bearing upon the loss of lite and property by fire and upon the means 
of preventing such toss in the future. Inquiry shall also be made to show 
what proportion the loss of property by lire bears to the whole amount of 
property insured in the several slates, and all other tads necessary to estab- 
lish proper cl as bIA cations and reaaonable fire insurance rates throughout 
the United StaWs. The President is also directed to invite the co-operation 
of the states in the investigation by ordering the accumulation of such 
reports of the current experience of Sre Insurance companies as the experts 
employed shall find necessary for the work to be accomplished. Said experts 
shall report to the President the findings of the analysis of the facts ex- 
amined by them, to the end that the states shall be aided In making mani- 
fest the reasonableness oC fire insurance rates and (he efforts to restrict 



fire waste. At some date within two years from the date of their appolnt- 
ment. Bald esperte shall make a full report of what has been fouDd by them 
and shall aet forth what should be done to establish a permanent bureau 
dealing with the problems of Sre waste and the proper measurement of fire 
hazard, for the establisbraent of fire inaiirance rates. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollani be ap- 
propriated from any moneys not otherwise appropriated to pay the espenaeB 
of the inquiry provided for by this resolution. 

In behalf of this joint resolution, your committee submits the following 

reBolution and urgea Its adoption. A similar resolution has already been 

adopted by the Buildlag Managere' Association of CItlcaeo and Seattle. 

(Copy.) 

B Interior has recently brought to public 
:e In the United States is excessively large 



waste now exist, and 
1 of such fire waste and c 
and thereby suggest a remedy 

I be properly conducted 



Whereas, the Secretary of t: 
attention the fact that the fire wa: 
and is constantly increasing, and 

Whereas, no adeQuate records of Buch fir 

Whereas, only an exhaustive Invesligalli 
pllatlon of such records will disclose the cans 
tor the same, and 

Whereas, such an exhauslve Investigation 
only by the Federal government, therefore be It 

Resolved, That the National Convention oE Building Managers, assembled 
In Cleveland. moGt heartily endorses and approves the H. J. resolution 
ninety-seven, introduced by Hon. Fred S. Jackson of Kansas, and pledges 
its moral support to the furtherance of said resolution, and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions commending his action In 
tntroilucing thle worthy leslslation be sent to Oongreasmau Jackson, tbe 
Secretary of the Interior, and to every other member of Congress, request- 
ing their best endeavors in behalf of the aforesaid resolution. 

Your committee prepared a form which they sent out to some 2,000 
building managers throughout the country. The result of the inforraatloil 
secured on these blanks bas been tabulated and Is submitted as a part of 

It was not compulsory on the part of anyone to give the information 
requested and tor that reason we think we were very successful In aecurinK 
as many returns as we did. 

Your committee personally presented these Bgures to Mr, J. V. Parker, 
manager Western Actuarial Bureau. Chicago, as our argument for lower 
rates. Mr. Parker very pleasantly and very frankly advised us that up to 
the time present the insurance companies have not rated modern office 
buildings on a schedule planned to meet the conditions which they present, 
but that there is In process of perfecting the '"Parker Schedule." 

The '"Parker Schedule" is the product of Mr. J. V. Parker, from whose 
letter of July 6th, 1911, we quote the following: 

"Owing to the demands upon my office recently on account of the new 
laws becoming effective in different states, I have been unable to complete 
my publication for measuring the fire hazard of buildings of fireproof con- 
struction. 

'"I succeeded In having a revised edition printed, but up to the present 
time have not been able to complete my test applications. Therefore, I am 
unable to say whether or not I have succeeded in eliminating all the Incon- 
sistencies in this edition. I think, however, while I may not have succeeded 
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%ly Id getting It oa a working basia, that It Ib In pretty fair amSvT £ 
have sent it out to my regular BubBcribera. suggeatlng that tliey use It 
cautiously Cor a few montlis and at tlie end of that time favor me wltli Bucb 
BuggeBtlons aB they may have to make after putting it to a practical teat 

"1 had dally expected to get these test applications Id shape so that 1 
could submit same to you showing average results, but owing to tbe many 
dlfflcultlea encountered recently. 1 have not succeeded in doing bo up to the 
present time, although I hope to have them completed within a weeh or 
ten days. 

''Ab 1 am unable to furnish you with any tabulation showing tbe average 
effect on existing eBtimales, It occurred to me that possibly tbe effect on a 
dozen or flfteen specific risks, with a little Idea of the class of buildings, 
might be of Interest. 1 therefore bad sucb a list prepared, copy of wblcb I 
am enclosing herewith. While the majority of results quoted la this list 
show a reduction, I do not want you to get tbe Impression that tbat la going 
to he the result on every buUdlng, because tbere will he Bome Increases on 
badly exposed buildings or hazardously occupied huUdlage. or even on poorly 
constructed buildings. There will also be some increases at certain points 
where tbe method tbat bas been followed In the past for making estimates 
on buildings of this class of construction produced generally lower figures 
than the methods followed at some other point. Tou, of course, understand 
tbat no system wblch places the eetlmates on any particular class ol this 
kind, on a uniform basis In all cities, can be eitpected to produce the same 
results at different points, when the method formerly la use varied mate- 
rially." 

Test Cases Showing Application of "Parker Schedule." 

Five-story brick building, plastered walls, occupied by wholesale paper 
house. Old rate with co-Insurance, 28 cents; new rate with co-Insurance, 24 
cents. 

Four-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, oc- 
cupied by a wholesale hardware house. Old rate with co-insurance, 34 cents; 
new rate with co-lnaurance, 29 cents. 

Fourteen-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, 
occupied as a hotel and tower floor mercantile occupants. Old rate with 
co-Insurance, 49 cents; new rate with co-Insurance, 38 cents. 

One-story brick building, heavy walls, occupied by 3 bank. Old rate 
with co-Insurance, 22 cents; new rate with co-Insurance, 16 cents. 

Three-story brick building, heavy walls, marble facing front wall, occu- 
pied by a bank- Old rate with coinsurance. 23 cents; new rate with co- 
insurance. IS cents. 

Ten<story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, occu- 
pied by bank and offices with restaurant In basement. Old rate with co- 
Insurance, 26 cents; new rate with co-insurance, 20 cents. 

Fourteen-story skeleton steel constructed building with brick curtain 
walls, occupied by bank on lower Boors, offices above, and numerous tailor 
sbops distributed through building. Old rate with co-Insurance, 4[> cents; 
new rate with co-Insurance. 33 cents. New rate includes exposure charge 
13 cents net. 

Eight-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, 
occupied by bank on lower floors and printing office on eighth. Old rate 
with co-insurance, IS cents; new rate with co-insurance, 13 cents. 
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Four-Story brick building, pilastereij walls, with mercantile occupants 
throughout building. Old rate with co-taaurance. 39 cents] new rate with 
co-la Buraace, 27 cents. 

Four-story eheleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls. 
occupied by three machine shops. Old rate with co-IuBurance. 82 cents; 
new rate with co-insurance, 36 cents. 

Elght-Btory reinforced concrete constructed building, brick curtain walls, 
occupied by general storage warehouse. Old rate with co-Insurance, 62 
cents; new rate with co-Insurance. 22 cents. 

Four-story reinforced concrete constructed building, brick curtain waits, 
occupied oy lamp manulacturing concern (electric). Old rale with co-insur- 
BJice, 49 cents; new rate with co-Insurance, 36 cents. New rate Includes 
exposure charge o( 12 cents net, and atter charge of 3 cents net. 

Five-fltory reinforced concrete constructed building, eight-inch brick cur- 
tain walls, occupied by washing machine manufacturing company. Old rate 
with co-insurance. S4 cents; new rate with co-insurance, 28 cents. 

FIve-Btory brick building, heavy brick walls, interior supports of re- 
inforced concrete, occupied by a glove factory. Old rate with co-Insurance, 
30 cents; new rate with co-Insurance. 27 cents. 

Sii-Btory skeleton Bteel constructed building, brick curtain walls, occu- 
pied by small mercantile drms; lower floor offices, and busineae college 
above. Old rate with co-insurance, 331-3 cents; new rate with co-insurance, 
27 cents. 

Hve-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, occu- 
pied by a hotel. Old rate with co-insurance, 66 cents; new rate with co- 
insurance. 4S cents. 

Stz-Btory skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, c 
cupled by a hotel and lower floor small mercantile occupants. Old rate 
with co-lDsurance. 55 cents; new rate with co-insurance. 46 cents. 

Sts-story skeleton ateel constructed building, brick curtain walls, occu- 
pied by bank and offices. Old rate with co-insurance, 20 cents; new rate 
with co-insurance. 19 cents. 

Five-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walla, occu- 
pied by a hotel and lower floor number mercantile occupants. Old rate 
with co-insurance, G9 cents; new rate with co-insurance, 66 cents. 

9lx-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, occu- 
pied by a hotel and lower floor number mercantile occupants. Old rate 
with co-insurance. 29 cents; new rate with co-Insurance, 26 cents. 

Seven -story skeleton steel constructed building, heavy brick curtain 
walls, occupied by bank and ofBcea. Old rate with co-Insurance. 37 cents; 
new rate with co-insurance, 26 cents. 

Four-story reinforced concrete constructed building, brick curtain walls. 

L occupied by a clothing store. Old rate with co-insurance. 21 centa; 
rate with co-Insurance. 32 cents. New rate Includes exposure charge ot 6 
cents net. 
Seven and nine-story skeleton steel constructed building with 12-lnch 
brick curtain walls, occupied by a cold storage warehouse and refrigerating 
plant Building divided into four sections. Old rate averaged 25 cents; 
new rate averages 22 cents. Both with co-insurance. 
Three-story reinforced concrete constructed building, brick curtain 
wails, occupied by a wire and ornamental Iron manufacturing company, 
electrical equipment company, electrical welding company and overall fac- 
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tory. Old rate with co-tnau ranee, 32 centa; new rale with co-Inaurance, 36 
cents. The increase la rate Is caused by an Increase in occupancy since 
last rating, 

Two-atory reinlorcej concrete constructed building, brick curtain walls, 
occupied by ten occupants as automobtle garages, salesroomB. automobile 
supplies and accessories, commercial photographer and Are alarm central 
station. Old rate with co-insurance, 31 cents; new rate with co-lnaurance. 
42 cents. 

Eight-story skeleton steel constructed l)ullding. brick curtain walls, oc- 
cupied all floors by numerous printing, bookbinding and ilthographlng estab- 
llshments and also mercantile occupants. Old rate with co-lnaurance. 8R 
cents; new rate with co-Insurance, (1.02, New rate includes an exposure 
charge of 6 cents net and au after charge of 3 centa net. 

Eleven-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, 
occupied as furniture and department store and other mercantile occupanta 
— first to fltth. and oDlcea above. Did rate with co-Insurance. 54 cents; new 
rate with co-insurance, 58 cents. New rate includes after charge of 4 centa 
net. 

Seven-story reinforced concrete constructed building, brick curtain 
walla, occupied as a cold storage warehouse. Old rate with co-Insurance, 17 
cents: new rate with co-insurance. 20 cents. 

Four-story reinforced concrete pier constructed building, brick curtain 
walls, occupied by printing, knitting factory and automobile accessories 
manufacturers. Old rate with co-insurance, 30 cents; new rate with co-in- 
surance, 37 cents. Old rale did not Include auto accessories manufacturing. 

Seven-story skeleton steel constructed building, brick curtain walls, oc- 
cupied lower doors by a number of mercantile occupants, offices above. 
Old rate with co-Insurance, 24 cents; new rate with co-insurance, 2S cents. 

With but one exception you will obaerve the teat cases quoted under 
the new schedule show a reduction In rates. 

If the new "Parker Schedule" Is applied within a reasonable time, we 
do not recommend that the question of general lower rates be agitated until 
the effects of the schedule are actually known. 

We recommend in the erection of new buildings that the exposure 
hazard be taken very seriously Into consideration, for when the new schedule 
1b issued the basis rate will be very low. but charges will be very heavy for 
exposures. 

We would like to see our successors take serious recognition of the 
suggestion made at the Washington convention that the exposure charge 
yba charged to the exposure and not against property exposed, and submit 
the Insurance companies a plan by which this can be put into practice. 
CHAS. B. DOTY. Chairman, 
CULLEN BROWN, 
J. T. CURHAN. 
T. E, BAINBRlDGB, 
GEO. T. MORTIMER. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW to 

Building Management 

^ So popular has this paper become among the 
owners, managers, rental agents and real estate men 
that it is supported by the best men in the business 
in every city of size in the United States and Canada. 

fl Its purpose is to investigate and assist in solving 
the problems of construction, eqmpment, renting 
and maintenance of ofBce buildings and apartment 
houses from a point of operating at a minimum cost 
and seciuing a maximum revenue. 

q BUILDING MANAGEMENT is published the 
first of every month and has the co-operation of 
the best men operating rentable property. Since 
the beginning of the National Organization BUILD- 
ING MANAGEMENT has every year exclusively 
printed the verbatim proceedings. Each issue will 
average close to 100 pages. It is officially approved 
by the National Organization of Building Managers 
and Owners and its publisher is their secretary. 

fl We want your name on our mailing list, not be- 
cause we want your Two Dollars, but because we 
know that once you subscribe you will soon be as 
enthusiastic about it as others are. 

^ Send us a $2.00 bill and try it for a whole year. 

Building Management 

PATTERSON PUBLISHING CO.. Pobllshen 
City Hall Square Building Chlcado 



Systematic Building 
Management j 



A Book of Forms for $2.00. 
postpaid, consisting of tabulated 
forms embracing report blanks, re- 
pair records, supply systems and 
accounting forms, collected from the 
leading office buildings, apartment 
houses and real estate offices of the 
country. 

The size of the book is 9x12, 
well bound. It is the only collection 
ever made for use in buildings. This 
book will give you a complete set 
of about 150 facsimile reports, rec 
ords and forms. 

The price is $2.00, postpaid. 
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Patterson Publishing Co. 
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City Hall Square Building 
CHICAGO 
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NOTICE 

to Apartment House Agents 

"Remco's Manual of 
Apartment House Service'* 

Should be in the hands of every agent, superin- 
tendent, engineer and janitor. The best reference 
and text book on handling apartment houses ever 
published. Unqualifiedly endorsed by Bnlld- 
Inif Manaitement. Just what you have been 
looking for. 

Contains Directions for: 

House and plant inspection; emergencies; care of 
tenants moving in and out; vacant apartments; 
heating.water and light service, cleaning ; janitors' 
and engineers' records, order and complaint 
books; delivery of newspapers, parcels; keys and 
fittings; disposition of refuse; care of storeroom 
and basement; rules for house, main hall, back 
hall, basement, roof, sidewalk and areas; rules 
for janitor, engineer and elevator men; care and 
operation of elevators, boilers, flue drafts and 
pumps; ranges, hardwood floors, furnaces, hot 
water heaters, basins, toilet fixtures, roof tanks, 
drying racks, metal fittings, doors, wood, trim 
moulding, brasswork, awnings,Ehades, wallpaper, 
mason work and furnishings. 

aOO Fades, Cloth. Iirnstrated; Price $1 Postpaid 
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